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BOOK VI.— [CONTINUED.] 

The Athenian commanders make a farther reyiew of the anna- 
ment, and divide the forces into three parts ; after which 
they send forward three ships to bring them intelligence ; 
the fleet then proceeds to Sicily ; its amount, &c. ; not befng 
receiyed by any of the cities of Italy, they go and encamp 
at Rhegium, there waiting for the return of the ships sent 
forward — ^The Syraonaans receiring undoitbted intelligeilce 
of their coming, prepare for defence — The three ships re- 
turn, but bringing bad news as to the money at Egesta, and 
the Rhegines refusing to join them, a consultation is held 
by the Athenian commanders ; their sereral opinions — Alei- 
biades endeayors to bring Messene oyer to their alliance, 
but without success — ^The Athenians then proceed with part 
of their fleet to Naxus, which agrees to receiye them, and 
thence to Catana ; the latter, howeyer, refiises to admit 
them ; but by means of a snrprise they bring the city oyer 
to. their alliance, and transport thither all their forces from 
Rhegium ; they then go to Camarina, which refuses to re- 
ceiye them — ^Alcibiades summoned home, to answer the 
charges bronght against him—Strięt inquisition being madę 
respecting the yiolation of the mysteries and the muti- 
lation of the statues, generał suspicion now preyailed at 
Athens ; so that the guilty and the innocent were alike ap- 
prehended ; the people recalling to mind the tyranny of the 
Pisistratidae, the deliyerance from which they owed to the 
Lacedeemonians, unable to effect it themselyes ; account of 
that affair ; at length one of those who were imprisoned, to 
procure a pardon for himself, and restore ąuiet to the city, 
tnms informer ; and those whom he impeaches suffer pu- 
nishment ; suspicions with respect to Alcibiades ; he is 
therefore summoned home, together with certain others im- 
plicated ; but escapes, and the rest with him ; the other 
commanders in Sicily now diyide the armament into two 
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parts ; they go to Selinus and Egesta, and take Hyccara — 
Thirty talents paid by Egesta— They attempt to take Hybla 
Galeatis, but fail— Preparations for battle madę by the Athe- 
nians and Syracusans ; stratagem of the Athenians ; de- 
ceired by which the Syracusan commanders lead their 
whole army towards Catana; the Athenians meanwhile 
proceed to Syracuse, and encamp at a conyenient spot, 
which they fortify, before the Syracusans return ; disposi- 
tion of either army ; oration of Nicias to his army— The en- 
gagement in which the Athenians conąuer ; number of the 
dead on both sides — ^The Athenians send to Athens for 
cayalry and money— Encouragement and counsel of Hermo- 
crates to the Syracusans — Hermocrates chosen commander, 
with two others — The Syracusans send to Corinth and La- 
cedaemon for assistance — The Athenians make an attempt 
on Messene, but fail, from the scheme being diyulged by 
Alcibiades — The Sjrracusans enlarge the compass of their 
walls, fix palisades at the sea, at every place fit for disem- 
barkation, rayage the territory of the Catanieans, and send 
ambassadors to Camarina, to thwart their designs — Oration 
of Hermocrates to the Camarinsans— Oration of Euphemus 
to the same — ^The Camarinsans return an equal answer to 
both parties — The Atb^iians and Syracusans then prepare 
for the war, and endeayor to add to their party, the former, 
the Siculi, Carthaginian?, and Etruscans; the latter, the 
Italian states, the Peloponnesians, and especially the Lace- 
dffimonians — Oration of Alcibiades, in which he eiasperates 
the Lacedaemonians against his country, and urges them to 
send succors to the Syracusans — ^The Lacedaemonians ap- 
point Gylippus as commander-in-ohief oyer the Syracusans 
— The Athenians decree to send to the army in Sicily the 
supplies and borsemen. 
Year xyiii. The Athenians lay waste the lands of the Me- 
gareaas, then cultiyated by tiie Syracusans ; they then re- 
duce Centoripa^ receiye, on their return to Catana, the 
money and borsemen from Athens — Ezpedition of the Lace- 
dsmonians against the Argiyes stopped by an earthquake — 
The Argiyes make an irruption into Thyreatis, and take a 
great spoil— Attempt of the popular party at Thespife 
against the Optimates defeated— The Syracusans resolye to 
guard the ascent to Epipolae, a steep and rocky tract i and 
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aaking a reyiew in the meadow near the Anapns, seleet siz 
hundred heayy infantry for that purpose ; but the Athenians 
anticipate them, and anohoring at Thapsus, occupy Epipolae, 
fram which the Syracusans attempting to driye them down, 
are defeated, and retreat to the city ; the Athenians erect a 
fort on the Bnmmit of the rocky eminence of Epipols ; they 
raise the wali of circumralłation roimd one part of the city» 
Sycą — The Syracusans carry a tranorerse wali helów it ; on 
finishing which the Athenians, making an assault, demolish 
it — ^The Athenians carry forward their wali of circumT-alla- 
tion to the rocky ground towards the great harbor — The 
Syracusans again raise a palisadę, and dig a diteh ; both 
which the Athenians take, and a battle ensuing, are again 
Fictorions ; with the loss, howerer, <^ Lamachus — ^The wali 
of circumyallation at Epipolie sared by the prudence of 
Nicias— The Syrapusans change their conmanders — Arrital 
of Gylippus— The Łaced»moiiians make an irruption into 
Argos. 

BooK vn. 

Yeab syiii. Gylippus proceeds from Taras to Locri £pize- 

. phyrii, and from theace to Hiaiera, that he may with the 

greater safety, aided by the Himeneans, Selinnntians, and 

others, pass aeross the territory of the Sicnli to Syra- 

cuse; meanwhile the rest of the Corintfaian ships leaye 

Łeucas; and Gongylus, one ef their commanders, arriWng 

iirst at Syracuse, emboldens the Syracusans with the intel- 

ligence that Gylippus and the Corinthians are coming up — 

. Arriyal of Gylippus at Syracuse— Ofier of Gylippus to the 

Athenians, which is not accepted ; he takes Labdalum— The 

Syracusans set about building a wali in opposition to that 

<»f the Athenians— Nioias fortifies Plemmyrium, and remo^es 

his fleet thither — ^The sailors, in fetching water and col- 

lecting fuel, grieyously molested by the Syracusans — Nicias 

aends twenty ships to lie in wait for the rest of the Corin- 

thiaa fleet now appioacfaing«>The Symcusans proceed in the 

building of their wali ; engage twice with the Athenians, 

and haye the adya&tage in the latter bittle ; they get before 

the Athenians in their oounter-wall, and tfaus utterly ex- 

dude the farther progress of the waU of the Athenians ; 
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the rest of the ships from Peloponnesas arriye unobserred 
by the Athenian guard force — Gylippus trayerses Sicily, and 
sends into Peloponnesus for morę aid — Nicias sends mes- 
sengers to Athens, with an epistolary dispatcb — Tbe Athe- 
nians inyade Ampbipolis, but witbout success — Tbe mes- 
sengers from Nicias arriye at Atbens — Epistle of Nicias^- 
Tbe Athenians cboose two of the officers that were now in 
Sicily as his colleagaes -pro tempore, uątil Demostbenes and 
Eurymedon, wbom they bad appointed as successors to bis 

. former coUeagnes, sbould arrive tbitber; they determine to 
sendoyer anotber army ; they. send Enrymedon forward 
with ten ships and twenty talents of siły er ; wbile Demo- 
stbenes remains bebind, till tbe ensning spring, to super- 
intend tbe preparations for tbe yoyage — ^The Athenians send 
twenty ships to cruise round Peloponnesns, for tbe pnrpose 
of bindering reinforcements,from crossing oyer from Corinth 

, or other towns of Peloponnesus to Sicily — ^The Corintbians 
send twenty-fiye ships to oppose them— Tbe Lacedemo- 
nians prepare to inyade Attica, being morę than eyer em- 
boldened, and no longer bindered by any scruple, as the 
Athenians bad manifestly acted contrary to tbe conditions 

. oftbetreaty. 

Year xix. The Peloponnesians inyade Attica, and fortify De- 
celea ; they send some beayy infantry to Sicily — ^Tbe Athe- 

. nians despatcb Demostbenes tbitber — Gylippus, supported 
by Hermocrates, persuades tbe Syracusans to yenture on a 
sea-fight; they accordingly come to an engagement with 
the Athenian fleet ; and while tbe enemy ifi intent on tbe 
. sea-fight, Gylippus with tbe land forces makes an attack on 
tbe forts at Plemmyrium, and carries them — Tbe Athe- 

. nians, boweyer, get tbe yictory by sea — Demostbenes, in 
bis way to Sicily, fortifies a peninsular spot of sea-coast in 
Laconia — ^The Thraciaus wbo were to baye been sent with 
Demostbenes into Sicily arriying too late, tbe Athenians, 

, on account of tbe lowness of their finances, send them borne 

. again ; these in their way sack tbe city of Mycalessus, and 

. massacre tbe inhabit^mts — ^The Thebans, ad\rancing to giye 
succor, chase them down to their ships — ^Eurymedon comes 
to Demostbenes from Sicily, and tells bim of tbe taking of 

. Plenmiyrium — ^Tbey.botbleyy forces to send into Sicily — 
Nicias, by means of tbe Siculi, bis alUes, kills a considera- 
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ble namber of the troops going as reinforcements to Syra- 
cuse fromf^ke neighboring cities— Sea-fight on tbe coast of 
Achaia, bdtween the Corinthians and Athenians — Demo- 
sthenes add Eurymedon coast along the shore of Italy, till 
they reaoh Petra, in the .terrltory of Rheginm — The Syra- 
cnsans hearing of their approach, put their ships in readi- 
ness to engage with the Athenians before the reinforcement 
anriyes; their manner of strengthening their ships; the 
Athenians and Syracusans engage, but nothing worthy of 
mention being the first day achieyed by either party, they 
separate ; nezt day they renę w the engagement, in which, 
by the stratagem of Ariston, the Syracusans come off con- 
querors — Demosthenes and Eurymedon arrire.at Syracuse 
with the reinforcements from Athens — Unsuccessful attempt 
of Demosthenes to gain the cross wali of the Syracusans by 
which they had hindered the Athenians from circumyal- 
lating them — ^The Syracusans send for farther supplies — 
The Athenian commanders deliberate on the present posturę 
of affairs — ^The opinion of Demosthenes — ^The opinion of 
Nicias — Gylippus retums with another army — ^The Atheni- 
ans intending to depart, are detained by an eclipse of the 
moon; haying intelligence of which, the Syracusans make 
an attack on the Athenians. first by land, then by land and 
sea, and again haye the adyantage — Eurymedon slain — The 
Athenians, dejected, repent of the ezpedition — ^The Syra- 
cusans meditate blocking up the month of the harbor, to 
preyent the Athenians getting away — ^A detail of the na- 
tions assembled at the war of Syracuse on either side — ^The 
Syracusans commence blocking up the mouth of the harbor ; 
seeing which, the Athenian commanders resolye to eyacu- 
ate the upper fortifications, and to erect a smali fortification 
near the dock for the reception of their baggage and the 
sick, then to put all their forces on board their ships, and 
try another sea-fight— Harangue of Nicias — Harangne of 
Gylippus and the Syracusan commanders — Nicias again en- 
courages his soldiers ; then prepares for battle — ^The Athe- 
nians and Syracusans engage — ^The Athenians utterly de- 
feated — Stratagem of Hermocrates to binder the escape of 
the Athenians — Gylippus goes forth with the land forces, 
blocks up the roads, and places guards at the crossings of 
the brooks and riyers— The Syraeusans haul off the Athe- 
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niań ships, withont molestation, to their own station— Tfae 
Athenians take th«ir departure — ^Address of Niciaft to his 
dejected anay-^The Aliienians pursue tłieir march, as- 
saulted continually by the Syracusans — The Adienians eon- 
tinue their march in the night, by a contrary way to what 
they had fint intended, the diri^ionof Niciaa keeping close 
together, bnt that of Demosthenes separating and marching 
in disorder— Demosthenes being oyertaken by the enemy, 
sarrenders after a long resistance — Nicias overtakea by the 
Syracusans, makes proposals to the enemy, which are not 
accepted ; at length surrenders nnconditionally to Gylip- 
pus— The Syracusans return to the city with their captiyes, 
whom they thrust into the Latomis — Nicias and D^ao- 
sthenes are put to death — Safferings of the captires con- 
fined in the Latomis. 

BOOK VIII. 

Year xix. When the news of the defeat in Sicily reaches 
Athens, all at first disbelieye it ; but when there was no 
longer any room for doubt, the people are exaaperated 
against those who had promoted the expedition ; and gene* 
rai fear and constemation prerail ; neyertheless tliey dili- 
gently set aboat what ¥ra8 proper to be done at the present 
conjuncture — ^The rest of the Grecian states, who had hi- 
therto been neuter, ne now morę disposed to go to war 
against the Athenians ; as are aiso the allies of the Laceds- 

• monians ; and the allies of the Athenians themseWes are 
eager to fight and recover their liberty — ^The winter snbse- 
qaent to the defeat ia Siciły, Agis, proceeding from Deee- 
lea, c<^lect8 money for the buiłding of a fleet ; and the Ła- 
cedsmonians, on their part, issue re<faisitions to their al- 
lies for the buiłding of one hnndied ships, towards which 
they themselres nndertake to fumish twenty-fi^e — The 
Athenians, too, in the course of Ihe winter, buil4 ships, 
fortify Sunium, make retrenchmeats in the public expendi- 
ture, that they may hare morę to spare for the war ; mean- 
while the allies of the Athenians are erery where tnclined 
to reyolt to Agis — ^The Chtans and Erythraeans, likewise, 
resort for the same purpose to the lAcecliBmomans tfaem- 
selves, acoompanied by an ambaasadar of T&ssapheroes, 
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whose aim it was to bring the Peloponnesians oyer to the 
king of the Persians, that he might, with their assistance, 
depriye the Athenians of the loman cities ; for which yery 
.purpose Fhamabazus, too, goyemor of the proyinces lying 
at the Hellespont and the £uxine sea, had sent ambassadors 
to the Lacedffimonians at the same time ; so that there is a 
great debatę among the Lacedsmonians as to what quarter 
the aid should first be sent ; at length Alcibiades preyails, 
by means of Endius the ephorus, that the Lacedsmonians 
should first send assistanće to the Chians and Tissaphemes, 
and immediately admit both parties as allies. 
Year XX. AU these things are transacted without the know- 
legę of the Athenians — ^The Chians are urgent with the Ła- 
cedaemonians to send the promised assistanće — The Lacedae- 
monians accordingly use all dispatch to have the fleet trans- 
ported thither from Corinth ; but while the Corinthians are 
delaying to depart, on account of the Isthmian festiyals 
being now at band, the Athenians suspect the plot, and ex- 
postulate with the Chians ; being confirmed In their sus- 
picion from participating in the Isthmia at Corinth, the 
Athenians, when the Feloponnesian ships had put to sea, 
meet with and driye them into Piraeus, a port situated in 
the coniines of the Corinthian and Epidaurian territory ; 
and haying yanquished them, blockade them in the port — 
The Lacedaemonians are much discouraged by this defeat — 
Alcibiades neyertheless persuades Endius and the other 
ephori to send him forward with Chalcideus «nd the fiye 
ships to Chios — Sixteen Feloponnesian ships, in their re- 
turn from Sicily, are intercepted and damaged by some 
Attic ones; they howeyer escape, and reach Corintb — 
Chios and Erythrae reyolt, as also does Clazomenae— The 
Athenians abrogate the law respecting the one thousand 
talents reseryed for an emergency, and fit out a fleet with 
the money ; they also decree to send, for the present, eight 
ships under the command of Strombichides, and shortly 
twelye others, against Chios — Strombichides arrives at 
Samos, and from thence proceeds to Teios — ^Chalcideus ad- 
▼ancing thither with twenty-three ships, Strombichides 
sheers off to Samos ; and the Teians, receiying the Laceda- 
monians, demolish the wali which the Athenians had built 
facing the continent — Reyolt of Miletus— First alliance of 
THUC. VOL. III. 6 
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th6 Lacedaemonians with the Icing of f^ersia and Tissapfier- 
' nos — Rerolt of Lebedos and Erse — Meanwhile the Pelopon- 
nesian ships detained at Piraeua by the Athenians, haring 
madę a sally, break forth, and reach Cenchres ; there they 
again prepare for the ezpedition into lonia, under the com- 
mand of Astyochns, to whom the supremę naval authority 
was committed — Insurrection at Samos — ^E^pedition of the 
Chians against Lesbos, in which they bring Methymne over 
to reyolt — Ąstyochus, the Lacedsmonian commander, fol- 
iowa them with four ships, on perceiying the Atheniang 
going thither; for the latter, unexpectedly standing into 
the port óf Mitylene, had of erpowered the ships of the 
Chians ; and then landing, conquered in battle those that 
resisted, and seized the city ; hearing of which, he at first 
determines to proceed to Antissa and Methymne, for the 
purpose of encpuraging them ; but afterwards, not being 
able to do any good, he returns to Chios — The Athenians 
re-establish things on their former footing in ILesbos, and 
also recoirer Clazomenae— Chalcidens, the Lacedaemonian 
goyemor, is conquered in battle, and slain by those Athe- 
nians who occupied a station at the island of Ladę — ^The 
Athenians mak.e war on Chios, and reduce it to great straits 
— £xpedition of the Athenians against Miletas, in which 
haying conquered the Milesians, &c., they prepare to cir- 
cumyallate the place, when intelUgence is bronght of the 
arriyal of the Peloponnesian and Sicilian ships — In conse- 
quence of which the Athenians, by the adyice of Pbryni- 
ehus, speedily retire to Samos — ^The Peloponnesians take 
lasus, which had been occupied by Amorges, a rebel to the 
king, whom they deliyer up prisoner to Tissaphemes — The 
. Athenians at Samos, receiying the addition of thirty-fiye 
morę -ships from Athens, commanded by Charminus, di- 
yide their forces, part proceeding against Chios, and part 
remaining at Samos — Unsiiccessful expedition of Astyochua 
against Pteleas and Clazomense ; is summoned by certain 
Lesbians who meditate reyolt; but the allies refusing to 
co-operate with him, he returns to Chios; again receiyes 
applications from the Lesbians; but Psdaritus, comman* 
der of the Lacedsemonian fleet at Chios, and the Chians 
refusing their assistance, he with his ships sails for Mile- 
tu8 to join the fleet which had lately been bronght him 'by 
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. Theramenes ; ia bis way he nąrrowly escapes tbe ships of 
the Atheoians, which were proceeding from Samos to Chios, 
ańd being tossed about by a yiolent storm, most of tbęm 
make tbeir way to Lesbos— This same winter Hippocrates 
arriveB witb twelve sbips from Feloponnesus at Cnidus, 
wbicb bad reyolted from tbe Atheaians, but was near being 
recoyered by tbem — ^Meanwbile Astyocbus bad joined tbe 
fleet at Miletus — ^Second treaty of . alliance bętween tbe La- 
c^edsmonians and tbe king of Fersia — Tbe Atbenians, de- 
parting from Lesbos, .cross over to Cbios, and tbere fortify 
Delpbinium ; receiving no opposition from tbe Cbians, tbęy 
being embroiled witb domestic factions, and Haying in y^in 
applied for aid to Astyocbus , in consequence of wbicb re- 
fusal to assist tbem^ Fsedąritus sends a representation to tbe 
Łacedaemonians— Tbe Lacedaemonians accordingly send to 
Miletus, togetberwitb tbose twenty-seyen sbips wbicb tbey 
had proyided for tbe seryice of !]^barnabazus, eleyen per- 
8ons of tbe Spartans as oounsellors to Astyocbus, to inquire 
into tbe matter— ^Wbile tbese are coming to land at Caunus, 
Astyocbus is preparing to giye assistance to tbe Cbians ; 
but receiying intelligence of tbeir <«jrriyals be alters bis pur- 
pose, and goes witb a fleet to meet tnem and conyoy tbem to 
Miletus — ^In bis passage be makes a descent on Cos Męro- 
pis — ^At tbe pereruasion of tbe Cnidianę, be plans an attack 
on CharmlnuB, an Atbenian, wbo was watcbing abput 
Bbodes for the approacb of l^e sbips in question, wbicb 
were now arriyed at Caunus — In conseąuence of rain and 
foggy weather bis sbips are driyen out of tbeir course and 
scattered ; so tbat Charminus, attacking, oyercomes a part ; 
but the remaining and greater number afterwards coming. 
up, be takes to fligbt, and loses siz of bis sbips— Tbe wbole 
fleet of tbe Feloponnesians, now assembled, takes its s^a- 
tioa at Cnidus — ^Tbere,. holding conferences witb Tissa- 
pbemes respecting tbe conditions of the alliance, a dis- 
agreement arises thereon, in oon8equence of wbicb Tissa- 
phemes withdraws in a ragę — Rho4es reyolts to tbe Pelo- 
ponnesiansh- Alcibiades becomes aa object of suspicion .to 
tbe X4acedsmonians« insomuch tbąt tbey order Astyocbus 
to pnt him to death j be withdraws bimself to Tissaphemes, 
whom be by degrees aliei^ates from the Feloponnesians, 

^ and does ihem< 9U tbe borm ija. bis power— Tbua be adyises 
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Tissapbemes to curtail their pay, and to corrnpt tbeir com" 
manders; answers in his name to the Btates tfaat cali on 
łiim for money, and puts them off ; connsels Tissapbernes 
to prolong the war, and wear oot botb parties one against 
the other ; be counsels him of the two parties to faror 
rather the Athenians, as morę enabled to help him in sab- 
duing the Grecian states, and less inclined to oppose the 
dominion of the king ; sińce they aimed only at nayal 
power ; while the Lacedsmonians, it is plain, after baring 
now liberated Greeks from Greeks, would exert themselves 
afterwards to liberate them from barbarians — ^Tnfluenced 
by those suggestions, Tissapbemes thwarts the Peloponne- 
sians in yarious ways — Alcibiades aims at Yetuming to 
Athens, by making show of his influence with Tissapbemes 
— Motion for the recall of Alcibiades, and the abolition of 
democracy — Conspiracy in the army at Samos against the 
Athenian democracy— Phrynichus opposes the recalling of 
Alcibiades ; his treason against the state — Astyochus im^ 
peacbes him to Alcibiades — Phrynichus sends to Astyochus 
again, and offers to put the whole army into his hands : 
which Astyochus also communicates to Alcibiades — Deyice 
of Phrynichus to avoid the danger — ^Alcibiades endeavors 
to persuade Tissapbernes to enter into an alliance with the 
Athenians — Pisander preyails on the Athenians to consent 
to an oligarchy, and to give bim and others a commission to 
treat with Alcibiades — Phrynichus accused by Pisander, 
and remored from bis command, as ałso his coUeagiie 'Ski- 
ronidas ; and Diomedon and Leon appointed in their place ; 
who, haying anired at the Athenian fleet, make a descent 
on Rhodes, and, having conquered the Rhodians in battle, 
remoye to the island of Chalce — ^The Chians, making an 
attack on the wali of the Athenians, under Psedaritus, are 
routed, and Psdaritus slain — Distress of Chios in conse- 
' quence — Alcibiades not being able to perform his promise^ 
' in bringing Tissapbernes to a treaty with the Athenians, 
80 exaggerates the demands that the Athenians retire in 
disgust — Tissapbernes giyes the Peloponnesians their pay» 
and concludes a third treaty with them— Oropus taken by 
treachery. 
Year xxi. The Chian« engage in a sea-fight with the Athe- 
- nians— Abydos and Lampsaous reroU; but the former ia 
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recorered by Strombichides— The democracy at Athens pat 
down by Pisander and his associates — ^The authofs of the 
oligarchy resoWe to leaye ont Alcibiades— The Athenians 
having established oligarchy in Thasus, it presently revolts 
from them — Proceedings in establishing the oligarchy — 
Form of the new oligarchy — Anthors of the oligarchy — The 
four hnndred are introdaced into the council-hall, and eyery 
thing necessary being prorided for the occasion, they dis- 
miss the senate of fiye handred, called the counsellors by 
baUot ; they then create prytanes amongst thezn by lot, and 
perfonn the usual sacrifices to the gods — Agis, hoping to 
find the city in sedition, comes and attacks it, but is re- 
pnlsed — The four hundred send to Lacedsmon to negotiate 
m treaty ; they send to Samos to reconcile the army to the 
change in goremment, lest the seafaring mnltitude shoold 
yiolently oppose the oligarchy, and tarn them out of their 
places ; a fear justified by what really comes to pass ; for an 
attempt haring been madę by some Samian nobles to intro- 
duce oligarchy there, but without success, the popular 
ptLrty gets the better, and kills and banishes the ringleaders 
— ^The Samians, then, sending the ship Faralus with an ac- 
count of their proceedings to Athens, for they knew not as 
yet of the late change in goremment there, the four huh- 
dred throw part of the Paralians intc^ prison, and send the 
rest to keep guard about Kubcea — Cheraeas, however, who 
had been cfaarged with the message, dn seeing how matters 
stood, contriyes to secrete himself, and retuming to Athens, 
leports all that he had seen, with much exaggeration and 
falsehood — Ezasperated at this, the soldiers are with diffi- 
cnlty restrained irom proceeding to acta of yiolence — De- 
mocracy is now re-established in the army, and Thrasybu- 
lus and Thrasyllus appointed commanders in the place of 
the former ones, who are deposed — On hearing of these 
transactions, the ten ambassadors sent by the four hundred 
from Athens, being then at Delos, proceed no farther — 
Mormurs of the Peloponnesians against Astyochus and 
Tissaphemea— In eonsequence of which, the former goes to 
Samos to offer battle to ^e Athenians ; but they refuse it — 
Afterwards the Athenians offer battle to the Peloponne- 
sians, but they deeline it — Clearehus, being sent with forty 
•hips to Phamabasus, is diiyen by a tempest to Delos ; 
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tben returns to Miletus, and from thence goes by land to 
the Hellespont, whither the rest of his ships had amyed> 
and had there brought Byzantium oTer tp roYolt; being 
alarmed at this, the Atheniang send a garńson to the Hel- 
lespont—Alcibiadea is recalled, and comes to Samos ; is 
cbosen commander of the Athenian army— Murmurs of the 
Feloponnesians against Tisaaphemes and Astyochus^Mn- 
tiny against the latter— The Milesians take the fort built at 
MUetus by Tissaphernes, with the approbation of the Pelo- 
ponnesians» except Lichas, who on that account incurs the 
hatred of the Milesians — Mindarus succeeds to Astyochns 
in the na^al conunand — Important seryice rendered by Ąl- 
cibiadea to his country — Tissaphemes gets ready to go to 
Aspendus, to fetch the Fhoenician fleet— Yaiious conjec- 
tures as to the real purpose of his journey, sińce he did not 
bńng the ships away after all— Opinion of the histońan — 
Alcibiades sails after him — Sedition at Athens originate4 l>y 
certain of the oligarchy who aim at restoring democracy 
•>-£xertiofis of others most opposed to democracy, to main- 
tain the preseut system — These send ambassadors to Lace- 
. daemon, to effect a treaty with that power on any terms 
which should be &t all tolerable ; they moreoyer begin to 
eręct a fortress at the mouth of Pirsus — Charges thrown 
ont by Theramenes against this last measure, not without 
foundation — Assassmation of Fhrynichus, which giyes an 
impulse to the prooęedings of Thei^amenes and his partyr— 
AlexicleSy a coi}:i|nander under the oligarchy, arrested by 
Aristocrates, ąnd put in confinemept — Tumult in con^e- 
quence — Demolition. of the wali in. Eetioneia by the soldiers 
and others — The soldiers appeased by cer(ain persons seoit 
tp theip- by the four hun4red ; consent that an assembly 
shall be hęld on an ąpppintęd day, tp treat of a reconcilia- 
tion — Appfoach of the Felopoonesian fleet — Measitres of 
the Atheuians acco)*dingly — Engagement between the Fe- 
loponnesians and, Ąthenjlans at Eretrią^ in whiph the. latter 
are defeated— ReyoU pf J^uboęa from the Athenians — De- 
cree of the Athenians tp deliyer up the go?enunent into 
the hąnds of the fiye thpiiisand, as, alpp to recall Alcibiades 
ąnd the rest with hiip — ^Mpst of the oUgarchioal party with- 
lirąw to the enemy— Oenoe deliyered up tp the B<eotiaii8, 
by the deoeit of Ari^tarchusr-MiAdacuS) sepiog nonę. pf Ihe 
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ships promised by Tissaphemes forthcoming, and being 
sent for by Phamabazus/sets sail from Miletas with the 
Peloponnesian fleet for tLe Hellespont ; stops by tbe way 
at Chios— ThrasylluB in the mean time, hearing of his de- 
partiire from Miletus, immediately sets sail from Samos, 
«nd employing persons to watch for him at Lesbos and the 
continent opposite, repairs to Methymne, and thence to 
Eressus, which had rerolted, for the purpose of taking it 
togetherwith Thrasybulus, who has already arriyed there 
— Meanwhile Mindarus sets sail firom Chios, and reaches 
the Hellespont nnseen by those who were watching for him 
at Lesbos — ^The Athenians at Sestus with eighteen ships 
steal out of the Hellespont, bat are met by Mindarus, and 
four of them taken — Sea-fight between the Athenians and 
Peloponnesians, in which the former get the yictory — ^The 
Athenians recoYer Cyzicas, and take eight ships of the Fe* 
loponnesians>-The Peloponnesians retake some of the ships 
eaptured at Eleus, and send to Euboea for the fleet under 
Hegesandridas— Alcibiades retums from Caunus to Samos ; 
exacts a sum of money from the Halicamassians, and for- 
tifies Cos — Tissaphemes returns to lonia — The Antandrians 
ezpel the garrison of Tissaphemes from their citadel, lest 
they should ezperience the same treatment from his deputy 
Arsaces as the Delians who had dwelt at Adramyttium — 
Tissaphemes goes to the Hellespont to recoyer the faror of 
the Peloponnesians. 
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BOOK VL— [CONTINUED.] 

The Athenians, with tbe reinforcements of their allies, 
were by this time all anived at Corcyra : - and the 
first thing doDe by tbe commanders was to take a re- 
view of tbe wbole eqiiipment, and to settle tbe order 
io wbich they were to ancbor and form tbeir nayal sta- 
tioD. They also divided it into tbree squadrons, and 
cast lots for tbe command of eacb ; to tbe end tbat, in 
tbe cóurse of tbe voyage, tbey migbt be well supplied 
witb water, and barbors, and tbe proper necessaries, 
wberever tbey migbt cbance to put in ; tbat, in otber 
respects, a better discipline migbt be kept up, and tbe 
nen be morę inured to a ready obedience, as being 
under tbe inspection of an able commander in eacb 
seyeral division. Tbese points being settled, tbey de- 
spatcbed tbree ressels to Italy and Sicily, to pick up 
information wbat cities on tbese coasts wonld give 
them a reception. And tbeir orders were, to come 
back in time and meet tbem on tbe yoyage, tbat tbey 
migbt be adyertised into wbat ports tbey migbt safely 
enter. 

Tbese preyious points being adja8ted,tbeAtbenians, 
witb an eqoipment already swelled to so great a bulk, 
weigbed ancbor from Corcyra, and stood across for 
Sicily. Tbe total of tbeir triremes was a hundred and 
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tbirty-fonr ; to which were added two Rhodian yessćls 
of fifty oars. One Łundred pf tbese were Athenian ; 
and of this number 8ixty were tigbt sbips fit for ser- 
yice ; tbe rest were transports for the soldiery. The re- 
mainder of tbe fleet consisted of Cbians and tbe otber 
allies. Tbe total of tbe beary-armed on bóard was 
fiye tbousand one bundred men. Of tbese, fijPteen 
hundred were citizens of Atbens inroUed ; seven bun- 
dred were Atbenians of tbe lowest class, called Tbetes, 
wbo seryed by way of marines. The rest of tbe force 
consisted of tbe ąuotas of their alliance ; some, of their 
own depeBdents; fiye bundred belonged to tbe Ar- 
giyes; tbe number of Mantineans and mercenaries 
were two hundred and fifty ; tbe archers in tbe wbole 
amounted to four bundred and eigbty ; and of tbese 
eighty were Cretans. There were seyen bundred Rho- 
dian slingerSy and a bundred and twenty ligbt-armed 
Megareau exiles: and one borse-transport attended, 
which carried tbirty borsemen. 

So great an equipment sailed out at fir^t to begin 
the war : and, in tbe train of tbis equipment, went 
tbirty store-sbips laden with corn, and carrying on 
board the bakers, and masons, and carpenters, and all 
tbings requisite in tbe works of fortification ; and also 
a bundred sail of smali yessels, which necessity de- 
manded to attend the sbips tbat carried the stores. A 
large number also of smali craft and trading yessels 
sailed yoluntarily in company with tbe fleet for tbe 
sake of traffic : all which now, in one collected body, 
stood away from Corcyra across the lonian gulf. 

Tbe wbole armament being got oyer to Cape Japy« 
gia, or to Tarentum, ^ they seyerally could make the 
passage, sailed aloiig the coast of Italy, where not one 
city would receiye them, would grant them a market, 
or suffer them to land ; barely permitting them tp an*" 
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cbor and to water, though at Tarentnm and Łocrieyen 
that was denied them, till they arrived at Rhegium, « 
promontory of Italy. At Rhegium the whole fieet was 
now assembled ; and without the city, for an admissioa 
into it was refused them, they formed an encampnient 
within the yerge of Diana's tempie, where also they 
were accoromodated by the Rhegiąns with a market. 

fiere, haying drawn their yessels on shore, they lay 
some time for refreshment ; and had a conference with 
the Rhegiąns, in which they pressed them, as they 
were of Chalcidic descent, to succor the Łeontines, 
who were also Chalcideans. Their answer was, that 
' they shoiild side with neither party ; but whateyer 
measures were judged expedient by the other Italians, 
they should conform to those.' The Athenians' coun-* 
cils were now solely bent on the affairs of Sicily, in 
whąt manner they might most successftilly make their 
approaches. They also waited for the return of the 
three yessels from Egesta, which had preyiously been 
despatched thither ; louging earnestly for a report about 
the State of their treasure, whether it was really such 
as their enyoys at Athens had represented. 

To the Syracusaus, in the mean time, nndoubted ad- 
yice was brought from seyeral ąuarters, and by their 
own spies, that *• the fleet of the enemy lay at Rhegium.' 
The truth of this being uncontested, they prepared 
for their defence with the utmost attention, and were 
BO longer duped by incredulity. They also sent about 
to the Siculi ; to some places, their agen ts, who were 
to keep a watchful eye on their conduct ; and, to others, 
ambassadors : and into those towns on the coast which 
were expo6ed to a descent they threw a garrison. In 
Syracuse, they examined if the city was proyided with 
the proper means of a defence, by a careful inspection 
of the arms and the horses ; and all other points were 
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properly adjusted, as against a war coming swiftly on 
Ihem, ąnd only not already present. 

The three yessels, detached beforehand to Egesta, 
rejoined the Athenians, yet lying at Rhegium, with a 
report that the great snms which had been promised 
them were quite annihilated, sińce they saw only thirty 
talents* in specie. On this the commanders were in- 
stantly seized with a dejection of spirit, because their 
first hope waB thus terribly blasted ; and the Rhegians 
had refused to concur with their attempts, on whom 
they had madę their first essay of persuasion, and with 
whom they had the greatest probability of snccess, as 
they were by blood allied to the Leontines, and had 
eyer shown themseWes wełl disposed to the Athenian 
State. The Egestean atTair had indeed taken no other 
tttrn than what Nicias fully expect6d, but the other 
two commanders were quite amazed and confounded 
at it. 

The trick madę use of by the Egesteans, at the time 
that the first embassy went thither from Athens to take 
a survey of their treasures, was this : — ^having con- 
ducted them into the tempie of Yenus at Eryx, they 
showed them the offerings reposited there, the cups, 
the flagons, and the censers, and the other famiture of 
the tempie, in ąuantity by no means smali. These» 
being all of silver, presented to the eye a yast show of 
wealth, far beyond their intrinsic yalue* Haying also 
nade entertainments in priyate houses for those who 
came in the yessels of the embassy, they amassed to* 
gether all the gold end silyer cups of Egcsta ; they 
borrowed others from the adjacent cities, as well Phoc- 
nician as Grecian ; they carried their guests about from 
one house of feasting to another ; and each exhibited 

1 3dX9U lOs. sterling. 
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tbem as his own property. Thus, all of them display^ 
in? generally the same Yessels, and great abundance 
appeańug at eyery place, the Athenians who madę the 
voyage were prodigioitsly surprised at the splendid 
shows. Hence it was that, on their return to Athens, 
they enlarged, with a kind of emulation which should 
mag^ify it most, on the immensity of wealth they had 
seen at Egesta. In this manner, being deceiyed them-* 
8elves, they obtruded the same fallacy on others ; but 
no w, when the true account was spread amongst them, 
that there was no such wealth at Egesta, they were 
much censured and reproached by the soldiers. 

The generals, howeyer, held a consultation about 
the methods of proceeding. And here it was the opi-t 
nion of Nicias, ' that with their whole armament they 
should stand immediately against Selinus^ the reduc- 
tion of which was the principal motive of the eKpedi- 
tion ; and, in case the Egesteans would fumish the 
whole armament with the proper supplies of money^ 
their councils then might be regulated accordingly: 
but, otherwise^ they should insist on their maintainlng 
their sixty sail of ships, which had been sent expressLy 
at their own request ; then, abiding by them, they 
should reconcile their differences with the Selinun-* 
tiansy either by force of arms or negotiation : they af-* 
terwards might visit other cities, and display before 
tbem the mighty power of the Athenian state ; and^ 
haying giyen such conspicuous proofs of their alacrity 
to support their friends and allies, might return to 
Athens ; proyided that no sudden and unexpected 
turn of affairs might giye them opportunity to do ser* 
yice to the Łeontines, or bring oyer some other cities to 
their interest ; eyer intent not to bring their own state 
into danger by a needless profusion of blood and trea^ 
#ure/ 
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Alcibiadei declared, ' that it could nerer be justified, 
if, after putting to sea with so great an armament, they 
should return with disgrace, and no effectual seryice 
done to their country ; that, on the contrary , they ought, 
by heraldi deapatched expressly, to notify their arrival 
in these parts to all the citiea except Selinus and Syra-* 
cuse ; that, farther, they should try What could be done 
with the Sicttli, in order to persuade some of them to 
reyolt from the Syracusans, and to make treaties of 
alliance and friendship with others, that 80 they might 
proyide a resource of proyisions and reinforcements ; 
that the fint trial of this kind should be madę on the 
Messenians, who lay in the finest situation for fayoring 
their passage and descent into Sicily, which must open 
to them the most conyenient harbor and station for 
their armament : thus, gaining the concurrence of the 
cities, and certain from whom they might depend on 
for assistance, the way would then be open for them to 
make attempts on Syracuse and Selinus, in case the 
former refused to make up the quarrel with the Eges-' 
teans, and the latter to suffer the replantation of the 
Łeontines.' 

The opinion of Łamachus was diametrically opposite, 
sińce he adyised it ' to be the most judicious measure 
to stand at once against Syracuse, and to try their for* 
tune before that city with the utmost expedition, whilst 
they were yet not competently proyided for resistance, 
and their constemation was still in its height : because 
eyery hostile force is always most terrible on its first 
approach ; and, in case it protract the time of en- 
countering the eyes of its foes, they must recoyer their 
courage through faroiliarity with danger, aud then the 
sight of an enemy is morę apt to inspire contempt. 
But, should they assault them on a sudden whilst yet 
their approach is with terror expectedy the yictory muat 
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infaUibly be their own. In tbi« case, all things would 
co-operate witb tbem to terrify the foe ; sacb as, tbe 
9ight of tbeir numbers, whicb now only could appear 
in tbeir greatest eniargement ; tbe forebodings of tbeir 
hearts wbat miserios were like to ensne ; and, aboye 
all, tbe instant necessity tbey must lie under of bazard- 
ing a battle ; tbat, moreorer, it was likely tbat nnm- 
bers of tbe enemy migbt be surprised yet roaming 
abroad in tbe adjacent country, as still tbey were in- 
crednlons of tbe approacb' pf ibe Athenians : or, even 
tbougb tbe Syracuśans were safely retired witb all 
tbeir effects into tbe city, tbe army must needs becorae 
mastera of prodigious wealtb, if tbey sbould besiege 
tbe city and awe all around it : tbat, by taking tbis 
step, the otber Sicilians would be morę discouraged 
from succoring tbe Syracuśans, and morę easily in- 
clined to concur witb tbe Atbenians, and all sbifts and 
dełays to keep elear of tbe contest, till one side was 
manifestly superior, would be precluded.' He added 
fartber, tbat ' tbey sbould take care to possess tbem- 
seWes of Megara, wbicb was now deserted, and not 
far from Syracuse eitber by sea or land, as it would 
afford a fine station for tbeir sbips to lie in, would 
sbelter tbem on a retreat, and gire expedition to tbeir 
approacbes/ 

But, tbougb Lamacbus delivered bis sentiments 
tbus, be soon gaye up his own opinion, and went over 
to tbat of Alcibiades. And, in pursuance of tbis, Al- 
cibiades witb bis own single sbip passed over to Mes- 
sene ; and, baring gained a conference witb tbe Mes** 
senians about an allianee offensiye and defensive, wben 
no arguments be brought could persuade ; wben, on the 
contrary, tbey retumed tbis answer ; tbat ' into their 
city tbey would not receiye tbem, tbougb tbey were 
ready to accommodate tbem witb a market witbout tbe 
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walls/ he repa4»ed to Rhegium ; and immediatety th^ 
generals, haying manned 8ixty ships with the choicest 
hands of the whole fleet, and taken in a r6quisite stock 
of fiubsistence, steered away for Nazus, learing the rest 
of the armament at Rhegium under the care of one of 
those in the commission. 

After a reception granted them into their city by the 
Naxians, they stood away from thence to Catana ; and, 
when the Cataneans refused to receive them, for in 
that city was a party strongly attached to the Syracu- 
sans, they put into the river Terias. After a nighfs 
continuance there, the next day they sailed for Syra> 
cuse ; keeping the rest of the fleet ready ranged in a 
linę of battle a-head. But they had detached ten be- 
forehand, who were ordered to enter the great harbor 
of Syracuse, and to examine what naval force lay there 
ready launched for senrice, and to proclaim from their 
decks as they passed along the shore — ^that ' the Athe- 
nians are come into those parta to replace the Łeontines 
in their own territory, as they were bound both in point 
pf alliance and consanguinity ; thatwhaterer Łeontines 
therefore were now residing at Syracuse sliould with- 
out fear come oyer to the Athenians^ as friends and 
benefactors/ 

When the proclamation had been madę, and they 
had taken a view of the city and its harbors, and of 
the adjacent ground, what spots were most conrenient 
for a descent and the commeucement of the war, they 
sailed back again to Catana. A council of war had 
been held in that city, and the Cataneans were come to 
a resolution, ' not to receive the armament;' but, how- 
ever, they granted an audience to the generals. At 
which, whilst Alcibiades harangued, and the inhabi* 
tants of Catana were all in the public assembly, the 
Ątheniau soldiers^ without giving any alarm^ puUed 
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down a little gate of a yery sorry stmcture, and tben, 
entering the city, walked np and down in the market. 
But such of the Cataueans as were of the Syracusan 
party no sooner foond that the army was got in, than, 
stmck into a sudden constemation, they stole presently 
out of the city. The number of these was but trifling. 
The rest of the inhabitants decreed an alliance with 
the Athenians, and encouraged them to fetch over the 
reniainder of the army from Rhegium. 

The point being carried, the Athenians hayingpassed 
to Rhegium, were soon with the whole of their fleet 
under sail for Catana, and, on their arriTai there, they 
formed a proper station for their ships and men. 

But now intelligence was brought them from Gama'* 
rina, that ' if they would come to conntenance them, 
that city would declare on their side ;' and that * the 
Syracusans are busy in manning their fleet.' With the 
whole armament therefore they steered along the coast, 
touching first at Syracuse. And, when they found that 
no fleet was there in readiness to put to sea, they stood 
off again for Camarina ; and there, approaching the 
shore, they notified their arrival by the voice of a 
herald. Admittance was howe^er refused them, the 
Caroarineans alleging that ' they were bound by solemn 
oaths to receive only one single ship of the Athenians, 
unless of their own accord they should reąuire a larger 
number.' Thus disappointed, they put out again to 
sea ; and, haying madę a descent on some part of the 
Syracusan territory, they picked up a booty, till the 
Syracusan cayalry making head against them, and 
cutting off some of their light-armed who had strąg- 
gled to a distance, they re-embarked, and went again 
to Catana. 

On their return thither they found the Salaminian ar- 
rived from Athens, to fetch back Alcibiades, by public 
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order Qf the state, to take his trial for fhe crimes 
charged against him by his country, and aiso some 
others of the Boldiery wbo attended bim in tbe eipe-^ 
dition, against wbom informations bad been giren tbat 
tbey were guilty of impiety in tbe affair of tbe myste- 
ries, and against some of tbem in tbat of tbe Mercu- 
ńes : for, tbe Atbenians, after tbe departure of tbe 
fleet, continued to make as strict an inąuisition as erer 
into tbe crimes committed in regard to tbę mysteries, 
and also in regard to tbe Mercuries. Wbat sort of 
persons tbe informers were, was no part ot tbeir eon- 
cern ; but, in tbe beigbt of jealonsy giiring credit indis-* 
criminately to all, tbrougb too greai a deference to 
men of profligate and abandoned lires, tbey appre- 
bended and tbrew into prison tbe most wortby citizens 
of Atbens ; esteeming it morę prudent by pains and 
tortures to detect tbe fact, tban tbat a person of irre- 
proacbable cbaracter, wben once accused tbrougb tbe 
▼illany of an informer, sbould escape witbout tbe 
question : for tbe people baring learned by tradition 
bow grievous tbe tyranny of Pisistratus and bis sous 
became at last ; and, wbat is morę, tbat it was not 
orertbrown by tbemselres and Harmodius, but by tbe 
industry of tbe Łacedaemonians, lived in a constant 
dread of sucb anotber usurpation, and bebeld all tbese 
incidents now witb most suspicious eyes. But, in fact, 
tbe bold attempt of Harmodius and Aiistogiton took 
its rise merely from a competition ; tbe particulars 
of wbicb I sball berę unfold morę largely^ to eon* 
yince tbe world tbat no otber people, no not eyen tbe 
Atbenians tbemselyes, bave any certain account, eitber 
relating to tbeir own tjrrants or tbe transactions of tbat 
period. 

Tbe trutb is, tbat Pisistratus dying possessed of tbe 
tyranny in a good old age, not Hipparcbus, as is gene* 
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rally thougbt, but Hippias, the eldest of bis sous, was 
bis successor in power. Harmodius, wbo was at tbis 
time in tbe ilower of his youtb, was in the power of 
Aristogiton, a citizen of Atfaens, nay, a citizen of tbe 
middle rank, wbo entertained for bim tbe warm- 
est affection. But, sonie insults baying been offered 
to Harmodius by Hipparcbus, tbe son of Pisistratus, 
be discorered tbe affair to Aristogiton. Tbe latter 
received tbe account witb all tbat anguisb wbicb a 
warm afifection feels ; and, alarmed at tbe great 
power of Hipparcbus, lest by force be migbt seize 
tbe youtb, be instantly formed a project; a project as 
notable as bis rank in life would permit, to demolisb 
tbe tyranny. And, in tbe mean time, Hipparcbus, wbo, 
after repeating bis insults to Harmodius, was equally 
unsuccessful in bis suit, could not preyail on bim- 
self to make use of force ; but, bowever, determined 
on some remote occasion wbicb migbt corer bis real 
design from detection, and was actually studying an 
opportunity to accomplisb bis object : for, tbe power 
be bad was neyer exerted in sucb a manner as to draw 
on bim tbe popular batred, and bis deportment was 
nęitber inyidious nor distasteful. Nay, for tbe most 
part, tbis set of tyrants were exact obsenrers of tbe 
rules of yirtne and discretion. Tbey exacted from tbe 
Athenians only a twentietb of tbeir reyenue ; tbey 
beautified and adorned tbe city; took on tbemselyes 
tbe wbole conduct of tbe wars ; and presided oyer tbe 
relig^ous sacrifices. In otber respects, tbe state was 
goyemed by tbe laws already establisbed, except tbat 
tbey always exerted tbeir influence to place tbeir own 
creatures in tbe first offices of tbe goyernment. Seye- 
rai of tbeir own family enjoyed tbe annual office of 
arcbon at Atbens: and, amongst otbers, Pisistratus, 
tbe son of Hippias the tyrant, wbo borę tbe same name 
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with his grandfather, and, in his arcbonsbip, dedicated 
the altar of the twelre gods in the public forum, and 
that of Apollo in the tempie of the Pythian. The peo- 
ple of Athens haying sińce madę additions to it in order 
to enlarge the altar in the forum, by that means effaced 
the inscription : but that in the Pythian is yet legible, 
though the letters are wearing out apace, and runs 
thus: 

Pisistratus from Hippias born, 
Of Pythian Phcebus, radiant god of day, 

Cbose thus the tempie to adorn, 
And thus record his own superior sway. 

But, farther, that Hippias sticceeded in the govem- 
xaeiit as the eldest sou, I myself can positiyely aver ; 
as I know it to be so, and haye examined all the ac- 
counts of tradition with much greater accuracy than 
others : but any one may be convinced of the fact by 
what I am going to subjoin. — Now, we have abundant 
light to prove that he was the only one of the legiti- 
mate brothers who had any sons. So much the altar 
attests, and the column erected for a perpetual brand 
of the injustice of the tyrants in the citadel of Athens. 
In the latter, the inscription makes no mention of any 
son, of either Thessalus or Hipparchus ; but names 
five of Hippias, who were brought him by Myjrrhine, the 
daughter of Callias, the son of Hyperochidas. It is 
certainly most probable that the eMest son was mar- 
ried first ; nay, he is named the first after his father 
on the upper part of the column. And there were 
good reasons for this preference ; because his seniority 
gaye him this rank ; and because he succeeded to the 
tyranny. Nor can itin any light seem probable to me 
that Hippias, on a sudden and with ease, could haye 
seized the tyranny, had Hipparchus died when in- 
vested with it^ and he had only one day'£ time to effect 
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his own establishment. The reyerse is the tnith; 
tbat, haring for a length of time been familiarised to 
the expectation, haviDg rendered himself awful to the 
citizens, and being supported by yigilant and trusty 
guards, he received and enjoyed his power with abun- 
dant security. He neyer had cause, as a younger 
brother must have had, to work his way through per- 
plexitie8 and dangers, as in that case he could not by 
practice haye been madę an adept in the affairs of go- 
yernment ; but it was accidental, and owing intirely to 
subseąuent misfortunes, that Hipparchus got the title, 
and passed in the opinion of succeeding ages for one of 
the tyrants. 

On Harmodius therefore, who was deaf to his solici- 
tations, he executed his resentment in the manner pre- 
determined : for, a summons haying been deliyered to 
a sister of his, a young yirgin, to attend and carry the 
basket in some public procession, they afterwards re- 
jected ber; alleging, she neyer had nor could haye 
been summoned, because she was unworthy of the ho- 
nor. This affront highly proyoked Harmodius ; but 
Aristogiton, out of zeal for him, was far morę exaspe- 
rated at it. The points needful to their intended re- 
yenge were concerted with the party who concurred in 
the design ; but they waited for the great Panathensea 
to strike the blow: on which festiyal alone, without 
incurring suspicion, such of the citizens as assisted in 
the procession might be armed and gathered together 
in numbers. It was settled that they themselyes should 
begin ; and then, the body of their accomplices were 
to undertake their protection against the guards of the 
tyranfs family. 

The persons madę priyy to this design were but few, 
from a yiew to a morę secure execution of it : for they 
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presumed that eTen siich as were Dot in the secref, 
when the attempt was once in whaterer maDner begun, 
finding themselyes armed, would seize the opportanity, 
and readily concur to assert their own freedom. When 
therefore the festiyal was come, Hippias, repairingj 
without the walls to the place called Ceramicns, and 
there attended by his gaards, was prescribing and ad- 
justing the order of the processiou. Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, each aimed with a daggerj adranced to 
execate their parts; but when they saw one of their 
accomplices in familiar conyersation with Hippias, for 
Hippias was affable and conrteous to all men, they 
were struck with fear; they imagined the whole of 
their plot had been betrayed, and that already they 
were oniy not apprehended. Now therefore, by a 
sudden resolntion, they determined, if possible, to 
snatch a timely revenge on him, by whom they were 
aggrieyed, and on whose account they had embarked 
into so dangerous an affair. In this hurry of thought 
they rnshed back into the city, and met with Hippar- 
chus at the place called Łeocorium ; where, without 
any regard to their own safety, they madę an instant 
assault on him. And thus, in all the fury of passion, 
one actuated by jealousy, and the other by resentment, 
they wounded and killed him. As the people imme- 
diately ran together, Aristogiton, by fayor of the eon- 
course, escaped for the present, but, being afterwards 
seized, was anmercifuUy treated : bat Harmodins was 
instantly slain on the spot. 

The news of this assassination being carried to Hip* 
pias at the Ceramicus, he moyed off immediately ; not 
to the scenę of aotion, but towards the armed accom* 
plices in the processiou, before they could be informed 
of the fact, as they were stationed at a distance. He 
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artfuUy suppressed on his coutitenance all sense of 
the calamity; and, pointing to a certain spot, com- 
manded them aloud to throw down their arms and file 
otf thither. This command they obeyed, expecting 
he had something to communicate to them. But Hip- 
pias, addressing himself to his guards, ordered them to 
take away those arms. He then picked out man by 
man, from amongst them, such as he designed to put 
to the ąuestion, and all on whom a dagger was found : 
for, by ancient custom, they were to make the proces- 
sion with a spear and a shield. « 

In this manner this conspiracy took its rise,' and this 
desperate attempt was executed by Harmodius and Ari- 
stogiton, from the impulse of a sudden consternation. 
But after this the tyranny became morę grievous on 
the Athenians. Hippias, who was now morę than ever 
alarmed, put many of the citizens to death, and cast 
bis thoughts about towards foreign powers, to secur^ 
himself an asylum abroad, in case of a total rererse 
at home. To ^antidas therefore, the son of Hippo- 
cltis, tyrant of Łampsacus ; to a Łampsacene thongh 
he himself was an Athenian, he married his daughter 
Archedice, knowing^ that family to haye a powerful in- 

* And yet so violently were tyrants detested at Athens, that 
tiie memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton waa eyer after ho* 
nored there as martyrs for liberty, and first authors of th^ 
ruin of tyrants. Their praises were publicly sung at the great 
Fanatheirasa. No slave was ever called by their names. 
Praziteles was employed to cast th«ir etatues, which were 
afterwards set up in the forum : Xerxes indeed carried 
them away into Fersia, but Alezander afterwards sent them 
back to Athens. Flutarch has preseryed a smart reply of An- 
tipho, the orator, who will appear in this history, to the elder 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. The laUer had put the ąues- 
tion, which was the finest kind of brass? <That/ repłied 
Antipbo, ' of which the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton 
were madę.' 
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terest with king Dańus : and Ihe monument of tbat 
lady is now at Łampsacus, and has this inscription : 

From Hippias sprung, with regal pow'r array*d, 

Within this earth Archedice is laid ; 

By father, husband, brothers, sons, allied 

To haughty thrones, yet nerer 6tain'd with pńde. 

For the space of three years after this Hippias con- 
tinued in possession of the tyranny at Athens ; but, 
being deposed in the fourth by the Łacedaemonianff, 
and the exiled Alcmesonidse, he retired by agreement 
to Sigaeum ; from thence to uEantidas at Łampsacus ; 
and from thence to king Darius; and, with a com- 
mand under him, he marched twenty years after to 
Marathon ; and, though much adyanced in years, 
seryed in that war with the Medes. 

The people of Athens, reflecting on these past trans- 
actioDs, and recoUecting all the dismal narratiyes 
about them, which tradition had handed down, treated 
with great severity and deep suspicions all such as 
were informed against, in relation to the mysteries ; 
and they construed the whole procedurę as the dawn- 
ing of a plot to erect an oligarchical and tyrannic 
power. And, as their passions were infiamed by such 
apprehensions, many worthy and yaluable citizens 
were already thrown into priśon. Nay, it seemed as 
if their inąuisition was to have no end, sińce from day 
to day their indignation gaye in to morę increasing se- 
yerity, and numbers were constantly arrested. Herę, 
one of those^ who had been imprisoned on suspicion, 

> This person, according to Plutarch in Alcibiades, was An- 
docides, the orator, a man always reckoned of the oligarchical 
faction : and one Timseus, his intimate friend, who was a man 
of smali consideration at Athens, but remarkable for a pene- 
trating and enterprising genius, was the person who per- 
suaded him to tom informer. 
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4iiid a sa^picton too of being most deeply concerDed in 
the crime, 1$ persuaded, by on^ of his fellow-prisoners, 
to tum an eyidence, no matter whether of truth or 
falsehood. Many conjectures baye passed on botb 
•sides ; but no one, neitber at tbat time nor sińce, bas 
•been able to discoyer the men wbo were really con- 
cerned in the affair. The argument which prevailed 
on this person was, * the necessity for his taking such 
» step, eyen though he had no band in the commission, 
sińce by this he would inf^llibly procure his own 
safety, and deliver the city from its present confu- 
«ion: for be must be much morę secure of saying 
.bis iife by such yoluntary confession on a promise 
of indemnity, than be could possibly be should he per- 
sist in an ayowal of bis innocence, and be brought to 
» trial.' In short, this man became an eyidence, both 
against himself and against others> in the affair. of the 
Itfercuries. 

Great was the joy of the Athenian people at this^ as 
it was. thought, uudoubted discoyery : and, as they 
bad been higbly chagrined before at their inability to 
detect the criminals, wbo had so outrageously insulted 
the multitude^ they immediately discharged this in- 
former, and all other prisoners whom he did not name 
as accomplices. On such as he expressly named the 
judicial trials were held. Some of them they put to 
death, as many as were preyented by timely arrests 
froln flying from justice ; but they pronounced the 
sentence of death against the fugitiyes, and set a price 
on their beads. Yet all this while it was by no means 
elear, tbat those wbo suffered were not unjustly con- 
demned. Tbus much howeyer is certain, tbat by such 
proceedings the public tranquillity was restored. 

In regard to Alcibiades, the Athenians were higbly 
ancensed against bim, sińce the party which were hia 

THUC. V0L. III. B 
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enemies, and had madę tbeir attacks on htm before htn 
departnre, continued still to infiame them. And no W, 
as they presnmed the tmth bad been detected, in re- 
lation to tbe Mercuriea, it appeared to them beyond 
a scniple, tbat be must also baye been gnilty of tbe 
crimes cbarged against bim about tbe mysteries, on tbe 
same ground of a secret combination against tbe de«- 
mocracy. 

At this critłcal period of time, wben tbe pnblic con^ 
fusion was in all its beigbt, it fartber bappened, tbat a 
Łacedaemonian army, tbougb by no means large, ad- 
yanced as far as tbe Istbmns, to execnte some scbeme 
along witb the Bosotians. Tbis was interpreted to tbe 
prejndice of Alcibiades, as if tbey bad nów taken tbe 
field at bis instigation, and not on any account of 
obliging the Bcsotians ; and tbat, ' bad tbey noit bap- 
pily apprebended in time sncb as bad been informed 
against, Athens had now been infallibly betrayed/ 
Nay, for the space of a nigbt, tbey kept g^ard nnder 
arms, within the city, in the tempie of Tbesens. 

About tbe same time, also, the friends of Alei* 
biades at Argos were snspected of a design to assanlt 
tbe people : and those bostages of the Argiyes, who 
were kept in cnstody among tbe islands, the Athenians 
on tbis occasion deliyered up to the people of Argos, 
to be put to deatb on these suspicions. 

Thns reasons flowed in from eyery qnarter for sus<^ 
pecting Alcibiades. Desirous tberefore to bring bim to 
atrial and to execution, tbey accordingly despatched tbe 
Salaminian to Sicily, and ordered bim and sncb others 
as they had informations against to repair to Athens. 
But it had been giyen them in charge to notify to bim, 
that ' be should foUow them bome in order to make 
bis defence,' and by no means to put bim under arrest. 
This management was owing to a desire of preyenting 
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all 8tir in the army or in ihe enemy ; and, not least 
of all, to their willin^ess that the Mantineans and 
Argives sbould continne in the seryice, whose at* 
tendance in the expedition they whoUy ascribed to the 
interest Alcibiades had with them. 

In pursuance of this, Alcibiades on board his own 
ship, and accompanied by all those who were involved 
in the same^accusation, sailed awayfrom Sicily with 
the Salaminian for Athens ; and when they were ^ot 
to the height of Thuria, they no ionger followed; 
but ąnitting their ship, were no Ionger to be seen. 
Censnred as they were, they durst not in fact undergo 
a trial. The crew of the Salaminian exerted them-. 
8elves immediately in the search after Alcibiades and 
his companions : bat when they fonnd the search was 
ineffectoal, they gave it up, and steered away for 
Athens : and Alcibiades, now become a fug^tire, 
passed over in a vessel soon after from Thuria ' to 
Peloponnesus : but the Athenians, on his thus aban- 
doning his defence, pronounced the sentence of death 
against him and his associates. 

After these transactions, the Athenian generale who 
remkined in Sicily, haying dirided their whole arma- 
ment into two sąuadrons, and taken the command of 
each by lot, set sail with all their united force for 
Selinus and Egesta. They were desirous to kuow 
wbether the Egesteans would pay down the money ; to 
discoyer also the present posturę of the Selinuntians, 

> Somebody at Thuria, who knew Alcibiades, asked him, 
why he woald not stand a trial, and tmst his country? * In 
other pointa I would ; but, when my life ia concerned, I would 
not trust my mother, lest she sbould make a mistake, and put 
in a black bean inatead of a wbite one.' And, when he was 
afterwarda told that his countrymen had passed the sentence 
of death against him, he briskly replied, ' But I'll make Łbem 
know that I am aliTe.' Plutarch in Alcibiades. 
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and fo learn the state of tfaeir ąuarrels with tbe Eg^ś^ 
teans. In their course, keeping on the left that part 
of Sicily which lies on the Tyrrhene gulf, tbey arrived 
at Himera, which is the only Grecian city in this part 
of Sicily ; and, when denied rećeption here, they re- 
sumed thcir course. Tonching afterwards at Hyccara, 
a Sicanian fortress, but an annoyance to tbe Egesteans, 
they surprised it ; for it was sitnated close on tbe sea ; 
and baying doomed tbe inhabitants to be slayes, tbey 
deliyered the place into tbe bands of the Egesteans, 
whose cavalry was now attending on tbe Athenian 
niotions. The land-forces marcbed away from bence 
through tbe territories of the Siculi, till they bad 
again reached Catana; but tbe yessels, on board of 
which were the slayes, came back along tbe coasts. 

Nicias bad proceeded from Hyccara directly tof 
Egesta, where, after transacting otber points, and 
receiying tbirty talents,^ be rejoined tbe grand arna a- 
ment at Catana : and berę tbey set up the slayes to 
sale,' and raised by tbe money paid for them one 
bundred and twenty talents.^ 

They also sailed abóut to their Sicilian allies, sum- 
moning them to send in their reinforcements. With 
a diyision also of their forc^ tbey appeared before 
Hybla, a bostile city in the district of Gela, but were 
not able to take it. And here tbe summer ended. 

Winter now succeeding, tbe Athenians began im- 
mediately to get all tbings in readiness for an attempt 
on Syracuse. The Syracusans were equally intent on 
making an attack on them : for, sińce the Athenians 

^ > 5812/. lOs. sterling. 

3 Among the rest, Nicias sold at this sale Lais, the famous 
courtesan, at this time a very young girl, whom her pur- 
cbasers carried to Corinth. Plutarch in Nicias. 

» 23,250^ sterling. 
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faad not thought proper, during^ their first panic and 
constemation, to fali iustantly on th«m, such a pro- 
traction reinspired them day after day with new re** 
viviDg coarage : sińce, farther, by cmising on tbe other 
side of Sicily, they seemed to affect a remoteness fronji 
them ; aod, thougb showing themselyes before Hybla, 
and attempting tbe place, tbey had not been able 
to carry it, tbe Syracusans began. now to treat tbem 
witb an open contempt. Tbey even insisted, as migbt 
be expected from a populace wbo are in bigh spirits, 
* that their generals sbould lead out towards Catana, 
sińce tbe enemy durst not yentare to march ągainst 
them.' The Syracusan borsemen also, sent daily out 
to observe their motions ; rode boldly up to tbe camp 
of tbe Athenians, insulting tbem in other respects, bat 
especially witb this sneering demand, *■ Whether they 
were not rather come to gain a settlement for them- 
selyes on a foreign shore, than to replace tbe Łeontines 
in their old possessions V 

The Athenian generals, informed of these brayados, 
were desirous to seduce tbe whole strengtb of Syra- 
case to as great a distance as possible from that city, 
that they migbt snatch an opportunity of transporting 
thitber their own forces by fayor of tbe night, and 
seize a proper spot whereon to fix their encampment, 
without any obstrnction from tbe enemy. They were 
well conyinced, that their point could not be so easily 
accomplished, sbould tbey endeayor to force a descent 
in tbe face of tbe enemy, or by a land-marcb sbould 
giye them an early notice of their design : for, in such 
cases, their own light-armed, and that cumbersome 
train wbich mnst attend, as they had no borse to coyer 
their motions, must snffer greatly from tbe numerous 
eayalry of the Syracusans ; but, by tbe other scheme, 
they might preoccupy a spot of ground where tbe 
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cavalry could not gire tLein any considerable annoy* 
ance. Nay, what ia morę, the SyracDsan exile8, who 
followed their camp, had infonned them of a piece 
t)f groundy coDYenient for their purpose, near Olym- 
pi»am. 

In order therefore to accompliah the point, the gene- 
rała had recourse to the foUowing artifice. They de- 
apatched an emiaaary, of whose fidelity they were well 
aaaured, and who might also pasa with the generała of 
Syracnae aa well affected to their canae. The person 
«mployed waa a Catanean. He told them ' he was 
aent by their friends in Catana/ with whose namea 
they were acąnainted, and knew well to be of that 
number in Catana, which peraiated in ateadfast attach- 
ment to them : he said farther, that ' the Atheniana 
reposed themaelrea by night within the city at a dia- 
tance from their arma ; and that in caae they, the Sy- 
racuaana, on a day prefixed, would with all the forcea 
of their city appear by early dawn before the Athe- 
niań camp, the Cataneana wonld ahut up those within 
the city, and aet fire to their ahipping, by which meana 
they. might force the intrenchmenta, and render them- 
aelyea maatera of the camp : that, farther, the party 
of Cataneana that would co-operate with them in this 
acheme waa very large, and already prepared to exe- 
cttte theae pointa he waa now aęnt to propose/ 

The Syracusan generała, whose ardor other contin* 
gencea had already inflamed, and who had formed a 
reaolution, eyen previous to such enconragement, to 
march their forcea towarda Catana, without the leaat 
reaerye gare implicit credit to this emisaary; and, 
having inatantly pitched on a day for execntion, dis- 
miaaed him. They also, for by this time the Selinun- 
tian and aome other au^iliariea had joined them, iasued 
out their ordera for the whole military atreng^h of Sy- 
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racuM to marcb out on tbe day appointed. No sooner 
tberefore were all the needful preparations adjusted, 
and tho time at band at which they were to make their 
ąppearance, than» on tbe marcb for Catana, they halted 
one nig^bt on tbe banka of tbe Syro»tbus,in the Łeontine 
district. But tbe Atbenians, when assured they bad tbua 
taken tbe field, decamped instantly witb tbe wbole of 
tbeir force, and witb all tbe Sicilian and other ausilia* 
ries wbo bad joined tbem, and embarking tbemselyes 
on board tbeir sbips and transports, steered away by 
nigbt for Syracnse : and, early tbe next dawn, they 
landed on tbe intended spot near Olympiseum, intent 
on forming and securing tbeir encampment. Tbe ca- 
Talry of tbe Syracusans, in tbe mean time, came up 
first to Gatana ; and diacoyering that tbe wbole Athe- 
niań army bad put to sea by nigbt, they returned witb 
tbis intelligence to tbeir foot. On this, the wbole 
army, 8oon wbeeling aboat, returned witb all speed to 
tbe defence of Syracuse. 

In tbe mean time tbe Atbenians, as tbe enemy bad 
a long way to marcb, formed an encampment on an 
ądyantageous spot witbout tbe least obstruction. On 
it, they were possessed of tbe adyantage of figbting only 
ąt tbeir own discretion ; and tbe Syracusan borse could 
not give tbem the least annoyance, either during or 
before an engagement. On one side, they were flanked 
by walls, bonses, trees, and a marsb ; and on tbe other, 
by preciplces. They also felled some trees that grew 
near ; and carrying tbem down to the shore, they piled 
tbem into a barricade for tbe defence of tbeir ships, 
ąod to cover tbem on tbe side of Dascon. Tbey also 
espeditiottsly threw up a rampart, on the part wbieb 
yeemed most accessible to tbe enemy, of stones picked 
out for tbe purpose, and timber, and broke down the 
bńdge of tbe Anapus. 
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Thns bnsied as they were on fortifying tbeir camp; 
not 80 much as one person rentured out of the city to 
obstruct their proceedings. The first who appeared to 
make auy resistance were the Syracusan-carąlry ; and^ 
when once tbey had shown themselresy the whole body 
of their infatitry was soon in sight. They advanced 
first of all quite up to the Athenian works ; butj when 
they perceiyed that they would not sally out to fight 
them, they again retreated; and, hayiog crossed the 
Toad to Helorum, reposed themselves for the night. 

The succeeding day the Athenians and allies pre- 
pared for engagement ; and their order of battle was 
formed as foUows : — ^The Argives and Mantineans had 
the right, the Athenians the centrę, and the rest of the 
linę was formed by the other confederates. ' One balf 
of the whole force, which was ranged in the first linę, 
was drawn up by eight in depth. The other half, 
being posted near the tents, formed a hoUow sąuare, 
in which the men were also drawn up by eight. The 
latter were ordered, if any part of the linę gav'e way, 
to keep a good look out, and advance to tbeir support.. 
And within this hoUow sąuare they posted all the train 
who attended the serrice of the army. 

But the Syracnsans drew up their heayy-armed, 
which body consisted of the whole military strength of 
Syracuse, and all the confederates who had joined 
them, in files consisting of sixteen. Those who had 
joined with auxiliary quotas were chiefly the Selinuń* 
tians ; and next, the horse of the GeloailB, amounting 
in the whole to about two hundred : the horse also of 
the Camarineans, about twenty in number, and about 
fifty archers. But their horsemen they posted to the 
right, being not fewer in number than twelve hundred ; 
aiid^ next to them, the darters. 

The Athenians being now intent on adyancing to the 
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charge, Nicias, addressing himself in regnlar order to 
the troops of the several states, animated them to the 
fight by tbe followiDg barangue, repeated in tum to 
tbe wbole ąrmy :— 

* What need, my fellow-soldiers, of a long exhorta- 
tion, sińce we are berę, determined, and resolate for 
action ? for tbis our present arrangement seems to me 
a stronger confirmation of yonr courage than any words 
coald be, ho w eloąnently soeyer deliyered, if we were 
inferior in strength. But wben, Argiyes, Mantineans, 
Athenians, and the flower of tbe isles, we are berę 
assembled togetber, bow is it possible, wben such 
brare and numerous allies are to flgbt in company; 
tbat we sbonld not entertain a steadfast, nay, tbe 
warmest bope, tbat the yictory will be our own ? Nay 
morę, as we baye to do witb a promiscuous crowd, tbe 
mob of a city, not selected for seryice, as we baye bad 
tbe honor to be ; and wbo, it must be added, are but 
Sicilians; wbo, though affecting to despise us, will 
neyer sustain our cbarg^e, becaose tbeir skill is far 
beneath tbeir courage. 

'Łet eyery soldier, fartber, recall to bis remem- 
brance, tbat be is now at a yast distance from bis na- 
tiye soil, and near no friendly land but wbat you shall 
render such by tbe efforts of your ^alor. Such things 
I am bonnd to snggest to your remembrance ; tbe re- 
yerse, lam well conyinced, of wbat our enemies utter 
for tbeir mutual encpuragement. They undoubtedly 
are roaring aloud, Itis for your country you are now 
to figbt. But I tell you, tbat from your country you 
are now remote ; and, as such, must either conquer, or 
not withont difficulty eyer see it again, sińce tbe nu«> 
merons cayalry of the enemy will press bard on our 
retreat. Cali tberefore to mind your own dignity and 
wprth; adyance with alacrity.to assault your foes; 
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conirinced that your present Decessities and wanto 
are far morę terrible tban the enemy you are to en- 

When Nicias had finisłied this exfaortation be led 
on bifl army towards tbe enconnter. Bat the Syracu- 
sana were not yet prepared, as by no means e^pecting 
to be cbarged so soon ; and some of tbe sołdiers, as 
tbe dty lay so near, bad straggled tbitber. Tbese 
boweyer came ranning witb all eagemess and speed to 
gain tbeir posto ; too late on tbe wbole ; but, as eacb 
of tbem met witb any number iutent on action, be 
ranged bimself in tbeir company. Tbe Syracusans, to 
do tbem justice, were not deficient in alacrity or cou- 
ragę, neitber in tbe present battle nor any of tiie fol- 
lowing. Tbey maintcdned tbeir ground gallantly as 
long as tbeir competence of skill enabled tbem ; but 
wben tbat failed tbem, tbey were forced, tbougb witb 
reluctance, to slacken in tbeir ardor. Howeyer, tbougb 
far from imagining tbat tbe Atbenians would presume 
to begin tbe attack, and tbougb obl^d in a burry to 
stand on tbeir defence, tbey took up tbeir arms, and 
adyaneed immediately to meet tbeir foe. 

Jn tbe first place, tberefore, tbe alingers of Stones, 
witb eitber tbe band or tbe sling, and tbe arcbers, on 
botb sides, began tbe engagement; and altemately 
cbased one anotber, as is generally tbe case among 
tbe bodies of tbe ligbt-armed. In tbe next place, tbe 
sootbsayers brougbt forward and immolated tbe solemn 
yictims ; and tbe trumpets summoned tbe beayy-armed 
to doae firm togetber and adyaaice. 

All sides now began to face : tbe Syracusans to ńght 
for tbeir country ; eacb soldier amongst tbem for bis 
natiye soil ; to earn, for tbe present his preseryation, 
and for tbe futurę bis liberty. On tbeir enemies' side : 
tbe Atbenians, to gain possession of a Ibreign country, 
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and not to damage their own by a dastardly bebavior ; 
the Argiyes, and yoluntary part of the confederates, to 
procure for the Atbenians a bappy accomplisbment of 
their schemes, and again to vigit their own country, to 
which they were endeared, victorious and triuraphant; 
and that part of the confederacy which attended in 
ofoedience to the orders of their mastera were highly 
ąniraated by the thought, that they must eam their 
safety no w at once, or, if defeated now, must for the 
futurę despair ; and then, secretly actuated perhąps by 
the distant hope that, were others reduced to the Athe- 
niań yoke, their own boadage might be rendered morę 
light and easy. 

The business being now come to blows, they for a 
long time maintained the ground on both sidea. It 
happened, farther, that some claps of thunder were 
beard, attended with lightning and a heavy rain. Tbis 
caused a sudden consternatioif in the Syracusans, who 
now for the first time engąged the Atbenians, and had 
gained yery little experience in the affairs of war : but, 
by the morę experienced enemy, these accidents were 
interpreted as the ordinary eifects of the season ; and 
their concern was rather employed on the enemy, 
whom they found no easy conąuest. But the Argires* 
baring first of all defeated the leftwing of the Syracu- 
sans, and the Atbenians being afterwards successful in 
their quarter of the battle, the whole Syracusan army 
was soon thrown into disorder, and began the flight« 
The Atbenians howeyer did not continue the pursnit 
to any great distance ; for the Syracusan cayalry, aa 
they were numerous and unbroken, put a stop to the 
chase by assaulting those parties of heayy-armed whom 
they saw detached for the pursuit, and driying thera 
back into their own linę. Having pursued only so far 
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as they could in an orderly and secure manner, they 
again retreated and erected a trophy. 

Bat the Syracnsans, who had rallied again in the 
road to Heloram, and were drawn up as well as the 
present posturę of affairs would pertnit, sent a strong 
detacbment from their body for the guard of Olym- 
piaenm ; apprehensire that the Athenians might other- 
wise seize the treasures that were reposited there. 
And tbis being done, with the remainder of their force 
they retired within the walls of Syracuse. 

The Athenians in the mean time madę no advances 
against Olympisenm ; but, after gathering together the 
bodies of their slain, and laying them on the funeral 
pyrę, they passed the night on the field of battle. 

The next day they delivered up their dead under 
truce to the Syracusans, of whom and their allies there 
had perished about two hundred and sixty men ; and 
then gathered up the bones of their own. Of the Athe- 
nians and their allies, about fifty in all were slain : and 
now, with all the pillage they had madę of the enemy, 
they sailed back to Catana. 

This was owing to the season of the year, now ad- 
Tanced to winter. It was no longer judged possible 
for them to be able to continue the war in their present 
post before they had procured a supply of horse from 
Athens, and had assembled others from their confede- 
rates in Sicily, that they might not be intirely exposed 
to the horse of the enemy. They were also intent on 
collecting pecuniary aids in those parts, and some were 
expected from Athens : ' They might also obtain the 
concurrence of some other cities, which they hoped 
would proYO morę tractable, sińce they had gained a 
battle: they wanted, farther, to furnish themseWes 
with proyisions and all necessary stores, which might 
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enable tbem early in tbe spring to make new attempts 
on Syracuse.' Determined by tbese considerations, 
they sailed back to Naxus and Catana, in order to 
Winter tbere. 

Tbe Syracusans, after tbey bad performed tbe obse- 
^uies of tbeir slain, called a generał assembly of the 
people. And on tbis occasion Hermocrates, tbe son of 
Hermon, a man wbo was inferior to nonę in all otber 
branches of bnman prudence, wbo for military skill 
was in bigb reputation, and renowned for brarery, 
standing fortb among tbem, endeayored to encourage 
tbem, and preyent tbeir being too mucb dispirited by 
tbeir late defeat. 

He told them, ' tbat in courage tbey bad not been 
worstedy but tbeir want of discipline bad done them 
barm : and yet tbe barm suffered by tbat was not near 
so great as they might justly baye expected; especially 
wben, no better than a rabble of mecbanics, they had 
been obliged to enter tbe lists against the most experi- 
enced soldiery of Greece : tbat what burt them most 
was too large a number of generals, and tbe multi- 
plicity of commands wbich was thence occasioned, for 
tbe number of tbose who commanded was fifteen ; wbilst 
tbe bulk of their army obseryed no discipline, and 
obeyed no orders at all ; but were only a few skilful 
generals selected for tbe trust, — would tbey only be 
intent tbis winter on training tbeir bodies of beayy- 
armed, and furnisb others with arms who bad nonę for 
themselyes, in order to enlarge their number as much 
as possible, and inure them to settled exercise and 
use, — ^be assured tbem, tbus, in all probability, tbey 
must on the wbole be too bard for tbeir foes, as their 
natural portion of yalor was great, and skill would be 
attained by practice : that botb of tbese would pro- 
gressiyely become morę perfect ; discipline, by being 
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exerci6ed througli a series of danger and inward bravery, 
would inerely of itself increase in gallant confidence, 
wfaen aasured of the support of skill. As to generała, 
that few only, and those inyested with absolute power, 
onght to be elected and confirmed by a solemn oath 
from tbe people, tbat they were permitted to lead tbe 
army wfaere and bo w they jndged beat for tbe public 
senrice : for, by tbia means, wbat onght to be concealed 
would be less liable to detection, and all tbe achemea 
of war migbt be directed with order and a certainty of 
aucceaa.' 

The Syracnaana, who had listened to tbia discourae, 
decreed whateyer be propoaed. They elected Hermo- 
cratea himaelf to be a generał, and Heraclidea, the aon 
of Łyaimachua, and Sicanua, tbe aon of Hexece8tu8 ; 
theae three. They alao appointed ambaa^adora to go 
to Corinth and Łacedaemon, to procnre the alliance of 
thoae atatea, and to peranade the Łacedsemoniana to 
make botter war on the Atheniana, with an open arowal 
that they acted in behalf of the Syracuaana : that, by 
this meana, they migbt either be obliged to recall their 
fleet from Sicily, or migbt be leaa able to aend any re- 
inforcementa to the army already there. 

The Athenian forcea, which lay at Catana, aoon 
madę an excuraion from thence to Measene, expecting 
to bare it betrayed into their power. But all the atepa 
taken preyioualy for the pnrpoae were totally diacon- 
eerted: for Alcibiadea, on hia ąuitting the command 
when recalled to Athena, being convinced within him- 
aelf that exile muat be hia portion, betrayed tbe whole 
project, aa be had been in the aecret, to auch peraons 
at Meaaene aa were attached to the Syracuaana. The 
fi rat atep tbia party took waa to put to death all the 
peraons againat whom be in^formed ; and, at the time 
of this attempt, being quite in a ferment and under 
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arins, tbey carried their point ; bo tbat those who 
wiflhed to giye it were obliged to refuse admisńon to 
the Athenians. The Athenians therefore, after thirteen 
daya^ continnaiice on the coast, when the weather be- 
gan to* be tempestuons, when tbeir proTisions failed, 
and no hope of success appeared^ returned to Naxus, 
where, haring thrown up an intrencbment round their 
camp, they continned the rest of the winter. Tbey also 
despatched a trireme to Athens, to fbrwatd a supply of 
tnoney and horsemen to join tbem witbont fkil by the 
beginning of the spring. 

The Syracusans employed themselYes tbis winter in 
ibrtifying their city. Tbey inclosed Temenites within 
their new works, and carried tbeir wali tbrongb all 
tbat lengtb of gronnd wbicb faces Bpipole ; tbat, in 
caae they sbonld be unable to keep the field, the enemy 
might have as little room as possible to raise connter- 
works of annoyance. They also placed a garrison at 
Megara, and another in Olympiasnm ; and all along 
the sea tbey drove rows of piles, whererer tlie gronnd 
was oonTeoient for descentA. Knowing also tbat the 
Athenians wintered at Naxus, tbey marched out with 
all tbeir force against Gatana. Tbey raraged the terri- 
tory of tbe Cataneans ; and, after bnrning the tents and 
camps of the Athenians, tbey returned borne. 

HaTing also had intelligence tbat tbe Athenians bad 
sent an embassy to Camarina, under faror of a treaty 
madę formerly with tbem by Łaches, to try if it were 
possible to procure tbeir concurrence ; tbey also de- 
spatched an embassy tbither, to traTerse the negotia- 
tion : for tbe Camarineans were suspected by tbem, as 
they bad not cordially sent in tbeir ąuota of assist- 
ance for tbe first battle, and lest for tbe Aiture tbey 
might be totally averse from acting in tbeir support, as 
in tbat battle they had seen tbe Athenians yictorious ; 
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and so, induced by the former treaty they had madę 
with the latter, might now declare openly on tbeir 
aide. 

Wben tberefore Hermocrates and others were arrived 
at Gamańna from Syracuse, and from tbe Atbenians, 
Eupbemus and bis coUeagues in the embassy, an as- 
aembly of tbe Camarineans was held ; in wbich, Her- 
mocrates, desirous to give them a timely distaste against 
the Atheniansy barangued them tbus : — 

' Our embassy bither, ye men of Camarina, bas not 
been occasioned by any fears we were under that you 
inigbt be too mnch terrified at tbe great equipment witb 
wbich tbe Atbenians bave invaded us ; but rather by 
our knowlege witb what kind of arguments they would 
impose on your UBderstanding, by which, before we bad 
an opportunity to remonstrate, they might seduce you 
into a concurrence. Sicily in fact they haye inyaded, 
on such pretext as you haye beard them giye out ; but 
witb such intentions as we haye all abundant reason to 
suspect. And to me it is elear that tbeir schemes haye 
no tendency to replant the Łeontines, but rather to 
supplant us all : for, how is it reconcilable witb com- 
mon sense, that a people who haye eyer been employed 
in the ruin of the states wbich are neighboring to 
Athens, should be sincere in re-establisbing a Sicilian 
people ; or, by the bonds of consang^uinity, hołd them- 
selyes obliged to protect the Łeontines, who are of 
Chalcidic descent, whilst on the Cbalcideans of Eu- 
boea, from whom these others are a colony, they bold 
fast riveted the yoke of slayery ? No ; it is the same 
cruel policy that subjugated the Grecians in that part 
of the world, wbich now exerts itself to glut tbeir am- 
bition in this. 

* These are those yery Atbenians, who formerly bay-> 
ing been elected their common leaders by tbe well-de-* 
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signing lonians and tfaat confederate body which d»r 
ńved from them tfaeir descent, on the glorions pretence 
of avenging themsel^es on the.Persian monarch, abu8e4 
their trust by enslaying those who placed confidence iu 
them ; eharging somewith deserting the common cause, 
others with their mutual embroilments, and all, at 
length, with diiferent but specious criminations : and, 
on the whole, these Athenians waged war againat the 
Mede, not in the canse of Grecian liberty, as neither 
did the other Grecians in the defence of their own : 
the former fonght, not indeed to subject the rest of 
Greece to the Mede, but to their ownselyes ; the latter, 
merely to obtain a change of master ; a master not in- 
ferior in poMcy, but far morę abnndant in malice. 

' But though Athens, on manifold accounts,. be ob- 
noxious to nniyersal censnre and reproach, yet we are 
not come hither to proye how justly she deseryes it, 
sińce your own conyiction precludes the long detail. 
We are much morę concemed at present to censnre 
and reproach ourselyes, sińce, with all the esamples 
before our> eyes of what the Grecians in those parts 
haye suffered, who, for want of guarding against their 
encroachments, haye fallen yictims to their ambitioA ;— 
sińce, with the certain knowlege that they are no w 
playing the same sophistries on us, — ' the replantation 
of their kindred Łeontines,' — ' the support of the £ge- 
steans, their allies,' — ^we show no inclination to unitę 
together.in our. common defence, in order to giye them 
most signal proofs, that in Sicily are. neither lonians, 
nor Hellespontines, nor islanders, who will be slayes, 
though eyer changing their master, one while to the 
Jdede, and soon after to whoeyer will please to govern ; 
but, on the contrary, that we are Dorians,.who from 
Peloponnesus, that seat of. liberty and. independence, 
came to dwell in. Sicily. Shall we^ therefore^ proiract 
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our nnion till, city after city, we are eompelled to i^ 
aabmiMion.?*— we, wjio ane.cooTineed tbat .tkus only we 
oaB be coB^nered^ and wben we e^en^ behold that tbna 
our foBS haye dresacdi^ tbeir plan ; amongst sonie «of 
our-paflpleaoatteringidisseBsioiHr, sellkig others to war 
down ^eacii'^ otfaer>:for -tke-mi^^ reoompense of^ their 
aiłiance^^cajoikig^tfae rest aa moiy bestaootlie the.pride 
os capiice of.;each, and aTailiBg.tbemselTes ofithese 
meliióds ta worki our ruin? :We ereftindulge the wild 
imi^nation that^^thoiigh a remete iniiabitant of Sioily 
be destroyed^the dang» oan Jiever Aome home.to .our-* 
aeiyes ; and tiiat be wbo precedss no. In ruia- is unbappy 
ooly in-aDdforjbimaelf..'-: i • i: 

' Is'i&ere now.Aiman amongst you wbo imagines, 
tbat merelysa Syracaaan^jmdjiot^bimselfy is tbe object 
of Atfaenianrftunttty^- and .pronouncea it bard tbat be 
must .'be exposed to. dao^era m wbicb I oiily am cen- 
oemedł Iiet suab aone wśkb morę solidity reflect, 
tbat not ^merely.for wbat Is . mioe,- but eąually also^ibr 
wbatis' bis own, be abould associate witb me, tbougb 
«fitbin my precincts; aod tbat tbis may be* done witb 
greater security iuow^ eince as yet I:am not. qnit6 de* 
s^^ijred, sińce in me be is aare.of ajiteadfast :ally, and 
befere be is bereaYed of ałli support may bazard .tbe 
ooiyteBtion* And let . bim fartber' reat . assured, tbat it 
is net^ibe sole yiew of tbe- Atbeniui to bridle enmity in 
a>Syracusaii ; but, under tbe cólor of tbat pretesit, to 
render bźmself tbe t morę :secure, by gaining.for a time 
tbe friendsbip of anotber.; ; . i 

. ' If otfaens^ agttin; entertain any enyy or jealousy of 
Syracuse^ (forito each. of ibeae gceat states/are gene* 
rally obnaxio«s,) and wacddi taks .deltgbt in seeing us 
depressed, ia order to iteach us moderation, tbougbnot 
totally destroyed, from a regard to* bis own presezva<- 
tion ;-*tbe8e are snob sangnine wisbas^Wyin tbe ceurse 
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of haman afikirs, can tiever be accomplished ; because 
it is ąuite impossible that the same person shall build 
np airy schemes to soothe bis own passioos, and tben 
iasure tbeir success. And tbus, sbould some sinister 
erent take place, ąuite snnk under the weight of his 
own calamity, be would perhaps be soon wishing again 
that I was so , replaced as to excite his enyy. Im- 
possible this, for one who abandoned my d.efence, who 
refusedbeforehand to participate my dangers — dangers, 
though not in name, yet in reality, his own ! for, if 
names alone be regarded, he actsin the support of my 
^wer; but if realities, of his own preservation. 

* Łong sińce, ye men of Camarina, it was incumbent 
on you, who are borderers on ns, and must be our se- 
eonds in ruin, to haye foreseen these things, and not 
to haye abetted our defence with so much remissness 
as you haye hitherto done. You ought to haye re- 
paired to our support with free and yoluntary aid ; 
with such as, in case the Athenians had begun first 
with Camarina, you.would haye come witl^ earpest 
prayers to implore from us : so cordial and so alert 
you shoułd haye appeared in our behalf, to ayert us 
from too precipitate aubmissions. But these things 
neyer were : not cyen you, nor any othejr people, haye 
•howed such affection or alacrity for^us. 

^ From timorousness of heart you will study perhaps 
to manage both with us and the inyaders, and. allege 
that there are treaties* subsLsting between yourselyes 
and the Athenians. Yet these treaties you neyer madę 
to hurt y our friends, but to repęl the effbrts of your 
foes, sbould they darę to attack. you. By them you 
are bound to g^ye defeijsiye aid to the Athenians whefi 
attacked by others, and not when they^ as is the pre- 
sent case, injuriously.fall on .your neighbors. Remem- 
ber that the. Rhegians, thongh. eyen of Cbalcid|c de- 
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scent, have refused to concur with them in replanting 
the Łeontines, who are also Cfaalcideansi Hard indeed 
is your fate, if they, suspectiog some bad design to lie 
lurking under a fair justification, haye recourse to the 
wary, moderate beharior włiich appearances will not 
warrant; wbilst you, on the pretended ground of a 
rational conduct, are eager to 8erve a people who are 
by naturę your foes, and join with most implacable 
enemies to destroy your own kindred, to whom naturę 
has 80 closely attached you ! 

'In such a conductthere is no justice: the justiee 
lies in abetting our cause, and not dastardly shrinking 
before the terror of their arms. These arms are not 
terrible, would we only all combine in our mutual de- 
fence ; they are only so if, on the contrary, we eon* 
tinue disunited, — the point which the Athenians labor 
with so much assiduity : for even when singly against 
us they entered the liśts and were yictorious, yet they 
were not able to efifectuate their designs, but were 
obliged precipitately to re-embark. If united,' th^e- 
fore, what farther can we have to fear ? What hinders 
us from associating together with instant alacrity and 
zeal ? especially as we soon shall receire an aid from 
Peloponnesus, who in all the business of war are far 
superior to Athenians. Reject, I say, the yain pre- 
sumption, that eitherit will be eąuitable in regard to 
ns, or prudential in regard to yourselyes, to take part 
with neither side, on pretence that you haye treaties 
subsisting with both : there is a fallacy in it, which, 
though yeiled under plausible words, the eyent will 
soon detect. For if, through your determination to 
abandon his support, the party already attacked be 
yanąuished, and the assailant be inyigorated by suc- 
cess, whdt can such absenting of yourselyes ayail, but 
to help fórward the ruin of the -one, and afford fi:ee 
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iKope to the pernicious schemes of the otber? And 
ho w glorious would the reyerse of this conduct be, 
wonld you exert your efforts to redress the injured, 
wbo also by the ties of consangninity hare a right to 
expect it from you ; to guard the commoD welfare of 
Sicily ; and not suffer your friends, your good friends, 
the Athenians, to run out into a course of outrage ! 

' In a word, we Syracusans haye now only this to 
add, that arguments are superfluous, either for the in> 
struction of you or of others, in points whose tendency 
you know as clearly as ourseWes : but we earnestly 
eonjure you, and, if prayers will not ayail, we boldly 
protest- against you, that, as the worst designs are 
formed against us by our etemal foes, the lonians, you 
would act as you ought ; if not, that by you we are 
basely betrayed, Dorians by Dorians. If such mnst 
be our fate, if by the Athenians we must be destroyed, 
they will be indebted for their success to your deter- 
minations, but the glory of it will be totally aSsumed 
by themseWes. Nay, the chief reward they will reap 
from the yictory will be this, to enslaye the persona 
who enabled them to gain it. But then, should the 
▼ictory rest with us, you are the roen from whom we 
shall exaet reyenge for all the dangers to which we 
haye been expo8ed. Examine things, therefore, and 
declare your resolution, either at once, without em- 
barking into dangers, to put on the Athenian chains ; 
er, with us, to face the storm and earn your preserya- 
tion; not basely bending to the yoke of foreign tyrants, 
and preyenting an enmity with us which will not quickly 
be appeased/ 

lu these words Hermocrates harangued the Camari- 
iieans : and when be had ended, Euphemus, ambassa- 
dor of the Athenians, replied as fbllows : — . 

* Our journey hither was iutended for. the renewal 



of a formef allidnce ; bat as this Syracnsao Kas takeo 
the liberty to be śeveTe on us, we He under an obliga- 
tioa to show the justice of our title to that share of 
dominion which we now possess ; and the strongtfst 
evidence of this he himself has been pleased to give, 
by affirming that lonians h^¥e beeneternal foes to Do* 
rians. The fact is incontestably true ; sińce we, who 
are lonians, have been necessitatćd to Atand eyer on 
our guard against the encroaching designs of the PelO' 
ponnesians, who are Dorians, Who are our Superiora in 
number, and are iieated on our borders. When, there-* 
fore, in the 'tlose of the Persian invasion, we saw our- 
selyes masters of a navy, we asserted our own inde- 
pendence ffom the gOyernment and gutdance of the 
Łaceda^monians ; sińce no shadow of reason could be 
found why We should be obedient to them any morę' 
than they to us, 8ave only that in this critical period 
their strength was greater. We were afterwards ap-< 
pointed, by free elecfion, the leadera of those lonians 
who had formerly been subject to the monarch : and 
the preference awarded to us we continue to support ; 
assured that only thus we shall escape subjectiou to 
the Peloponnesian yoke, by keeping pbssession of a 
powefr which can effectually awe all their encroach- 
ments : and, farther, (that we may come to particu-' 
lars) it was not with injustice that we exacted subjec^ 
tion from those lonians and inhabitants of the isles/ 
whom the Syracusans say we thought proper to en- 
slaye, though cotinected with us by the ties of blood ^ 
for they marched, in company with the Mede, against 
their mother country ; against us, their founders. They 
had not the cóurage to expo8e their ówn homes to riiin 
and deyastation by an hOnest reyolt, though we with 
magnanimity abandoued ey^n Athens Itself. They. 
madę slayery their choice^ and in the same miserable 
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fktei would ha^e been. glad to (niv^ope ns. Tbus soHd 
are the gronnds on wiłichiwe fbnnd our.-title ta that 
exteiDsive rule we now enjoy.: We honestly.deserye 
it : sińce, in the canse of Grteece, we. equipiped the 
largest fleet, and exerted the greateat ardor, mtłiout 
the l^ast eqQivooation ; andaincethose others, aeting 
with iraplteit obedience to the Mede, did all theycouM 
to distfess hb. ><To wfaieh łet it be adde^, that wewere 
at the same time. desirousto.iobtain a strength saffi** 
ciest to giye a ebcck tothe ambition.of ibe Peloponner 
aiani. SubmisMve, tfaereforOt to tbeir dktates^ we are 
not, will not be ; beeause, eitheriinretoni for tbere*- 
pułae <)f tbe barbarian byronr single 'efforts, or iu' rei- 
qmtal of the dangers we bm^ely encouotered in defence 
of the łiberty of those loińans, greater^than all the rest 
of Oreeoe, or ereu thej themselires, jdutst hazard for 
tbeir 'ówn,-'^^we'haTe an undoubted rigbt tojempire. 
- * But, farther, to goard its ownłibeities and rigbtSy 
is A priyilege whibh,>without either mununr^or envy, 
will be'allowedtoevery State; and now^ifor.the.seeUf- 
Tity*-6f tfaes9 importani points to.ourselyes; hserewm 
Yentnred* hitherito beg yonr ooacurrencff;. oonaciousiy 
at •the ^same time^ ye men of Camarina,/that your Wel^ 
farę* too eoibcides with «uri own. This we oan clearly 
denonetrate, e«en ftom those: eriminations which our 
ad^ersaries here ha^e^dairished oni as, .and irom those 
so terrible saspicions whieh ayoii yonrselres : are ;ans>- 
clined to eutertoin of ourtiproceedings^ W.e.az^:not 
nowto łeam, that men, vfao with aome high degrees of 
hoiTor suiipept.latent misohief, may for. the prefent^lie 
soothed.by an insinuating fiowof words, . but^ iwhen 
sommooied to aetioD,.will so esert themsel¥e8.a8rir.«x>- 
pedient ior theia welfare : and-, conaonant to this^ we 
haye;already hintedthat through lear aloneiwo' geized 
«tbat power which we no w possess in Greece; that 
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througb the same motire we have yentured faither, to 
estabiish our own security in concert with that of onr 
friends ; so far from the yiew of enslaTing them to 
ourselreB, that we are solely intent on preserTiug them 
from being enslared by others*. 

'Let no man here retort on U8, that all.our solici- 
tnde for you is-nnmetited and superfluous. Such a 
one mnst know, that so long as you are aafe, so long 
as you are able to employ the SyracnsanSy.the less 
liable they will be to send reinforcements from bence 
to the Peloponnesians for onr annoyance ; and, as this 
is the real state of thinga, our concem shonld:mo8t 
latgely be bestowed on you. By parity of reason it 
also highly concerns us to replant the Łeontines ; not 
in order to render them rassals to ourselTOs, as their 
relations of £ubQea are, but to make them as- strong 
and powerful as we are able ; that, seated as they then 
will be on; ber confines, they may compensate our re- 
jmote situation in affording a dirersion to Syracuse : 
for, if the yiew be carried back to Greece, we our- 
selres are there a match for our foes. The Chalcidean 
there, whom, after unjustly enslaying, we are taxed 
-with absurdity for pretending to yindicate here, is 
highly seryiceable to us, because he- is disarmed, and 
because he farnishes us with a tribute: but,, here in 
Siciły^ our interest demands that the Łeontines, and 
the whole body of onr friends, be restored to the fuli 
enjoyment of all their liberty and strength. 

* Now, to a potentate inyeated with superior power, 
or to a State possessed of empire, notbing that is pro- 
fitable can . be deeroed absurd ; notbing secui^ that 
cannot be safely mans^d. Incidents will arise with 
which we mast temporise^ and determine accordingly 
our enmity or' our friendship. But the latter makea 
most for our interest here, where we ought by no 
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means to weaken otrr friends, but, tbrough the strength 
of onr fńends, to keep down and disable onr enemies. 
.Of tbis yoa ongbt not to rest incredulons, as you 
know, that over our dependenta in Greece we eitber 
hołd tigbt or slacken the rein, as squares best with 
tfae pnblic seryice. We permit to tbe Chians and 
Methymneans tbe free use of tbeir liberties and laws 
for a quota of sbipping ; we do tbe same to many for 
an annnal tribnte, exacted perbaps witb somewbat of 
rtg^r : otbers amongst tbem, who figbt' under* our 
orders, are absolutely free, tbongb seated on islands, 
and easy to be totally rednced, becanse tbey are com- 
modiously situated to annoy tbe Pelopontiesian coast. 
And bence it may be depended on, that we sball make 
such dispositions also here as are- most expedient for 
Ofur own interest, and may best lessen tbe dread, 
which, as was said before, we entertain of tbe Syra* 
onsans. 

'Tbe point at wbich tbey aim is an extent of tbeir 
rale oyer yon ; and wben, by alarming yonr suspi- 
cions of ns, tbey ba^e wrongbt you to tbeir own pnr- 
pose, eitber by open fbrce or taking adrantage of your 
desolate condition, wben we* are repulsed and obliged 
to abandon your defence, tbey intend to subdue all 
Sicily to tbeir yoke. Such the event will unaroidably 
prove, if at present you adhere- to tbem : for, neyer 
again will it be easy ibr us io assemble togetber so 
large an armament to gire a check to ambition ; nor, 
wben we are no longer at band for your support, will 
tbeir strength against you be insufficient. It is yain in 
any man to indulge an opinion that tbis may not be 
the case, sińce the yery train of things eyinces its 
tmth : for, wben first yon inyited us hither, it was 
not on the suggestion of any other fear tban tbis ; that, 
■hould we suffer yon . to be subjected by the Syra- 
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cusaiis, ^e danger tłieti w«mld* eztend itaelf to im : 
ftod' highlj ttajtnt it would be now, xf tbe arg:ument 
yeu siiccessliilly eoforeed with us shonld lose all iti 
łniaence on you, or should yoti groniid suspicions on 
oUF present appearance against them; with a sópeńor 
foffce to theira, wheniyon.ougrht much morę to enter* 
tain' an endłesa dktrust of thein« The tmthis thiff, 
that without yoar concurr^ice we are notableto con-^ 
tinne here ; and -in case, with perfidy open aild afowed, 
w& make ^ei^ure of your citiea, yet-wejire tmable to 
retain- their possepsionj remote aa they lie from Athens ; 
a«*oitieą so-iłarge we never' eonłd garńsim, and as 
j&oy aro farther pr^OTided in alł respecta^ai well as-any 
ott the* continent.' Bot, oa the cóntrary, tbe Sysa^ 
cttsana.will not rush on you from acamp onthe beacfa^ 
buty posted in a city moro- fermidable in stnength than 
the whole of our annament, they are eyer meditating 
your ruin, and, when they hare seized a proper oppor<» 
tnnity ) wUl striho tbe blo w. *TJkey hare aflfordedi you 
inataacea ei this ałready, and' a ^fiagrant one ind^ed 
in the case of the/Łeontinea : ^and yet they baye the 
eironterynowyby wordflyas if 3rou were so to hede- 
luded, to^ esasperato you against vs,. who hare hithcrto 
controled 'their view8, > and deterrćd* them to this mo* 
ment from making all Sioily their prey^ • ' . :'. 

>' Our-argnmtnts haToa tendeney directiy oppoaśtec 
Wehave nothing inyiew but your certainand assured 
preseryation, when we eame^yconjure-you not wil4. 
fully 4a betray the meMis-whieh at pre8ent*wilł resuk 
from our ^union^ which we c«n mutually exertin on« 
another-s l>ehalf ; and strongly to represeiit to your 
own^ reflectioBS, tha^». eyen without theconcurrence of 
allies, a road to your^ reduciion will at any timerbe 
open to theso Syracusyipsihraugb their own. supAsiotr 
numbers; but ąn opportunity exceedingly seldom 
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afforded yoirto moke* hlead ógainśt ihem witii sb large 
an - aiiKiHary body: ^and if, fram' gromidlesb suspi-f 
eions, yon' suffer now solargea hcfdty to depart eithet 
unsuccessfar or defeated, 7«t & titlie will come when 
yoii will ardentiy wish to see tbem rcfturn^ tiiough in d 
mnch less proportion of streiigth, and tfaey hare it no 
loilger in theif power to cross the sea for yonr sup- 
port. Take care, tberefore, Camarineańa, that n^tłiet 
yotirselyes nor others be-.deceired by a foo ciędnlouit 
belief of tbe bold caluranies tbese Syracusans nt- 
ter. We baye now laid before you tbe true groimd 
of all those sad snspicions wbicb are fomented againsf 
uk; but sball again recairtbem ió yonr reniembranco 
by a short recapitnlation^ that tbey may baye the pro-* 
per influence on you. - ■ • 

' We declare, therefore, that' we rnle in Greeoe 
merely to preyent oiir being enslayed ; but ńrt inteiit 
on yindicatinj^ liberty in Sidly, to suppf^ss tbkt an- 
Doyance which migbt* otberwise be giyen ils frpid 
bence*: that inćre necetaity oblłges us toembark ia 
many undertakings, because we hat^e roany sinister 
incidents t(^guard against: tbat nowand formerly we 
came bitber to support tbose SiciUand wbo hayi? beei» 
nnjustly oppressed ; n(ń uninyited, but aolemnly oon-^ 
jnred to tak^* such steps. Atterapt not^ therefore, to 
dirert ónr ptirsuits, eitber by erecting yourselyes into^ 
censors of our procefedings, or Into oorreetors 4of our 
politics ; — a point tod difficult for you to manage : but^ 
BO much of our actiyity 6r eenduct as you can mould' 
into a oonsistency with yourown welfai^, lay hołd of 
tbat, and employ it to your best adyantage ; and nerer 
imagine that óur' politics are eqnałly prejudicial to alł^ 
tbe world be^ides, but bigbly beneficiid to tbe balk^of 
tbe Grecians : for, througb eyery quarter, erea those- 
wbicb we cannot pretend tocontrol, both sucb as dread 
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impending mischiefs and such. as meditate encroacll*. 
mento, laying hołd on both sides of the ready expec- 
tation ; tbe former, that redresa may be obtained by 
our interposition ; the latter, that, if we think proper 
to oppose them, their own safety will be greatly en- 
dangered ; both sides, I say, are hence obliged ; the 
latter, to practise moderation, thongh with regret; the 
former, to enjoy tranquillity withoot preyions em* 
broilments of the public peace. The security, there- 
ibre, which now offers itself to your acceptance, and. 
ia always ready for those who want it, you are con- 
jnred by no means to reject ; but relyiug, like otber 
comniunitfes, on that quantity of support we are abie 
to afford you, put tbe change for once on the Syra-* 
cusans; and, instead of beiug eyer on the watch 
ftgainst tfaeni, force thein at length to be. watehful and 
alarmed for themselves.' 

• Such was the reply of Euphemus. In the mean time 
the real disposition of the Camarineans was this : at 
bottom tbey were welV a£fected to the Athenians, save 
only for the ambition they showed of enslaying Sicily ; 
but had eyer been embroiled with. the Syracusans, 
through that jealousy ever to be found in a neighboring 
State. But, as the dread of victory on the side of the 
Syracusans, who were close on their borders, if earned. 
withottt their concurrence, had influenced. their mea- 
sures, they sent a smali party of horse to sucoor them 
on the former occasion ; and looked on themselves as 
obliged in policy to serre them underhand. in futurę 
exigence8, but with all possible frugality and reserve ; 
and, at the present juncture, that they might not be- 
tray any the least partiality against the Athenians, as 
they were come off yictorious from a battle, to return 
Ihe same impartial reply to both. Determined, there- 
fore, by these considerations,. they answered, that^ 
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* sińce a war had broken out between two states, each 
of which-was iu alliance witb themsełyea, they judged 
the only method of acting consistently with their oatha 
woiild be to obserre a strict neutcality.' On this, the 
ambassadors of both parties took their leares and de* 
parted ; and the Syracusans, within themselyes, ex- 
erted their utmost applications to get all things in 
readiness for war. 

The Athenians, who were now encamped at Naxd8» 
opened negotiations with the Siciili, to draw oyer as 
many of them as was possible into their adherence. 
Many of those who inhabited the plains, and were 
most awed by the Syracusans, stood resolutely out ; 
but the generality of those who were seated in the mid- 
land parts, as they were now, and had ever kept them- 
selyes, uncontroled, sided at once with the Athenians. 
They -fumished them with corn for the seryice of the 
army, and there were some who supplied them with 
money; and then the Athenians, taking the field 
agaińst such as refused to accede, forced some to a 
compliance, and preyented others from receiving gar^ 
risons and aids from Syracuse. During winter also 
they remoyed ag^in from Naxus to Catana ; and, ha- 
ving repaired their camp, which had. been burned by 
the Syracusans, chose • to pass the remainder of the 
winter there. 

They also despatched a trireme to Carthage, to ask 
their friendship,. and whateyer assistance could pos- 
sibly be obtained: they sent also to Tuscany, as 
some cities on that coast had madę them yoluntary 
offers of assistance: and, farther, ' they circulated 
their orders among the Siculi, and despatched in par- 
ticular one to the Egesteans, to send them as large a 
number of horses as they could possibly procure. 
They busied themselyes in coUecting materials for 
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circumyallation, soch ad bricks and iron, and all othet 
necofflary storea; beingdeteriiiined to carry on the 
war mih vigor on the fi rat app«'oach of spring. 

The anibassadorsy.wha from Syracusewere sent to 
Gorinth and Laced»raon) endearored in their passage 
to preyail with the Italiana not to look with .uncon- 
cem.on the Athenian proceedings, sińce they. also 
were eąually inyolyed in the danger. But, when 
arrived at Corinth, they were adnkitted to an audience, 
4b which they insisted on a speedy supply, on the plea 
of consanguinity ; and theCoipinthian8.came at.once to 
a resolution, by way of precedent to others, that 
with all possihle. ardor they would join in their de* 
fence. They eyen appointed an embassy of their own 
ta accompany them to JLai^dasmon, whose instructions 
were to second them in soUcitingthe Łacedaemonians to 
declare open war at home against the Athenians, and 
40 fit oat an aid for the service of Sicily. t 

At the time that these joint embassies arriyed at Ła- 
cedaemon from Corinth, Alcibiades was also there. 
He had no soonor madę his escape, attended by his 
coiapanions in exile, than in a trading yessel he passed 
oves from Thuria to Cyllenein Elea ; and from thence 
he repaired to Lacedtemon. . But, as the. Łacedsemo* 
nianshad pressed to see him,.he went thither under the 
protection of the public faith : for he had with reason 
dreaded his reception there, sińce he had ^cted so 
large 4i part in the affair of Mantinea. 
<-It happened farther^ that^ when a pnblic assembly 
was conyened atSpąrta, the Corinthians, and the.Sy- 
racusans, and Alcibiades, all urged. the same .reąnest, 
and were successful: nay, though the college of 
ephpri^ and those who presided at the hełm of the 
state, had dressed up a plan, in pursnance of which 
they were oaly to send their ambassadors .to Syra^use, 
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to binder all aćcommodations with the Athenians, and 
were ^[uite tareose^ ta, the Bufipłyjtog them mith -raał 
snccon ; yet AlcibifidBs, standing up, inflomedthe 
Łacedemtndan fury^ and wroughl them toiliłs purpose 

by .the.following harangae: : 

f I lie Bndąr a.iiecessky, in the beginning of my dis- 
coursCy to vindicate myselfifsom the>«alumny which 
baa been cfaarged agaioft me, leat a jealousy* of me 
might div:ert . your attention from those pointa which 
eąnally affect the oommoa casee. 'My-ancestors^ there- 
ibre, having ob 80»e reasonąble groands of complaint 
fenonnoed th&ipnyilege of beiag the pnblic hosta^of 
jout embaasiea at Athens^I am the nran> who again 
ne^established thds hospitable i^tercourse ; who in many 
other respecta endeayored with great assiduity to ob* 
ligę you, and particularly in the.oalamity which fell to 
jrour ahare at: Pylua. . I cheejtfuUy. pereeyered in these 
my faTorable indinations towards you^ till you your- 
seWes^ bent on.acoommodating y.our differenoes with 
the. Atheniaos^ employed. my adyersańęs to negotiate 
jroar.aSaira; and as thereby you.inyested/ them with 
anthoiity^ you of: couiaoTeflected dłsgrace.on^me. 
With reason, therefove, aftea; soeh 'proyocationsy you 
were.afterwirda thwarted by. me, when I suppMted 
Ihe interest of the Mantineana and 4he Argiyea, and 
introduced new meaaurea. into the atate, in oppoaition 
to you*. Let therefore soch of yomr number aa^ oha* 
grined at .what they auffered then, «ontinne unjuatly 
their reaentmenta againat me, weigh now the force of 
tboae zeaaoiia on. which I acted, and aetarn to better 
temper*. -If again < I auffer* in the opinion of any man, 
becanae I haye. eyer manifeated an attaefament to the 
iniereat of the people, let him alao leam that hia-en- 
mity- to me on that account ia not to- be. defended. 
We Jłaane bonief from time.iipmemorialy a ateądiiEiat 
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unrelenting arenion to tyrants : now, the whole of th^ 
opposition to the despotic power of one is expre88ed 
by this word, ' the people ;* and on this principle alone 
our firm and constant adherence to the multitude bas 
been hitherto carried on and supported. Besides, as 
the State of which I was a memberwas pnrely demo- 
cratical, I lay under a necessity, in many respects, of 
Gonforming my conduct to the established model ; and 
yet I endeayored to giye the public measures a greater 
share of moderation than the frantic humor of the 
Athenians was judged capable of brooking. But in- 
cendiaries started up; such as, not only in earlier 
times, but eyen in our own, hare driyen the people to 
morę furious measures, and haye at length effected 
the exile of Alcibiades. But, so long as the state was 
in my own management, I thought myself justified, 
oould I preserye it in that height of grandeur and 
freedom, and on the same model of goyernment, . in 
which I found it. Not but that the judicious part of 
our community are sensible what sort of a goyernment 
a democracy is, and I myself no less than others, who 
haye such abnndant occasion to reproach and curse it : 
but, for madness open and ayowed, new.terms of ab- 
Łorrence cannot be inyented ; though totally to subyert 
it we could in nowise deem a measure. of security^ 
whilst you had declared yourselyes our foes, and w«re 
in the field against us : and all those proceedings of 
-minę, which haye proyed most offensiye to you, are to 
be charged intirely to such principles as these. 

' And uow, in relation to these points, on which you 
are here assembled to deliberate, and I also wLth you, 
and about which, if I am able to giye you a greater 
light, I am bound to do it, — attend to what I am going 
jto declare. Our principal yiew in the expedition to 
Sicily wasy if possible^ to reduce the Sicilians to our 
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yoke X ttfter th^m, tre intendai to do tbe same by tbe 
italians. We sboałd next bare attempted fhe domi- 
nona of tbe Cartbagimans ; nay, Cartbage itsdf. Had 
tinese ovr yiewa been saceessffi), eitber in tbe wbole or 
tbe greater part, we sbould soob baye giren tbe attack 
to Peloponnesiis ; aasembłing for tbat pnrpose tbe 
whole Greeian foree, wbicb tbe countries tbns sub- 
dned mast baye added to onr own ; taking also into 
onr pay large bodiea of barbarians and Iberians, and 
ather aoldiers of tbose natioas wbicb by i^eral eon- 
sent are famed for tbe most warlike of all barbarians* 
We 'sbonld baye built also great numbers of triremes 
for tbe enlargement of oar nary, as Italy wonld plen- 
tifolly baye snpplied' ns witb timber; witb wbicb, 
Uocking np Peloponnesus on all sides, and witb our 
fand forees at tbe same time inyading it by land (after 
cacrrying yonr cities, some by storm, and ópme by tbe 
Degpirar siege), vpe boped witbout obstmction to baye 
warred you down, and in pursnance of tbat to baye 
aeized tbe empire of uniyersal Greece. Witb money 
and all needfnl stores adeqnate to tbis extensiye plan, 
tbe cities to be conquered in tbose remoter parts would 
witb all proper expedition baye snpplied us, witbout 
any demands on onr own domestic reyenues. Sucb 
were to be tbe acbieyements of tbat grand armament 
wbicb is now abroad ; snob, 3roii may rest assured, on 
tbe eyidence of a person wbo was priyy to eyery step, 
was its original plan ; and tbe generals wbo are left in 
oommand will yet, if tbey are able, carry it into exe- 
catioD. And I must fartber beg leaye to tell you, 
tbat, if witb timely succors you do not interpose, no- 
tfaing in tbose parts will be able to stand before tbem. 
* The Sicilians are a people inexperienced in wa^ ; 
and yet, would tbey unitę and combine togetber in 
tbeir mutuid defence, tbey migfat possibly eyen now be 
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too kard for the Athenians, Bot the.n the Syracusałiśf 
abandoned as they are by the rest, and who already 
hare seen their whole force defeated in battle, and 
wbo are blocked up in tbeir pwn barbors by tbe ene^ 
iny'8 fleet, will be unable long to resist tbe great force 
of tbe Ątbenians wbich is already tbere. If tberefore 
Syracuse be taken, ąll Sicily is yanąuisbed at a stroke, 
^nd Italy becomes instantly tbeir prey ; and tben tbe 
storm, wbicb, as I intimated before, was to be directed 
ągainst you from tbat quarter, will in a sbort time 
ąatber, and come pouring down on you. 

' Łet no one tberefore imagine tbat tbe end of your 
present deliberation is tbe safety of Sicily, when Pelo- 
ponnesus itself will be ęndangered, unlęss some mea- 
sures of preyention be executed witb speed ; unless 
you send out a naval .force for tbe .preseryation of 
Cicily, 80 dexterously appointed, tbat tbe bands who. 
man tbe sbips and ply the oars may, on the instant of 
their landing, become a body of heayy-armed ; and, 
what in my judgment is better than aii army, a citizen 
of Sparta to take on him the command, tbat those who: 
are ready be may discipline to seryice, and force śuch 
to join as on choice would refuse their concurrence : 
for, by such a step, those who are already your friends 
will be animated witb higher degrees of resolution, 
and those who fluctuate at present will join you witb a 
smaller sense of fear. 

' It behoyes you also to make war on the Ątbenians 
at borne in a morę declared and explicit manner ; tbat 
tiie Syracusans, conyinced tbat you haye their welfare 
at beart, may make a morę obstinate resistance^ and: 
the Ątbenians be rendered less able to send reinforce-*; 
ments to their troops in Sicily. 

^ It behoyes you farther to raise fortificątipns at De-» 
celea in Attica ; a step wbich tbe Ątbenians haye ewęx, 

, . . ... i 
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ttost terribly apprehended, and think that in tbat poini 
alone you have not put their resolution to its utmost 
trial in tbe present war ; and that, assuredly, niust be 
jpronounćed tbe ihośt efiectual way of distressing ati 
enemy, to discorer wbat be dreads most, and tben 
know bow to afflict bim in bis most tender part : for it 
18 a reasonable conclusion, tbat tbey will tremble most 
at incidents wbicb, sbould tbey take place, tbey are 
inwardly conyinced miust most sen^sibly afiect tbem. 
As to tbe benefits wbicb you yourselyes sball reap by 
lortifying Decelea, and oł wbat tbey sball be debarred, 
I sball pass oyer many, and only concisely point out 
tbe most important. By tbis, all tbe natural commo- 
dities of tbe country will fali into youi' bands ; some 
by way of booty, tbe rest by voluntary contributions; 
They will instautly be deprived of tbe profits of tbe 
silyer mines at Łaurium, as well as of tbe rents of tbeir 
estates and tbe fees of their courts. Tbe tributes from 
tbeir dependents will also be paid witb less punctua- 
lity ; sińce tbe latter sball no sooner perceire tbat you 
are eamestly bent on war, tban tbey will sbowan open 
disregard for Atbens. 

' Tbat tbese or any of tbese points be executed with 
dispatcb and rigor, depends, ye Łacedaemonians, ott 
yoarselyes alone. I can confidently ayer tbat all are 
łbasible, and I tbink I sball not proye mistaken in my 
sentiments. I ougbt not to sUffer in tbe opinion of 
any Lacedaemonian, tbougb, once accounted tbe warm- 
est of ber patńots, I now strenuously join tbe most 
itiyeterate foęs of my country ; nor ougbt my sincerity 
to be suspected by any, as if I suited my words to tbe 
sharp resentments of an exile. I am driyen from my 
country tbrolSigb tbe malice of men wbo baye pre- 
▼ailed against me ; but not from your seryice, if you 
liearken to my counsels. Your enmity is sooner to be 
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A>rgłyeii, wlio )kave buH yoBr eoeaiiefl ałone, tba^ 
ti^etMi who by tbeir cruel treatment compel frienda t/> 
be foeft. My patriotism i9 fer fpom fbming uadBr tbet 
Miiuatice I haya 'suffered ; it was morały an ęffect o^ 
gratitude for tbat protection I once enjoyed frpm my 
country. Nor bave I roasoii at present to imagiiic^ 
tiftat agaioat my cowntry I amnow goisg to marcb, są 
mnch aa to reooTcr some coiąntry to myself, when at 
prosent I bftvo nonę at all^ And I judge the peraoa 
to be a tnie loyer of bis country, not him wfao» exiled 
(rom iif abandons bimself without a struggle to its own 
iniquitoo8 fate ; but wbo, from a fondness for it, leayes 
no project unattempted to recoTer it again. 

' As tbestt are my sentiments, I may fairly, ye Lace-- 
d«ni|onians> inąist on your acceptance of my seryice 
wiUiout diffidence or fear, whatoyer dangers or wbąt* 
eyer miseries may hereafler result. Yqu well kneiw 
ik», maidm wbicb uniyersal consent will eyince to be 
good ; tbat if» wben an enemy, I hurt you mucb, whea 
I am ttow become your friend, I can help you morę. 
Nay, ior the latteir I am better qualified on tbis yery 
account, tbat I am perfectly acqu9inted witb the state 
q£ Atbens ; whereas I was only able to conjecture at 
yours : and, aa you. are ngw met togetber to form reso^ 
I<Hk>ttfl on pointa of the highest importancet I coąjurą 
you, without hesitation, to carry your arms at onee 
into Sicily and Attica- ; to the end tbat, in the former, 
by the presence of a smali part of your forces, you 
may work out signal preseryations, tmd at home pall 
down the present and eyen the futurę growth of tbe 
Atheniana; tbat, for ages to come, yourselye^^ may 
reap security and peace, and preside at tbe belm .of . 
united Greece, wbicb will ebeerfully acqoiesce under 
your guidance, and pay you a firee, uncompelled óbę^ . 
dience/ 
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To tbis purfKMie Aldlykiden spoke : and tbe Łftee<tie- 
monłftMi, wiho had before łBoAie sort ef iuftentiói] lo t«k« 
ilie field againrt Atbens^ tbougb failli^rto tbey pro- 
fraoted its Gxe<nitioli, were no w morę tban ever ani- 
inated to łt i^hen Alcibiades had given thein siich a 
detail of affailrs, wfaoai they judged to faave the clearest 
tnńght faito diem. Tliereon they tamed tbeir attefirtioń 
immediately ón forttfying Deceka, and sending out a 
body of anccor for the present seryice of Sicily. Tbey 
miso appointed.Oylippuś, tbe son of Cleandridas, to go 
and take on bim the commanA at Syracnse ; witb or- 
ńetSy hy ooncerting ineasares witb the Syracnsans and 
Corinthians, to draw up a plan for tbe most effectnal 
and most ready cpBveyance of succors Ibitber. 

Gyłfppns aćoordingly issoed out bis orders to Hbt 
'Oorintbiaos to atlend bim, witbout loss of time, at 
Aaine, witb two sbips ; and aiso to espedite tbe equip- 
nient of the flfeet wbicb tbey designed for tbis serride, 
and to keep tbem in readiness to saii wben opportu- 
mty sbould reąuire. Having so far concerted inea- 
snresy the ambassadors departed from Łacedaemon. 

Tbe Atbenian trireme, also, despatcbed from Sicily 
by Hie generals on tbat post to demand supplies of 
mofeey and a body of borse, was by tbis tiine arrired 
«t Atfaens; and the AtbenianSy on bearing tbeir de-* 
mands, drew np a decree, to send away snpplies to 
tbat armanent, and a body of borsemea.. 

And here the winter ended; and the serenteontii 
year of tbis war, of wbicb Tbncydides bas compiled 
the history, came also to an end. 

YisAR xvtii. — On tbe eariieft approacb of tbe sprhig 
wbicb led oa tbe following sommer, tbe Athen ians in 
Sicily, bwcting from Cataaa, showed themselres on 
tbe coast of Megara in Sicily, of wbicb tbe Syracusans, 
baying disposseased tbe inbabitaiita ia fńe time of G^. 
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lon, the tyrant^ as I baye already related, contintied 
mastera of tbe soil. Haying landed here, they ra** 
taged tbe country ; till, approaobing a fortress belong- 
ing to tbe Syracusans, and attempting it witbout fiuc-* 
cess, tbey refired, some by land, and tbe rest on board 
tbe fleet, into tbe river Tereas; from wbence going 
again on sbore, tbey ravaged tbe plains, and set fire to 
the growing corn. They also fell in with a smali 
party of Syracusans, some of wbom tbey siew; and * 
then, erecting a trophy, went again on board. Tbey 
Dext returned to Catana ; and,> after yictiialling tbere^ 
proceeded from tbence, witb tbeir wbole force, to the 
attack of Centoripa, a strong fort belonging to the 
Siculi; and baving madę tbemselyes masters of it by 
a capitulation, tbey stood away, burning down in tbeir 
passage tbe corn of tbe Inesseans and Hybleans. On 
returning to Catana, they found tbere two hundred and 
fifty horsemen arriyed from Athens, thougb witbout 
horses, yet witb all the proper furniture, as if tbey 
could be better supplied witb the former in Sicily ; as 
also tbirty archers, mounted, and three bundred ta- 
lents in silver.* 

In tbe same spring tbe Lacedsemonianś also took tbe 
field against Argos, and adyanced as far as Cleone ; 
but tbe shock of an earthquake being felt tbere, tbey 
again retired : and, after this, tbe Argiyes, making an 
irrnption into Thyreatis, which borders on tbemselyeSy 
tpok a yast booty from the Lacedaemonians, wbicb 
sold for no less than twenty-fiye talents.' 

And not long after, in tbe same spring, tbe popular 
party at Thespias assaulted thóse in power, but witbout 
success ; and, thougb the Athenians marohed away to 
tbeir succor, some of them were apprebended^ and • 
others were obliged to take refuge at Athens* 
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In the same summer, the Syracusans bad no sooner 
lre'ceived intelligence of the arrival of a body of borse* 
men amongst the Athenians, and the de&ign of ad- 
Tancing immediately to assault them, than it oceurred 
to their reflections, that, in case the Athenians coald 
not possess themselyes of Epipolas (a spot of gronnd 
wbich is only one continued crag, and lies directly 
aboTe the city of Syracnse), it would be difficult to 
inclose them completely round witb works of circum<^ 
Tallation, even though they should be defeated in open 
battle, They applied themselyes therefore to the 
gnard of all the approaehes to Epipolae, that the enemy 
might not on a sudden gain the eminence ; for by other 
methods it was impossible for them to carry that post. 
£xcepting those approaehes, the rest of the tract is an 
impracticable steep, inclining gtadually quite down to 
the city, and commanding the yiew of every thing 
within it. Hence, therefore, because it rises with a 
continual ascent, it was called by the Syracnsans 
Epipolce. 

As Hermocrates and his colleagues bad now for- 
.mally taken on them the command, the whole force 
of Syracnse marćhed out, by break of day, into a 
meadow, on the banks of the Anapus, to pass nnder 
reyiew ; where the first thing they did was to select 
8even hundred of the choicest men amongst the heayy- 
armed, to be commanded by Diomilus, an exilefrom 
Andros. These were appointed for the guard of Epi-» 
polae, and to be ready for seryice, as they were always 
.to'keep in a body on any sudden emergence. But the 
Athenians, who bad mustered their forces on the pre* 
ceding day, bad stood away from Catana, and were 
come in the night undiscoyered to the spot called Łeon» 
Which is diśtant' six or seyen stadia from Epipolfe^^ 

. I Aboye half a mile» 
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wlier« they iigąmhtiskeA their koMl forces, and t&en 
.seat theif ftkipis to Ite in tbe ststton of Tliapsai^. 
TJbapfius is a peniosiila, joined to tiie maia laad hy a 
sarrow istbmas, a»d jattiiig out iato tbe sea, at no 
f^^eat dietaace frcna tbe 4Aiy of Syracase, eitber by 
laad er water. Tbe na^al force pf tbe AtbeaiaRS, 
łiaylag^ seeured tbeir statton by a palisadę across the 
ifltbmus, lay qaiet ia tbeir posts ; but tbe laad army, 
^iiHttboat I088 of time, iaade a ruaaiag mareb towards 
fipipołsB ; aad mouated by tbe pass of Euryalas, be- 
Ibre ihe Syracusaas, wiio were yet ia the meadow 
^ueied ia tbeir review^, dasco^ered or were able to ad«- 
'raoee to preveat tbea. And aow tbeir wbole force 
WBM ia motion to dislodge tiiem ; eacb ama witb atl pos- 
aiblć ałacrity, and morę pai^calarly tbe seyeabnndred 
commaaded by Oionilas ; InU, from tbe meadow to 
4ike aearest spot wbere tbey coald come ap witb tbe 
enemy, was amarcb of no less tban twenty-fiye stadia."* 
To lilii it was owing tbat tlie Syracusaas. oame to tbe 
cbarge ia a disorderly manner ; and, being plainly 
repalsed ia bottle at Epipolsa, were forced to retire 
nitbia tbe city. Komilas also and about tbree łraa^ 
dred morę lost tbeir liyes ia tbis eagagemeat. . 

In parsuaaee of tbis, tiie Athłeaiaas, baviag erected 
a 4ropby, and giren ap tbe bodies of tbe slaia aader 
traee to tbe Syracasans, marcbed down tbe next day 
ia order of battle to tbe Tery gatee of tbe city : bat, 
as tbe Syracasans refrained from sallying oat agaiast 
tbem, tbey agaia drew off, and raised a fort at Łab* 
dałam, oa ^be yery steepest edge of Epipolas, look- 
ing towards Megara, wbicb tbey iatended as a reposi- 
tory for tbeir baggage and money, wbiUt tbenisehres 
migbt be called off, eiHier to £gbt or to carry on tbe- 
WOtkM of a fliege. 
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' SooB after this ibey were joined by a iMidy of t1ivc% 
bondred Egestean h<nrae, sod one knndred norę cob* 
Mrtiagp of SłCHli and Naxians, and toinę otbers in tbeit 
aHiance. The Atkenian cawlry was la ałl two Iran- 
4red and fifty : tfaey ind prooored lonie iMrses from 
the E^OBteani and Cataneaiis, a»d had parchaaed tbe 
rest : ao . tlkat now tl^y had got together a body of 
horae amountiag ia allto ais. bnadred and "Cfty. 

A garrisoB was no looner aettied in tba fort of Łab- 
dalum tban tbe Atiieniam appraadied to Tycbe; 
where taking post, tiiey bailt a wali in cirele wćth gipeat 
ezpedition, and by tbe rapidity of liwir work straek 
consternatton into tbe Syracnsans. On tbis tbey saHied 
out witb tbe fixed design of bazaerding aa engagett^t^ 
. as tbey saw tbe danger of dallying any longer. Tbe 
armies on both aides were now beginniag to face eacb 
otber; but tbe Syracusaa geaerals, ob8erving tbat 
tbeir own army was in disarray, and oould not easily 
be foimed into pn>per order, nade them all wbeel ofT 
•gain into tbe city, except a party of tbeir borse: 
these, keeping tbe field, proTeated tbe Atbeaians from 
carrying stoaes and sdaggUag to any distance from 
tbeir posts. But at leagtb, oae Albenian band of 
bea^y-amed, supported by tbe whole body of tbeir 
cardiy, attaeked and pnt to fligbt tbese Syracusań 
borsenen. Tbey nade sonę slaagbler anongsl tbem, 
and erected a tropby for tbis piece of snooess agunat 
the eaemy^s cairabry. 

On tbe day fołlowing sonę of tbe Athenians begm 
io laise a widl along the nortbem aide of tbeir cirde ; 
wbilst otbers were enaqpłoyed ia carrying Stones and 
ttnber, wbicb tbey laid down in beaps all along Ihś 
place called Trogilus, aear to tbe linę narked out ibt 
tbe circomyallation, wbiob was to reacb, by tbe short- 
est compass, from the great barbor on one side to tbe 
^ on tbe otber* Bat &e SyiiaiCHsaiis^ wbo were pńn-* 
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jcipally guided by tbe adWce of HermocrateS) gare iip 
all thoaghts of sallyiog out for the futurę, witfa the 
whole strength of the city, to giye battle to tbe Athe* 
itians. It was judged morę adyisable tO run along a 
wali in lengtb; wbicb sbould cut the linę in whieh the 
Athenian works were design^d to pads, and whicb, 
Gould they e£feet it intinie^ must intirely exclude the 
enemy from perfecting their ciTcumvallation. Nay> 
iartber, in case the enemy should come up in a body 
to interrupt tbe work; they might give them fuli em- 
ployment with one division of their force^ whilst another 
party might raise palisades to secure* the approacheś ; 
ąt least, as the whole of the Athenian force must be 
drawn out. to oppose them, tbey would be obliged to 
discoi^tiuue their own works. To raise therefore the 
projected work, they issued out of the city ; and be* 
j;inning at the foot of the city wali from below the 
Athenian circle, they carried on from thence a trans- 
irerse wali, cutting down thet)liye trees in the sacred. 
groye, of which they built wooden turrets to coyer 
their work. The Athenian shipping was not yet come 
round from Thapsus into the great harbor ; but the Sy- 
racusans eontinued masters of all the posts on the sea, 
and conseąuently the Athenians were obliged to fetcb 
up all necessary stores from Thapsus across the land. 
, When it appeared to the Syracusans that all their 
palisades and the transyerse wali were sufficiently 
completed, in which the Athenians had giyen them uó 
^anner of interruption, as they were under appre- 
bensions that^ should they diyide their force, they 
might be esposed to a defeat, and at the same time 
were ardently intent on perfecting their own circum* 
▼allation^ the Syracusans drewoff again into the city^ 
leaying only one band of heayy-armed for the gfuard 
4)i their counter-wall. 
^ in the next place> the Athenians cnt off the pipes^ 
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which by subterraneous ducts conyeyed the driuking- 
water into the city ; and, haring farther obserred that 
the Syracusans kept within their tents durhig the beat 
of tbe day, but that some had straggled into the town, 
whilst tliose posted at the palisades kept but a ne- 
gligent guard, the^ picked out three hundred of their 
heayy-armed, and, strengthening: them With a choice 
party of their light-armed sol4iers, ordered them to 
marcb with all possible speed and attack the counter- 
work. The rest of their force was to march another 
way, sińce, headed by one of the generals, it advanced 
towards the city, to employ the Syracusans in case they 
sallied : whilst the other detachment, headed by thę 
otber generał, attacked the palisadę which corered the 
sallyport. Accordingly, the three bundred assaultedand 
carried th6 palisadę, which those who were posted for 
its guard abandoned, and fled for shelter behind tbe 
works which inclosed Temenites. The purśuers how^ 
eyer entered with them ; but were no sooner got in 
than they were againforcibly driyen out by the Sy-? 
racusans : and berę some of the Argiyes and a smali 
number of Atbenians were słain. 

But now the whole army wheeling about, demo- 
lisbed the counter-work, and pulled up the palisadę; 
The piles of which it was composed they carried o£f 
in triumph, and erected a trophy. 

The next morning the Atbenians resumed their work 
of circumyallation, and continued it across the crag 
which is above the marsh, and lies on the quarter of 
Epipolae that looks towards the great barbor. This 
was the shortest cut for their circumyallation down- 
wards, across the plain and the marsh, till it reacbed thę - 
harbor. On this, the Syracusans, issuing again, raised ' 
another palisadę, beginning from the city, and stretcb- 
ing quite across the marsh. They also threw up an in-^ 
treochment along the palisadę, intirely to preyent tbe 
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Athenians from tcontinuhif tfaeir works ąnite down to tli^ 
sea. The latter, wfaen tbey faad perfeeted tkeir w&fk 
along the crag, were bent on demolishing tfae Bew pali^ 
«ade and intrenchment of ihe Syracusans. For tkte 
purpose they had ordered tfaeir sbipping to come 
aboat from Thapsns into the great harbor of Syrae\ifle. 
Thej themselyes, at tbe morning^s dawn, marohed 
d^ówn from Epipolce into the plain ; and then, crossing 
the marsh, -wfaere the mud was hardest and best abl« 
to bear, by the help of boards and planks whicb tbey 
laid on the snrface, they carried almost the whołe lengt^ 
of the palisadę and intrenchment early in the moming, 
and were soon after masters of the whole. TMs was 
not efFected without a battle, in which the Athenians 
were again yictorious. The routed Syracusans fled 
different ways ; those who had composed tlieir right, 
towards the city ; and those who had composed Iheir 
left, towards the rirer. But, with a view of inter- 
cepting the passage of the latter, the three hnndred 
chosen Athenians marched with ^U speed to seize the 
bridge. The Syracusans, alarmed at this step, as tfais 
body consisted of the bulk of their horse, faced about 
on the three hundred, and put them to flight, and then 
broke in on the right wing of the Athenians. By so 
uńespected a shock the first band in that wing was 
thrown into disorder. Łaraachus', obserring it, ad-^ 
▼anced to .their support from. the left, with a srmall 
party of archers that happened to be near him, and 
the whole Dody of the Argiyes. Having crossed a iditch 
Ihat lay between, seconded only by a few, whilst the 
bulk of his party madę a fuli stop, he was instantly 
slain ; ' as were also fiye or six of those by whom he 

> Plntarcfa, in the life of Nicias, circumstuitiateB tbe num* 
ner in which this old geueral lost his life in character. Cal- 
licrates, a good soldier, but of great impetuosity, rode at the 
iMAd of the Syracnsaa horse : being challenged ont by C«Ui« 
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Yva0 accomiMiDied. The S^yracnsaBs canght tkf^ tbeir- 
bodies with all posaible espediiion, and borę tbem oif 
to a place of security on tfae other side of tke rivdr. 
Tbey were in g^eat weasiire obliged to make a preci- 
f ilate retreat, aince the rest of the Athesian army waa 
How coiniDg up to attack them. 

Biit DOW, such of the Syracusaas as had fled at fimC. 
lowardg tbe city, ha^King gained leisure to obserre 
aoob tmroa in. tbeir fayor, caught fresh courage fro» 
the sight ; aiid» forming again into order, stood tbeir 
ground against tiiat body of Atheniana which faeed 
tbem. They ąlso sent a detachment to attempt the 
cirde on Epipolie, conclading it to be iinmanned foi* 
the pieaent^ and migbt at 'once be taken. This de» 
tacbment in fact madę itaelf master of the outwork, 
and demoltsbed it for abont ten plethres in length; 
but the circle itself was defended by Nicias from alł 
tiieńr attempts. Nioias, being mucb ont of otder, 
had been left to repoae himself within the circle. He 
tfaerefiore issiied orders to his seryants to set fire to all 
the maehinea and the timber whicb were lyii^ before 
tbe. wali ; for he was conyinced tbat thus alone, insucb 
a total want of hands for tbeir defence, any safety 
ooułd be earaed. The event^answeced his' expecta- 
ttoft ; for when tbe flames began to mount the Syra* 
ciuans durst not any longer come near, but thougbt 
proper to desist and march away. 

For now the Atbenians, whp by. this time had* 
cbaaed the enemy from off the plain, were remounting 
the ascent to defend tbeir cirele; and, at the same 
ipfltant of time, their fleet, conformable to the ordera 

Orates, Lamachas alóne engaged personally with hiw. Lama- 
cfaua Teeeired the firat wonna ; he-then returnad the blów, and' 
dwppad. His antagoniat fajil at tba aa«fi timę, and they biAk. 
estrad together. 
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ttiey bad receif ed, was standing in fo^r the great harboi*. 
The Syracysans on the high ground beheld the sight ; 
which occasioned them and the whole Syracusan army 
to retire precipitately into the city ; concluding them- 
selyes no looger able, without an augroentation of 
their present strength, to hinder the completion of the 
Athenian wotks quite down. to the sea. 

After this, the Athenians erected a trophy, and, in 
pursuance of a trnce, delivered up their slain to the 
Syracusans, and receired in exchange the body of 
Łamachus, and of those who fell ^ith him. •. 
■' The junction of their whole armament^ both af Iheir 
land and nayal force, being now completed, they be^* 
gan again, from Epipolas and the crag, to invest the 
Syracusans with a double wall^ which they were to 
continue quite down to the sea. The necessary pro- • 
Tisions to supply their army were brought ih from.ali 
the- coasts of Italy. Many aiso of the Siculi, who 
had hitherto stood aloof, declared now for the Athe- 
nians, and came into their alliance, who were fartber 
foined by three yessels with fifty oars from Hetruria. 

Ali other points eąually contributed to eleyate their 
hopes : for the Syracusans had begun to despair of 
being able to sustain the siege, as they had no glimpse 
of any approaching succor Irom Peloponnesus. They 
were tossińg to and fro amongst themselyes some pro- 
posals for an accommodation, and had eyen sounded 
Kicias on that heąd, who, by the death of Łamaehiłs, 
was left inyestęd with the sole command. Nothing 
definitiye was howeyer concluded, though, as might 
reasonably be expected from men in high perplexity, 
and morę straitly besieged than eyer, many proposals 
were roade to him,.and many morę were agitated 
within the city. The distresses, also, which enyironed 
them at present, struck into them mutual suspicions of 
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one aDother : nay, they eyen diyested of.their charge 
tbe generals who were in authority when these dis* 
tresses came on them, as if all was owiog to tBeir mis- 
condact or treachery, and ćhose in their stead Hera- 
clides, Eucles, and Tellłas. 

In the mean time, Gylippus, tfae Łacedeemoniani* 
and the ships from Corinth, were come up to Łeucas, 
designingwith the utmost expedition to pass over from 
theuce to Sicily. But terrible acconnts came thick on 
them here, and all agreed in broaching the same un« 
trnth, that ' Syracnse was completely inyested on alł 
sides/ Gylippns on . this gaye np all hopes bf saring 
Sicily ; but, haying the presenration of Italy still at 
beart, be and Pythen, the Corinthiań, with the smali 
squadron at band, consisting only of twoŁaconic and 
two Corinthiań yessels, crossed oyer the lonian gulf 
with all possible dispatch to Tarentum. The Corin« 
thians, besides their own ten now fitting out, were to 
man two belonging to the Łeucadians, and three morę 
belonging to the Ambraciots, and follow them as soon 
as possible. 

. The first step of Gylippus, now arriyed at Tarentum, 
i^as to go in ąuality of ambassador to Thuria, claim- 
ing priyilege for it, as his father had been a denizen 
of that state ; but, finding himsęlf nnable to gain their 
ooncurrence, he weighed from thence, and stood along 
the. coast of Italy ; but in the Terinean gulf he met 
with a bard gale of wind, which in this gulf, when in* 
a northerly poini, blows generally with great and 
lasting yiolence, and now droye him from his course, 
and blew him out into the open sea, where he stood 
again the rebulf of another yiolent storm, but at length 
reached Tarentum. He there laid his yessels on ground 
which had been damaged in the foul weather^and re-* 
fitted them for seryice. 
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WIl«ii Nkiag foiuii tbat he wm on his passage, he 
betioyed an ofNMi coBtempt of ao tńfliag a sąnadrón, 
aa ibe Thariaas kad alteady dode before faim. It ap- 
pcared to him tbat so petty a aąuadron covld only be 
fitted out for piratical cruisea, and therefore he sent 
9«l ao datacbment to binder bis approacb. 
. Abottt tbe same time this sammer tbe Łacedas* 
mtnaasMj with tbeir own domestic forces, augmented 
1^ tbe jaaetion of tbeir aUies, madę an irruptioii into 
Avgo0y and raraged great part of tbat territory. The 
Athenians put out to sea with thirty sail to saceor the 
Argiws ; which. procedurę waa, beyond all denial, the 
elearest riolation of the treaties between tbem- and the 
I^oedaemonians. Hitherto they had only esereised 
lobberies on tbem from Pylns ; and making deseenta- 
rather on any otber coast of Peloponnesus tban Laco- 
ma itself, and left it to the ArgiTes and Mantineana to 
make war agaiast . tbem. Nay, tbough the Argires 
had frequently pressed tfaem> tbat with an armed foree 
tbey would barely- laiid oa the Łacoaic coast, and, 
after committing neyer so smali rayage in tbeir com* 
paay, immediately to retire, tbey had positirely re- 
fjoaed ; but now, under tbe eommaod of Pytfaodoms^ 
ąad Łampodias, and Demaraitua, they auide a descent 
at Epidaurus-Iiimera and Praata, eomsutted larga de- 
▼aatatioR on the ac^accnt country, and afforded Ihe 
Iiaeedaemonians a moat apecious and jnstifiabie pre« 
text to.act offenairely agaiast Athena. 

When the Atheniau fleet had aatled boaMwaads 
froffl Argoa, and tbe Łacedannonians ałso had with- 
dr&wn, the Argiyes broke iate PUiasin, where tbey 
laid waate part of tbe Łacedanaottian territory, and 
ifyBde aoBM aiaagbter of the peepte, and then retoraąd 

to AtlglOM. 
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Year xviii. B. C.414. — Gylippus and Pythen, when 
they had refitted their ships, stood along the coast 
from Tarentum to Łocri Epizephyrii. Herę they rer 
joeived morę certain informatiou that Syracuse was not 
yet completely inyested, and that a succor of force 
might be thrown into the town by the way of Epipolae. 
■They went next to consaltation, whether, keepiog 
Sicily on the right, they should endeayor at all ha^ 
Zards to enter Syracuse by sea ; or, with Sicily on 
their left, should steer first to Himera ; from whence, 
attended by the forces of that state, and whatever ad*- 
ditional strength they could persuade to join them, 
they should march thither over-land. It was deter- 
mined to go first to Himera, especially as the four 
Athenian yessels had not yet amyed at Rhegium, 
which Nicias at last, on the certain intelligence that 
they were no w at Locri, had detached to obserye them. 
To be beforehand, therefore, with this detachment, 
they passed thrbugh the straits, and, haying touched 
only at Rhegium^ and Messene, arriyed at Himera; 
whilst in the latter place, they preyailed on the Hi- 
merians to concur with them in the war, and not only 
to intrust their troops under their command, but eyen 
to supply with arms such of the mariners as had nayi* 
^ted the yessels, and were therefore unprovided ; for. 
their shipping they had drawn ashore, and laid np at 
Himera. The Selinuntians also, by a messenger de«- 
apatched on purpose, they had summoned to meet 
them, with all their united strength, at a determined 
place on their route. The Geloans also, and some of 

THUC. VOL. III. B 
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tbe Siculi, promised to attend with a party, thoiigh by 
no meańs considerable. The latter of these were dis- 
posed better than ever to tbe senrice, sińce Arcboni- 
des had lately died, wbo reig^ed oyer some of tbe Si- 
cnli seated in tbese parta, and baying a great influence 
over tbem, bad declared for tbe Atbenians ; and sińce 
Gylippns appeared to tbem to be sent from Lacedemon 
witb a fuli purpose to do tbem service. 

And now Gylippus, having assembled an army, 
wbicb consisted of about seyen bundred of tbose who 
navigated or came on board bis yessels, and for wbom 
be bad proyided arms; of beayy-armed and light- 
armed Himerians, amounting tpgetber to a tbousand 
men and one bundred borsemen ; of some ligbt-armed 
Selinuntians ; a smali party of Geloan borse; and* a 
body of Siculiy in all a tbousand, began bis march for 
Syracuse. 

Tbe Corintbians in tbe mean time were sending out 
tbe otber sbips as fast as tbey could equip tbem for the 
seryice, to follow witb all possible expedition from Łeu- 
cas : and Gongylus, one of tbe Corintbian comman- 
ders, wbo witb a single sbip set out last from Łeucas, 
was tbe first wbo arriyed at Syracuse ; and tbat but a 
smali space of time before tbe approacb of Gylippns. 
Finding tberefore, on bis arriyal, tbat tbe Syracusans 
were going fortbwitb to bold a public assembly , in wbicb 
tbe terms of putting an end to tbe war were designed 
to be adjusted, be dissuaded tbem from so precipitate 
a step, and animated tbeir drooping resolutions by 
strong assurances tbat otber sbips would instantly ar- 
riye: and tbat Gylippns, tbe son of Cleandridas, 
was sent tbitber by the Łacedaemonians to take on 
bim tbe command. Tbe Syracusans accordingly re- 
sumed tbeir spirits, and immediately marcbed out of 
tbe town, witb tbe wbole of tbeir strengtb, in order tp 
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meet Gylippns ; for by this time they had received in* 
telligence tbat be was actually approacbing. 

Gylippus, on bis route, bad madę bimself master of 
legas, a fortress belonging to tbe Siculi ; and now, at 
tbe bead of bis army, drawn up in order of battle, be 
came up to Epipolce. Haying mounted by tbe pass of 
Euryalus, as tbe Atbenians bad done on tbeir first ap- 
proacb, be marcbed, in conjunction witb tbe Syracu- 
sans, towards tbe Atbenian circumrallation. He bap- 
pened to arrive in tbat critical juncture, wben tbe 
Atbenians bad completely finisbed about seven or 
eigbt stadia' of tbe double wali extending to tbe great 
barbor ; wben, in conseąuence, but a yery smali part 
Temained incomplete, and on wbicb tbey were laboring 
witb tbeir greatest application. On tbe otber side of 
tbeir circle, towards Trogilus, tbe stones for com- 
pleting tbeir work bad been laid ready in beaps almost 
down to tbe beacb, and some parts of tbeir work on 
tbat side stood but balf completed, tbougb otbers bad 
received tbe finisbing band. To such extremity of 
danger were tbe Syracusans now reduced. 

Gylippus and tbe Syracusans coming tbus suddenly 
on tbem, tbe Atbenians at first were struck witb eon- 
stemation ; but formed, bowever, in order of battle, to 
give tbem a reception. But Gylippus, baring ordered 
his forces to balt, despatcbed a herald to tbe Atbe- 
nians, proclaiming tbat, in case tbey would eracuate 
Sicily witbin the space of ^ye days, witb tbeir arms 
and baggage, be would readily grant tbem a truce. 
Such offers tbey received in a contemptuous manner,' 

> Abont three-foartbs of a mile. 

' Nicias, says Plutarch, disdained to return an answer; but 
some of bis soldiers laugbed outrigbt, and asked, ' If, at the 
arriyal of a mantle and staff from Sparta, tbe Syracusans were 
become so fuli of spirits as to despise tbe Atbenians, who 
had lately giyen up to the Lacedsmonians three handred of 
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and, disdatning to return an answer, ordered tbe berald 
to niove off. And now both aides were busy in mar- 
aballing and disposing tbeir men for battle. 

But Gylippus, who had madę an obsenration that 
tbe Syracusans were in great confiision, and could not 
easily be formed into proper order, madę bis army fali 
back into morę open ground. Nicias gave them no 
distnrbance wbilst they were making tbis motion; but, 
witbout advancing, stood close under his works; and, 
wben Gylippus found tbat tbe enemy would not move 
forwards to attack bim, be madę bis forces wbeeloff to 
tbe bigb ground called Temenites, wbere tbey reposed 
tbemselve8 for tbe nigbt. 

Tbe next morning be drew up tbe greatest part of 
bis army before tbe works of tbe Atbenians, to prevent 
tbeir sending out succors to morę distant posts; for 
be bad detacbed a party to attack tbe fort of Łabda. 
lum, wbicb be carried by storm, and put all tbe gar- 
rison found witbin it to tbe sword. Łabdalum was so 
situated, in regard to tbe Atbenian posts, that tbey 
could baye no yiew of wbat was transacting there. Tbe 
same day aiso an Atbenian trireme, as it was entering 
tbe barbor, was taken by tbe Syracusans. 

After so much snccess, tbe Syracusans and allies 
set about raising a counter-work along Epipolae. Be- 
ginning at tbe city, tbey carried it upwards towards 
tbe single wali wbicb bad an obliąue inclination ; and 
intended tbat, in case tbe Atbenians could not stop its 
completion, it sbould intirely exclude them from per- 
fecting tbeir circumvallation. Tbe Atbenians, baving 
perfected tbeir works to tbe sea, bad now remounted 
tbe eminenoe ; and, as some parts of tbeir work were 

tbeir countrymen who had been tbeir prisoners, all of them 
better soldiers» and who oombed their hair, too, much better 
Ihan GylippuB.' 
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bnt weak, Gylipptis drew oat his army by nigbt, and 
was marching to demolish those : but the Athenians, 
who passed the night without their worka, were no 
Booner aware of it than they also marched away to 
defend them. On which, Gylippus, finding them 
alarmed, desisted, and madę his army retreat to their 
former posts. This however occasioned the Athenians 
to raise those parts of their wali to a greater height, 
and to take the guard of it on themsel^es, as amongst 
the body of their confederates they had divided the^ 
guard of the rest of their works, allotting a proper 
charge to each. 

Nicias also judged it expedient. to fortify the spot 
ealled Plemmyrium. Plemmyrinm is a point of land 
over-against Syracuse, which, jutting out before the 
great harbor, renders the mouth of it very narrow. 
* If this were fortified, ^ be thought * the importation of 
necessaries for the army would be better secured ; be- 
eanse then, from a smaller distance, they could at any 
time command the harbor where the Syracusan 8hip-> 
ping lay; and, should it be their ill fortunę to be 
straitened by sea, might easier fetch in supplies than 
in the present station of their fleet at the bottom of 
the great barbor.' Now also he began with greater 
attention than before to study how to distress them by 
sea; conyinced, sińce the arrival of Gylippus, how 
little room he had to hope for success by land. To 
this spot therefore he ordered his fleet, and drew his 
land forces down, and imraediately erected three forts. 
In these the greatest part of the baggage was laid up ; 
and the transports and light ships were immediately 
stationed there. To this project, however, the haroc 
that afterwards ensued amongst the seamen is princi* 
pally to be ascribed ; for, as they suffered in this sta- 
tion under scarcity of water, and the mariners were 
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frequently obliged to fetch both water and wood from 
a distance, sińce near at hand they were not to be had, 
the Syracnsan borse, wbo were masters of the country^ 
slaagbtered them in abundance. Tbe Syracnsans had 
posted a third part of their cavalry at their fortress of 
Olympiseum, to bridle the marauding excursions of 
the enemy at Plemmyrium. 

Now also Nicias received intelligence that the other 
Corinthian ships were on their passage. To watch 
their approach, be tberefore detached twenty sail, wbo 
were appointed to cruise about Łocri and Rhegium, 
and the -capes of Sicily, in order to intercept them. 

Gylippus in the mean time was employed in building 
the counter-wall along Epipoise, making use df tbe 
Stones which the Athenians had laid ready in heaps for 
the coutinuation of their own work. It was also bis 
daily custom to draw up tbe Syracnsans and allies in 
order of battle, and lead them out beyond the point of 
the counter-wall ; which obliged the Athenians to draw 
up likewise, to ubserye their motions. And when 6y* 
lippus judged be couid attack them with advantage, be 
instantly advanced ; and, the charge being given and 
receiyed, a battle ensued in tbe space between their 
respectiye works ; but so narrow, that no use conld be 
mado of the Syracusan and confederate borse. The 
Syracnsans and allies were accordingly defeated. They 
fetched off their slain by truce, and tbe Athenians 
erected a trophy. But Gylippus, baying assembled 
the army round him, thought proper to make this de* 
claration in the presence of them all : — that ' the de- 
feat was not to be charged on their want of brayery, 
but on his own indiscretion ; he had depriyed them of 
the seryice of their own cayalry and darters, by ranging 
his battle in too coniined a spot between tbe works : 
that be would now again lead them out in a morę judi-> 
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AorkB manner. He exhorted them therefore, to imprint 
it strongly on their remembrance, that, as in real 
strength they were not ińferior, it would be intolerably 
disgraceful, if tbey, who to a man were Peloponnesians 
and Doriana, should not manifest themselyes so reso- 
lutely brave, as to conquer and driye out of tbeir coun- 
try a parcel of lonians and islanders, and a promiscu- 
ous rabble of hungry adyenturers.' Haying addressed 
them thus, be lay on tbe watcb to seize a proper op- 
portunity ; aiid, as soon as he bad gained it, led tbem 
again to tbe charge. 

It was tbe opinion of Nicias, . and in generał of all 
tbe Atbenians, that, tbougb it was not their own in- 
terest to bring on an engagement, yet it bighly eon- 
cerned them to put a stop to tbe counter-work which 
tbe enemy was raising to binder tbeir progress ; for by 
tbis time tbe wali of tbe Syracusans bad only not oyer- 
reacbed tbe extreme point to which tbe Athenians bad 
brought tbeir circumvallation : ' and, should it be ex- 
tended farther, it wottld giye tbe enemy tbis double 
adyantage — ^a certainty of conquest wheneyer tŁey 
thought proper to iight, and a discretionary power not 
to fight at all.^ Determined by these considerations, 
they drew out in order to giye tbe Syracusans battle. 

Gylippus soon began tbe engagement. He bad now 
drawn up bis beayy-armed without tbe works, and at 
a greater distance from them tban before. He bad 
posted tbe cayalry and tbe darters on a wide and opeu 
spot, yet unoccupied by tbe works on either side, and 
posted them so that tbey flanked tbe Athenians. In 
tbe ardor of tbe engagement, tbe cayalry broke in on 
tbe left wing of tbe Athenians, which was ranged 
against them, and intirely routed tbem. In conse- 
ąuence of which, tbe remainder of tbe army was soon 
defeated by tbe Syracusans, and in tbe greatest dis- 
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Order retired for śhelter bebind tbeir works. And 
nigbt tio sooner came on thaii tbe Syracusans, witbout 
loss of time, began to carry forward their owd works, 
which tbey soon exteaded beyond the Athenian cir- 
cumvallation : by which they gained tbis great pointa 
that they coaid no longer be inyested on all sides by 
the Athenians ; and the latter, though mastera in tbe 
field, were henceforward effectually stopped from per-* 
fecting their circumvallation* 

After this, twelve ships of tbe Corintbians, Ambra-* 
ciots, and Łeucadians, the remainder of the sqaadroa 
designed for this seryice^ baving giren the Athenian 
guard-sbips the slip, came into the harbor of Syracuse : 
they were commanded by Erasinides, a Corintbian* 
By these the Syracusans were now assisted in carrying 
on their work, till it was completely joined to the 
transYerse wali. 

Gylippus now madę a circuit over Sicily, in order ia 
promote tbe common cause ; and to procure additional 
forces for the services both of land and sea ; and to 
dólicit the concurrence of such states as bitherto had 
manifested either no great inclination, or an open re-» 
pugnance to join in the present war. Other ambassa^* 
dors also were despatched by the Syracusans and Co** 
rintbians to Lacedeemon and Corinth, instrncted to 
śolicit a speedy reinforcement, to be transported into 
Sićily either in trading ressels, or in boats, or by any 
other expeditious methods, sińce the Athenians had 
also sent for reinforcements from Athens* The Syracu-> 
saus also assigned complements of men to tbeir ship« 
ping, and sedulously trained them to tbe service of tbe 
sea, as designing on this element also to try their for* 
tune ; nay, they labored with alacrity and application 
to increase their strength in all respects. 
^ Nicias> being sensible of this, and eonscious that the 
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śtrength of the enemy and his own inability became 
daily greater, despatched his messengers also to Athens^ 
a costom he had ever obseryed, and on all occasions, 
to report the particulars of his proceedings. But in 
his present situation it was morę requisite than erer ; • 
sińce now he was conyinced that he was enrironcd 
with dangers ; and nnless, with the utmost expedition, 
they either recalied their troops, or sent them anotfaer, 
and that a strong reinforcement, no hopes of preserva* 
tion remained. Apprehensive, farther, that the per« 
śons he should send, either through want of proper 
address, or through defect-of courage, or a passion to 
soothe the populace, might suppress the truth, he sent 
a true account of things in a letter written with his own 
hand. By this method he concluded that his own senti'* 
ments of things could not be concealcd or invalidated 
by messengers ; that the Athenians wonld be informed 
of the truth, and might accordingly adjust their reso* 
Ińtions* These messengers therefore departed, in<* 
stntcted to deli^er the letter which he intrusted to 
their care, and what farther they were to add by word 
of moiith. Nicias in the mean time kept within the 
limits of his camp, morę anxious to guard his shat<* 
tered forces from annoyance than to plunge into fresb 
and spontaneous dangers. 

Id the close of this summer Euetion, an Atheniait 
generał, marched in conjunction with Perdiccas and a 
large body of Thracians against Amphipolis; yet could 
not render himself master of that city* But then, 8et<* 
ting out from Imerenm, he brought his triremes about 
into the Stry mon, and blocked it np on the side of the 
ńrer : and here this summer ended* 

Id the beginning of winter the messengers from N]« 
ciaa arrired at Athens, where they gaye such accounts 
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of. thing^s as he had charged them to give, and resolved 
such ąuestions as were asked tbem. They also deli- 
yered his letter, which the clerk of the state stood up 
and read aloud to the Athenians. The contents were 
these : — 

' Athenians, 

' The many letters from time to time received from 
xne have given you all proper information, so far as 
relates to past transactions ; and it is now high time 
you should be madę acquainted with our present situ-> 
ation, that yoar councils may be adjusted in a proper 
manner. 

^ After therefore we had defeated, in sereral engage- 
meuts, the Syracusans, against whom you sent us out, 
and when we had thrown up those works before their 
city, within which we are this moment lying, Gylippus 
the Łacedaemonian came on us, at the head of an army 
brought from Peloponnesus, and augmented by the 
troops of some Sicilian states. In the first battle he was 
routed by us ; but, in the last, pressed bard by their 
numerous cayalry and darters, we haye been forced to 
retire within our intrenchments. Being therefore ob* 
liged, by the superior numbers of the enemy, to dis- 
continue our circumyallation, we are this moment lying 
on the defensiye. Nor indeed are we able to draw 
out our whole force for action, as detachments of our 
heayy-armed are remotely cmployed iu the guard# of 
our works. They haye, farther, run up a single wali 
to cut our lines; so that there remains no longer a 
possibility for us to complete the circumyallation, un- 
less, reinforced by a numerous body of troops, we are 
enabled to assault and demolish the counter-work. 
And, in consequence of this, we, who designed to be- 
slege others, may with much morę propriety be said to 
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snffer a siege ouraelyes, at least by land ; for we dare 
not make any distant eKcnrsions into the adjacent 
coantry, for fear of tbe horse. 

' What is morę, tbey bave sent ambassadors to Pe^ 

loponnesus, to solicit reinforcements. Gylippus also 

18 making tbe tour of tbe Sicilian states, witb a view 

to obtain tbe concurrence of sucb as are M present 

neutral, and to preyail witb tbe rest to intrust tbeir 

additional leyies for tbe service botb of land and sea 

under bis command : and, according to my present in- 

telligence, tbey are fully bent to attack, at one and tbe 

same time, onr intrencbroents, witb tbeir land forcea 

by land, and witb tbeir sbips by sea. And, tbougb I 

say by sea, let not tbe sound be too terrible in your 

eara : for tbey know very well tbe present state of our 

navy ; wbicb, tbougb at first a most complete eąuip^* 

ment, for tbe cleanness of tbe sbips and tbe bealtb and 

yigor of tbe seamen, yet at present bas scarce a sbip 

wbich is not leaky ; so long bave tbey been necessi- 

tated to keep tbe sea, wbilst tbeir bands bare daily 

been moaldering away : for, in fact, we baye no oppor* 

tuuity to lay tbem dry and careen tbem, as we are 

under continual apprebensions of being attacked by 

tbe sbips of the enemy ; equal, nay superior in num- 

ber, to our own. Tbtit tbey will attempt it we baye 

most certain ground to belieye, but tbe seasons of 

doing it are intirely in tbeir own option ; wbicb also 

enables tbem to preserye tbeir yessels eyer fit for ser* 

yice, as tbey are not necessitated to be continually in 

action to strike awe into otbers ; nay, we sbould bardly 

be able to do tbe like, tbougb tbe number of our sbip* 

ping were roucb larger tban it is, or tbougb we were 

exempted from tbe necessity we now lie under of 

keeping guard witb tbem all : for in case we make tbe 

least abatement of our yig^lance, we sbould be dia*^ 
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tressed for want of necessanies, whicłi eyen now we 
fetch in with difficulty in the yery teeth of tbe enemy. 
To this must be ascribed the great waste of our seamen 
which has aiready been madę, and whoae number les- 
senK from day to day; sińce, obliged to fetch wood, 
water, and forage, from remote places, they are inter^ 
cepted by ihe enemy 's horse* £ven oar senrants, who 
baye nothing to dread from our ruined condition, de- 
iert 118 daily. And snch foreigners as were forced on 
board our fleet depart with impnnity to their own 
eities ; whilst others, who were allured to the service 
by the greatness of our pay, and imagined they were 
rather come to plunder than to fight, when, contrary 
to their hopes, they behold the enemy possessed of a 
Aunłerous fleet, and making a braye resistance in eyery 
quarter, some catch at the least pretext to go oyer to 
the enemy, and others make shift to skulk away, neyer 
again to be retrieyed in so wide a country as Sicily. 
Nay, some of those, who, haying attended us hither 
lirom Athens, and sińce preyailed with the captains of 
triremes to accept of the^^seryice of Hyccarian slayes 
iu redemption of their own, haye by this means sub* 
yerted our nayal discipiine. 

* I am writing to men well enlightened in nayal af-* 
fairs, and perfectly conyinced, that the flower of an 
equipment is but of short duration, and ho w few of 
those on board are skilled at steering the yessel or 
managing the oar. But what giyes me most acute 
vexation is this; that, though commander-in-chief, I 
am utterly unable to put a stóp to these disorders, 
sińce your tempers, Athenians, are bard to be ma«> 
tiaged ; and am quite at a loss from whence to repair 
the waste that bas been madę of our seamen. The 
enemy haye abundant resources eyery where at hand> 
whereas necessity points out only one to us ; that place 
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from whence we bad who now remaiD, and who are for 
erer lost : for Naxus and Catana, the cities which still 
perseyere in onr alliance, are nnable to recniit us; 
aud, shoiild the enemy get one circumstance morę in 
their favor, that the towns of Italy, which at present 
snpply us with food, deterred by the discoyery of our 
Iow condition and the non-appearance of a reinforce^ 
ment from Athens, go oyer to the Syracusans, the war 
will be finished to their hands withoat costing them a 
blow, and we shall be left to the mercy of the enemy« 

*' I conld haye sent you much morę pleasing accoi]nt$ 
of things, but nonę so proper to giye you a elear idea 
of the posturę of your affairs here, and such as you 
ought to haye before you proceed to deliberate on 
them ; and at the same time, as I am by no means a 
stranger to Athenian tempers, sińce I know you to be 
fond of hearing what will giye you pleasure, but are 
afterwards inflamed with anger if any article in eyent 
drops short of your expectation, I thonght it highly 
concerued my own safety to tell you nothing but the 
tnith. And let me here conjure you to entertain no 
resentment either against priyate soldiers or com* 
manders ; sińce, in laboring those points which are the 
principal ends of the expedition, they haye fuUy done 
their duty. 

* But, sińce all Sicily is in arras against us, and 
sińce our enemies expect a reinforcement from Pelo- 
ponnesus, resolve, without loss of time, that, as your 
forces are not sufficient to keep the enemy in play, 
they must either be recalled or be reinforced with a 
body not inferior to the first eąuipment, with both a 
land and a nayal force, and a large pecuniary supply. 
For myself, I must insist that a successor be sent me ; 
sińce I am quite disabled by a nephritic disorder from 
continuing in the command : «nd I think I haye just 
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title to expect m^ dismission from yon ; sińce, in the 
vig^r of my life, I have been intrusted by you witb 
8everal commaods, in wbich I did you sonne signal 
seryices. 

* Wbateyer you determine, put it in execution oo 
tbe first approacb of spring ; and, above all tbings, 
keep elear of delays ; for tbe ready supplies given tbe 
enemy in Sicily will soon enable tbem to act ; and 
tbose expected from Peloponnesus, tbougb tbey must 
be longer in coming up, yet, depend on it, that unless 
you exert your utmost yigilance, some of tbem will 
steal bitber, as before, tbrougb all your guards, and 
some will infallibly be berę before you/ 

Such were the advices brought tbem by tbe letter of 
Nicias. Tbe Atbenians, bowerer, wben tbey bad beard 
it read, would not so far comply witb tbe request of 
Nicias as to give him bis dismission ; but tbat, afflicted 
as be was in body, the whole burden of afiairs migbt 
oot lie too beayily on him, tbey appointed two persons, 
already in Sicily, Meuander and Euthydemus, to assist 
him in tbe command, till tbose wbo by tbe public yote 
sbould be joined witb him in the commission could 
arriye. Tbey also decreed to him a reinforcement, 
consisting both of a land and a nayal force, to be leyied 
amongst the Atbenians on the roli and their depend - 
ents; and, for coUeagues to share in the command, 
Demostbenes, tbe son of Alcisthenes, and Eurymedon, 
tbe son of Tbucles. Eurymedon, by order, began bis 
passage for Sicily about the winter solstice, at the 
head of ten sail of ships, and witb a snpply of twenty 
talents of silyer :' empowered, fartber, to assure tbem, 
that ' a large reinforcement will soon come up, as the 
«tate bad seriously interested itself in their welfare.' 

> 301^1. sterling. 
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Demosthenes stayed behind to forward the eqii]p* 
nent, and was intended to set out on^the firśt apprbach 
of spring. He was bosied in assembling together their 
contingents from tbe dependent states, and in levying 
amongst tbem bóth money, and sbipping, and soldiers. 

The Athenians, fartber, sent out twenty sail to cruise 
on the coasts of Peloponnesus, and to take care tbat 
no one passed over from Corintb and Peloponnesus 
into Sicily : for the Corintbians, on tbe arrival of tbe 
ambassadors, and the advice tbey brougbt, that * th6 
face of affairs was much altered for the better/ priding 
tbemselves in the reflection tbat their former equip«- 
ment had arrived in time to contribute to this tum, 
became now morę alert than erer, and got transports 
in readiness to carry over a body of their own heavy- 
armed into Sicily, whilst the Łacedaemonians were in* 
tent on doing the same from other parts of Peloponne-^ 
sus. The Corinthians, farther, manned out five-and- 
twenty sail, designing to hazard an engagement with 
the guard-ships stationed at Naupactus, or to disable 
the Athenians who lay there from giying their trans- 
ports the least molestation, by keeping their own tri- 
remes ready ranged in order of battle in the very face 
of that sąuadron. 

The Łacedaemonians also were preparing for an in- 
Yasion of Attica, in pursuance of a former resolntion, 
and in compliance farther with the pressing instances 
of both Syracusans and Corinthians. They had no 
sooner beard of the reinforcement intended to be sent 
by the Athenians to Sicily than, by making a diyer^ 
sion, they designed to stop its execution. Alcibiades 
also continued warmly importuning them to execute 
his plan of fortifying Decelea, and to proceed briskly 
with the war. But the motires which at this present 
juncture animated the Łacedsemonians most were, that 
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the Athenians, if enga^i^d in a double war both against 
themseWes and against the Sicilians, must become a 
fnucb morę expeditiou8 conąuest; and, farther, the 
Atbenians were the firat aggressors in violating trea* 
ties, In the fornier war they were well convinced the 
first offence was chargeable on their own heads, be- 
cause the Thebans had surprised Platea whilst treaties 
were in fact subsisting. Nay, contrary to an express 
istipulation in a preceding treaty, that ^ arras sbould 
tiever be taken up against the party which was willing 
to abide by a judicial determination/ they themselve9 
had refused to subniit to a trial, though claimed by the 
Athenians. To a conduct so ungenerous they eon- 
cluded that their ill success in the war ought fairly to 
be imputed ; and reflected, with self-accusations, not 
only on the calamity they had suffered at Pylos, but 
on all their other losses in every quarter of the war. 
But now, sińce the Athenians, with an eqmpment of 
thirty sail, had committed deyastations at Epidaurus, 
at PrasiflB, and at other places, and continued to infest 
their dominions by robberies from Pylos; nay, as 
often as disputes had interyened about the intent of 
articles in the last treaty, in which the Łacedfemonians 
appealed to a judicial deterroination, the others bad 
baughtily refused it ; concluding hence, that the Athe- 
;)ians were become as guilty aggressors now as them- 
0elves had been on the former occasion, with cheerful 
presages of success, they determined for war. In or- 
der to ity they demanded this winter from their allies 
4heir contingents of iron, and got all the needful ma- 
terials in readiness to execute their plan of fortifica- 
■tion. Resolred at the same time to transport an aid 
to Sicily in ressels of burden, they began to levy it at 
home, and exacted the quotas of augmentation from 
)their confederates. And thns the winter ended ; .and 
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tbe eighteenth yearof 4hi8 war^of which Thncydides 
has compiled the history, came also to an end, 

Ybar xix. — The foUowing spring no sooner ap- 
proached, than at an earlier datę tban on any foimer 
occasion, the Łacedsemonians and allies invaded At- 
tica ; and Agis, the son of Archidamus, king o£ the 
Łacedsmonians, had the command of the army. At 
first they rayaged the country, particularly the plains ; 
and this being doue, having allotted out the worJ^ in 
portions to the 8everal states, they set out about forti- 
fying Decelea. Now Decelea is distant at most but 
one hundred and twenty stadia from the city of Athens,' 
and lies at the same distance, or Tery little morę, from 
Boeotia: but in tbe plain, and on the finest spot of 
ground, from whence effectually to annoy them, was 
their fortress raised ; and might be seen from the yery 
walls of Athens. 

In this manner the Peloponnesians and allies erected 
*a fortress within Attica itself ; whilst, in the same por- 
tion of time, their friends in Peloponnesus embarked a 
body of heayy-armed on board their transports, and 
sent them off for Sicily. For this serrice the Łacedce* 
monians picked out from the yery best of the helots 
and of those citizens of Sparta who were newly en- 
franchised, from both together, six hundred heayy- 
'armed; and appointed Eccritus, a Spartan, to com- 
mand them : and the Boeotians sent three hundred 
faeavy-armed, commanded by Xeno and Nicon of 
Thebes, and Hegesander of Thespise. These were first 
embarked at Tcenarus in Laconia, and thence put out 
to sea. 

Soon after these, the Corinthians sent away five 

> About twelye miles. 
THUC. VOL. III. F 
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hnodred heaTy-armed ; some from Corinth itself^ 
othen hired from the Arcadians ; and appointed Alex- 
archus, a Gorinthiaii, to command them. The Sicyo- 
nians also sent two bundred heayy-armed along with 
tłie CorinthianSy and at tbeir bead Sargeus a Sicyo* 
niań. 

Bat the fire-and-twenty sail of Corinthians which 
lannched out to the sea in the depth of winter, lay 
ranged in an opposite station to the twenty Attic at 
Nanpactus, to gire leisure for the embarkation of the 
heavy-armed on board the transports from Pelopon- 
nesus. On this account, priucipally, they were manned 
and fitted out to sea, that they might divert the atten-^ 
tion of the Athenians from the transport-fleet that was 
now pntting out, and fasten ii whoUy on the hostile 
appearance of these triremes. 

In the mean time, the Athenians, even dnring the 
fortification in band at Decelea, and at the earliest 
approach of spring, sent out thirty sail to cruise on 
the coasts of Peloponnesns, under the command of 
Obaricles, the son of ApoUodorus. His instructions 
were, farther, to touch at Argos, and to summon them, 
in conformity to the treaty of alliaace, to embark a 
body of heayy-armed on board the fleet. 

Demostbenes also, according to promise, they sent 
away for Sicily, witb a numerous fleet, consisting of 
sixty ships of Athens and five of Chios, on board of 
which were twelye bundred enrolled Athenians, and 
as large a number of islanders as with the utmost 
industry they had been able to draw together. They 
had also amassed, from their other confederates sub- 
ject to Athens, all manner of supplies they were 
able to fumish for carrying on the war witb Tigor« 
But Demostbenes was farther instructed to sail at first 
in company with ChaHcles, and assist him in the cruise 
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on the coast of Łaconia. Demosthenes tberefore, 
haYing stood over to i£gina, conti&^ed tbere till the< 
remaiuder of his force, which was yet behind, bad 
completely joioed him, and Cbariclea bad taken on 
board the Argive auxiliańes. 

About the same time in this spring Gylippus also 
retumed to Syracuse, at the head of as large a force 
as be bad been able to collect from the sereral states, 
witb wbom bis persnasions bad been effectual ; and, 
having convened the Syracnsans, be told them that 
* they ongbt to man out as large a nnmber of sfaipping 
as they possibly could, and try tbeir fortunę in a naval 
engagement : such a step, be bad reason to bope, 
might be attended witb conseąuences which would 
amply compensate the danger, and invigorate the war/ 

These instances of Gylippus were well seconded by 
Hermocrates, wbo took uncommon pains to encourage 
bis countrymen to attack the Athenians by sea. * The 
latter/ be told tbem, ^ were far from enjoying tbeir 
naval skill as an bereditary right, or a pńvilege from 
time immemorial eKclusirely tbeir own. In fact, they 
were by naturę land-men much morę tban the Syra- 
cosans ; and necessity alone, in the Medisb invasion, 
had forced them to try tbeir fortunę at sea. By en- 
terprising men, as the Athenians were, such as were 
most daring in opposing tbem must needs be regarded 
as the most formidable enemies. True, they had been 
used to intimidate tbeir neighbors, not by a real supe- 
riority of strengtb, but by their daring enterprising 
genius ; and now, by the same methods, tbemseWes 
might become formidable eyen to the Athenians/ He 
assared them, for his own part, be was perfectly eon- 
▼inced that the Syracnsans, if by an eflfort of bold re- 
aolntioo they would on a sndden attack the Athenian 
fleety migbt reap morę benefit from the terror wbich 
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such a step woald strike on the foe, than coald aćcrue 
^ to the Atfaenians. fromtheir superior skill when com- 
pared with Syracusan inexperience.' He pressed them 
therefore ' to try their fortunę by sea, and to bid adieu 
to fear.' 

Thtts animated by Gylippus, and by Hermocrates, and 
by otbers, the Syracusans were eagerly bent on action 
by sea, and manned out their fleet: and when the 
whote was ready for sernice, Gylippus, by fayor of 
the night, at the head of his land army, marcbed down 
to the forts at Plemmjrrium, intending to assault them 
on the land side. The triremes of the Syracusans, at 
the same instant of time, as had been concerted be- 
forehand, to the number of thirty-fiye, were sailing up 
out of the great harbor, whilst forty >fiye were going 
about out of the lesser harbor where their dock lay. 
The latter went round, designing to complete their 
junction with their other sąuadron, and then in a body 
to stand against Plemmyrium, that the Athenians on 
both sides might be thrown into confusion. The Athe- 
nians lost no time, but instantly manned out sixty 
ressels. With twenty-five of the number they en- 
gaged the thirty-fiye Syracusan in the great harbor ; 
with the rest they went to meet the other 8quadron, 
that was coming about from the dock. A smart en- 
gagement immediately ensued, in the mouth of the 
great harbor. The dispute was a long time obstinately 
maintained; one side exer^ingthemselyes to elear the 
passage, but the other to obstruct it. 

In the mean time, as the Athenians posted at 
Plemmyrium had flocked down to the sea-side, and 
with their utmost attention were looking at the battle 
on the water, Gylippus seized the opportunity ; and, 
no sooner had the moming dawned than, to the great 
surprise of the enemy, he attacked the forts. 'He first 
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nade himself master of the latgęst of the three, and 
afterwards carried the two lesser, the defendants of 
which, seeiog the largest ao easily taken, had aban- 
doned their posts ; nay, on the surprisal of the first, 
those who had manned it, throwing tbemselves on 
board the boats and a transport that lay at hand, found 
no smali difficulty in getting away to the camp ; for, 
as the Syracu9ans had now the better of the engage- 
ment with their sąuadron in the gpreat harbor, they. 
detached one of their niroblest triremes to pnrsue the 
fliers. But, at the time the other two forts were car- 
ried, the. Syracusans • were plainly vanquished, which 
gaye them who abandoned the last an opportunity to 
sail away without obstruction : for that Syracusan 
sąuadron, that was engaged before theharbor^s mouth, 
haying forced their way through the Athenian fleet, 
by sailing forward in a disorderly manner, and con- 
tinually running foul one on apother, gave the Ąthe- 
nians an opportunity to regain the day : for this 
sąuadron they soon routed, and afterwards that within 
the liarbor, by which they had been yanąuished. They 
also sunk eleven ships of the enemy, and madę a 
slaughter of all their crews, those of three ships ex- 
cepted, to whom they granted ąuarter ; and all this 
with the loss only of three ships on their own side. 
Haying afterwards drawn ashore the shatters of the 
Syracusan fleet, and piled them into a trophy on the 
lit tle isle before Plemmyrium, they retired to their 
main encampment. 

Thus unsuccessful were the Syracusans in their na- 
yal engagement* They had carried, howeyer, the forts 
at Plemmyrium ; and, to signalise each of their ac- 
ąuisitions, they erected three seyeral trophies. One 
alBO of the two forts that were taken last they leyelled 
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with tfae gronnd, but the other two they repaired and 
garrisoned. 

In this surprisal of tbe forts, many were slain, and 
many were madę prisoners, and a great stock of wealth 
reposited there became the prize of tbe enemy : for, 
as the Athenians had madę use of these forts by way 
of magazine, much wealth belonging to merchants, 
and com in abnndance, were fonnd within : mnch also 
of the Stores belonging to the captains of the ships of 
war, inasmnch as forty masts for triremes, and other 
materials of refitment, had been laid up there : and 
three triremes were hanled ashore to be careened. 
Nay, this surprisal of Plemmyrium was one of the 
chief if not the greatest source of all the distress 
whlch the Athenian army suffered iu the sequel ; for 
no longer was the sea open to them for the secure im- 
portation of necessary supplies. From this time the 
Syracusans rushed on them ftom thence, and awed all 
their motions. The convoys could no morę get in 
without fighting their way. Besides that, in all other 
respects, it struck a great constemation, and even a 
dejectidn of mind, amongst the troops. 

The next step taken by the Syracusans was to send 
out to sea a sąuadron of twelre ships, under the com- 
mand of Agatharchus, a Syracusan. One of these 
ships was to proceed to Peloponnesus, and land an 
embassy there, which had instructions * to notify a 
present hopeful postui-e of affairs, and to press the 
prosecution of the war in Greece with all possible 
▼igor.' The other eleyen stood orer to the Italian 
eoast, haring received intelligence that a number of 
smali yessels, laden with stores for the Athenians, 
were ooming up. . They intercepte^ and intirely de- 
stroyed most of these ; and the timber on board theniy 
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wiiicb was r^ady wrought for tbe AtbeniaDs to frame 
together into ships, they bumt to asfaes on the shore of 
Caulonia. Tbis done, they atood away for Łocri; 
and, whilst tbey lay in tbat road, one of tbe trans- 
ports from Peloponnesus, baving on board tbe heayy- 
armed from Tbespie, came in, Tbe Syracusana re- 
moTed tbose beayy-armed into their own sbips, and 
retumed witb tbem to Syracuse. 

The Atbenians witb twenty sail were statioued at 
Megara, in order to intercept their retnrn ; where onc 
sbip alone, witb all the crew, fell into their banda. 
Tbey were not able to come up witb the rest ; sińce, 
eloding all pursuit, they recovered witb security their 
own harbors* 

There bappened also a skirmish, in tbe barbor of 
Syracuse, about tbe piles which the Syracusans had 
dri^en down in tbe sea before their old docks, tbat their 
reasels might ride in safety behind tbem, and the 
Atbenians be unable to stand in amongst them and do 
any damage to their shipping. Close up to those piles 
tbe Athenians bad towed a raft of prodigious size, on 
wbich turrets and parapets to cover tbe defendants 
were erected, whilst otbers in long boats were fasten- 
ing cables round the piles, and, by the help of a ma* 
cbine convenient for the purpose, craning them up ; 
and such as tbey broke, a set of divers sawed off close 
at tbe bottom. The Syracusans in the mean time were 
pouring their missive weapons on them from the docks, 
which were plentifuUy retumed by those posted on the 
raft. In short, the Atbenians plucked up most of the 
piles ; but one part of the stoccade was exceeding dif- 
ficult to be demolisbed, as it lay out of sight ; for they 
bad driren down some of tbe piles in such a manner, 
fbat their beads emerged not aboye tbe surface of tho 
water« Tbis rendered all access exceeding dangerous ; 
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sińce, ignorant where tbey lay, a pilot would be apt tot 
bulge bis yessel as it were on a sbelye. But eyen. 
tbese tbe divers, for a pecuniary reward, searcbed ont 
and sawed away. And yet, aa fast as tbis was done^ 
tbe Syracusans droye down a fresb set of piles. Tbe 
contriyances botb of aanoyance and preyention were 
atrenuonsly exerted on botb sides, as migbt jiistly be 
espected from two bostile bodies posted so near one 
anotber; tbe skirmisbings were often renę wed, and 
eyery artifice of war was successiyely practised. 

Tbe Syracusans, fartber, bad despatcbed embassies 
composed of Corintbians, Łacedaemonians, and Am- 
braciots, to tbe cities of Sicily ,, ^ to .notify tbe surprisal 
of Plemmyrium, and to giye a just representation of 
tbe nayal engagement in wbich tbey bad been de- 
feated ; not so mucb by tbe strengtb of tbe enemy as 
by tbeir own confusion: in otber respects to assure 
tbem, tbat tbeir bopes of success were bigb, and tbat 
tbey firmly depended on receiying soon an aid from 
tbem, composed botb of a land and nayal force : sińce 
tbe Atbenians were also in expectation of a reinforce- 
ment from Atbeni^, tbe approacb of wbicb would tbeir 
friends anticipate, tbe Atbenians at present tbere muat 
be totally destroyed, and tbe war brougbt at once ta 
an end/ Sucb scbemes were now in agitation in Si- 
cily. 

But Demostbenes, wben be bad assembled tbe wbole 
of tbe armament witb wbicb be was to pass oyer to tbe 
relief of tbose in Sicily> weigbing from iEgina, and 
standing oyer to Peloponnesus, completed bis junction 
witb Cbaricles and tbe squadron of tbirty sail of Atbe* 
uians under bis command ; and, as a body of beayy- 
armed bad been taken on board tbe latter from Argos, 
tbey steered togetber for tbe coast of Łaconia. And 
berę, firsty tbey rayaged in part Epidaurus Łimera; 
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»nd proceeding from thence to that part of Łaconia 
which lies OTer-against Cythera, and where stands the 
tempie of Apollo, having rayaged part of the adjacent 
country, they inclosed and fortified a neck of land 
which might serre as a receptacle to snch of the helots 
as deserted the Lacedaemonians ; from thence, banditti 
like, as was done from Pylos, to infest the country. 
This conyenient spot was no sooner taken in than' De-: 
mosthenes stood away for Corcyra, that fae might take 
on board the auxiliaries there, and make the best of 
his way to Sicily. But Charicles stayed till he had 
pnt the place into a state of secure defence, and fixed 
a garrison in it. This being done, he carried back Lis 
squadron of thirty sail to Athens ; and the Argives at 
the same time received their dismissal. 

This summer there arrived at Athens thirteen hun- 
dred Thracian targeteers, of those called machsero- 
phori, aAd who were originally Dians. This body was 
intended to haye been sent with Demosthenes into 
Sicily ; but, as they arriyed not till after his depar- 
turę, the Athenians had resolyed to send them back 
again to their own homes in Thrace. To retain them 
merely for the sake of the war waged against them 
from Decelea, they thought, would plnnge them in too 
large an expense, sińce the pay of eyery soldier was a 
drachma ' a day : for now, sińce Decelea, which had 
been fortified this spring by the joint labors of the 
whole united army, continued to be garrisoned by de- 
tachments from the seyeral states, which at certain in- 
teryals of time relieyed one another in a regalar suc- 
cession, it gaye terrible annoyance to the Athenians, 
and caused amongst them such hayoc of their effects, 
and such a destruction of their men, as threw them 

1 Seyen-pence three farthings. 
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into great distress. Ali preceding incursioDS of the 
enemy haylng been only transient, bad left them in the 
peaceable enjoyment of tbeir lands for the rest of tbe 
year ; but now, as they awed tbe country by one con- 
tinued blockade, and as by interyals tbey receiTed 
considerable augmentations to enable tbem to giye 
greater annoyance, as OTen tbe regular garrison was 
periodically obliged to scour the country and plunder 
for tbeir subsistence ; and as Ągis, king of tbe Lace* 
dasnranians, wbo with tbe utmost diiigence prosecuted 
tbe war, in person directed all tbe operations, tbe 
Atbenians were sorely pressed : for tbey were debarred 
tbe wbole produce of tbeir own lands ; morę tban 
twenty tbousand of tbeir slares bad deserted to tbe 
enemy, and a large part of these were mecbanics of 
tbe city; tbeir wbole stock of sbeep and laboring 
cattle was lost beyond recovery ; tbeir borses, — as tbe 
borsemen were obliged every day to mount, feitber to 
ride towards Decelea, to awe tbe excursions of tbat 
garrison, or to guard some important posts in tbe 
country, — ^tbeir borses were eitber lamed by running 
incessantly over bard or rugged ground, or by wounda 
were disabled for seryice ; tbe constaut supplies of 
proyisions for tbe city, wbicb used to be fetcbed from 
Eubcea to Oropus, and to be brougbt in from tbence 
tbrougb Decelea, as the shortest passage, were now 
forced to go round the cape of Sunium by sea, which 
considerably enbanced tbeir price. For want also of 
all foreign commodities, tbe city was eąually distressed ; 
and Atbens was now reduced to be merely a place of arms. 
To keep a guard on tbe battlements by day, tbe citi- 
zens were obliged successiyely to relieye one anotber ; 
but the wbole body of the city, except the borsemen, 
mounted guard by nigbt. The latter eyer under arms 
without, tbe rjest on the constant guard of tbe city 
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walls, and this for a summer and winter without any 
intermission, were reduced to a very Iow condition. 
But the point which pressed bardest on them was, 
faaying two wars at once on their hands ; and yet their 
obstinacy rosę to so high a pitch, as, had it not been 
visible to all the world, the bare mention of its possi* 
bility would haye been quite incredible : for who wonld 
have belieyed that this people, so closely blocked np 
at home by the Peloponnesians, shonld scorn to giye 
up Sicily ? nay, should perseyere, with unabating zeal, 
to ćarry on the siege of Syracuse, a city in no respect 
inferior eyen to Atheus itself ? that they should exhibit 
such an astonishing proof of their strength and their. 
courage to the eyes of Greece ; where, on the first 
breaking out of the war, some people had imagined that, 
in case the Peloponnesians inyaded Attica, they conld 
not hołd out aboye one year intire, thongh others had 
allowed them two, and others three, but nobody a 
longer space ; and that, in the seyenteenth year after 
the first inyasion of this kind, they should attempt the 
conąuest of Sicily ; and, when deeply gashed in eyery 
part, by one war already on their hands, should wil- 
fully plunge into another, as formidable in all respect^ 
as that waged against them from Peloponnesus ? But 
now, when, besides what they had suffered already^ 
they were terribly annoyed from Decelea, and other 
incidents had exacted from them yery large disburse* 
mdnts, their finances were reduced to a yery Iow ebb. 
At this period, therefore, instead of the tribute pai4 
them by their dependents, they exacted a twentieth of 
tbe yalue of all commodities imported and exported, 
wbich they thought would replenish their coffers fastec 
than the former metbod : for their disbursements were 
not as they had been in preceding times, but had been 
exaggerated in the same proportion as the scenes of 
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war faad been enlarged, whilst their annual reTenne 
was constantly decreasing. 

Unwilling, therefore, in the. present ebb of their 
treasures, to defray the charge of this body of Thra- 
cians, who catne too late. for Demosthenes, they sent 
them back to their own country with all possible hastę. 
Dfitrephes was the person pitched on to conduct them 
home ; and was instructed, that ' in the passage (for 
they were to go through the Euripus) he should em- 
ploy them, if opportunity offered, against the enemy.' 
He landed therefore near Tanagra, and in a hurrying 
manner carried off a booty from thence. About the 
close of eyening he also crossed the Euripus from 
Ghalcis of Euboea ; and, haying landed his Thracians 
in Boeotia, led them against Mycalessus. His design 
was not discoYered that night, though he halted at the 
tempie of Mercury, which is distant from Mycalessus 
but sixteen stadia^ at most. But early.the next morn^ 
ing he assaulted this city, which is of large extettt : he 
carried it on the first attack, as there was no guard to 
resist him ; and the inhabitants could neyer have ima- 
gined that a roaritime body would have marched so far 
into the country to make attempts on them. The wali, 
besides, was weak ; in some places it was.fallen, and 
the remaining part of it was Iow ; and the gates, from 
too great a confidence of security, had been left open. 
No sooner had the Thracians broken into Mycalessus 
than they gutted both houses and temples : they mas- 
sacred the inhabitants, showing no regard to either 
old age or youth, but yenting their fury on all that 
came in their way : they butchered even the women 
and the children; nay, all the laboring cattle, and 
every creature that had life which came before their 

1 Morę than a mile and a half. 
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eyes : for the ThraciaDS, when once their fury is in- 
flamed, are as insatiable of blood as any other the 
greatest sarages in the barbarian world. On this oc- 
casien the confusion was terrible, and eyery ghastly 
inethod of destruction was eKemplified in act : they 
eyen fell on the public school, which was a yery large 
one, when the youth of the-town were just got in, and 
hacked all the children to pieces. And thus the whole 
city was involyed in a calamity, a greater than which 
no city had eyer felt ; nay, a calamity unexpected and 
dreadful indeed ! 

The Thebans had no sooner intelligence of it than 
they marched to their assistance ; but came not up 
with the Thracians till they were retired to some dis- 
tance from the town, where they recoyered from them 
their booty ; and, haying put them to flight, continued 
the chase down to the Euripus and the sea, where the 
yessels which had brought them lay at anchor. Herę 
they madę a slaughter of most of those who endea- 
Yored to get on board but conld not swim ; sińce the 
persons left in the yessels, when they saw what passed 
on the shore, put them off beyond their reach. But in 
the other parts of the retreat the Thracians behayed 
with some gallantry against the Theban horse, which 
attacked them first ; sińce, sallying frequently out on 
the pursuers, and rallying again after the discipline of 
their country, they madę good their retreat : and thus 
few of this body were destroyed* A number, farther, 
who stayed behind in the city to plunder, were found 
there and put to the sword. The whole number of the 
slain, amongst this body of thirteen hundred Thra- 
cians, amounted to two hundred and fifty men ; though, 
in return, they killed, of Thebans, and others who ac- 
companied by way of aid, of horse and heayy-armed 
together, about twenty, and Skirphondas of 'Thebe8» 
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one of the rulers of Bceotia : the Uve8 of sonie morę 
Mycałessians were also lost in their conpany. Sucii 
was the calamity which feli to the unhappy lot of My- 
calessus ; and which, for escess of horror, is morę to 
be deplored than any other of the tragical eyents of 
this war. 

Demosthenes, who, after marking ont the fortifica* 
tion, had stood away from Łaconia to Corcyra, sur- 
prised a transport Tessel, which rode at anchor in the 
road of Phia, of^the Eleans, on board of which a num- 
ber of heayy-armed Corinthians were to pass oyer into 
Sicily, and sunk it: bnt the mariners, haying sayed 
themselyes by flight, fonnd afterwards another yessel, 
and proceeded in the yoyage. 

From hence Demosthenes came up to Zacynthus 
and Cephallene, where he took their heayy-armed on 
board, and sent for those of the Messenians from Nau- 
pactus. He also crossed oyer to the opposite continent 
of Acamania, to Alyzia and Anactorium, both belong- 
ing to the Athenians. Thus employed as he was in 
angmenting his force, Enrymedon, retnming from Si- 
cily, whither he had been sent in the winter to carry a 
supply of money for the army, met him ; and, amongst 
other intelligence, related, that ' he had heard, sińce 
he was on his return, that Płemmyrinm had been 
taken by the Syracusans/ Conon also, who com- 
manded at Naupactus, came to them with advice, that 
' the fiye-and-twenty sail of Corinthians which lay 
oyer-against their sqnadron had not ąuitted that sta- 
tion, and eyen threatened them with an engagement.' 
He exhorted, therefore, these cominanders to detach 
«ome yessels thither ; sińce their sąnadron at Nanpac- 
tns, consisting only of eighteen ships, was not a match 
for the enemy, whose sąnadron amounted to twenty- 
fire. On this, Demosthenes and Enrymedon detached 
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ten of the prinie sailers, amongst those nnder their 
own cotnmand, to follow Conon for the reinforcement 
of the sąuadron at Naupactus. 

> The two former continued to assemble forces for the 
grand expeditioii. Eurymedon, for this purpose, saUed 
to Corcyra; commanded them to man out fifteen ships, 
and selected himself the heavy-anned for the seryice : 
for, as he was returned from carrying the stores, he 
joined himself with Demosthenes iu the command, in 
pnrsuance of the prior nomination. Demosthenes was 
coUecting a body of slingers and darters from the 
towns of Acarnania. 

The ambassadors from Syracuse, who were sent 
round to the Sicilian cities after the snrprisal of Plena- 
myriam, had succeeded in their negotiations ; and, 
haying assembled a large body of succors, were intent 
on bringing them up. Nicias, who had gained an 
early intelligence of their motion, sent to snch of the 
Siculi as lay on their route and were in his alliance, 
namely, the Centońpes and Alicyseans and others, 
* by no' means to yield a free passage to the enemy, 
but to assemble in a body and obstruct their march/ 
It was iropossible for them to reach Syracuse by any 
other route ; for the Agrigentines had refused them a 
passage through their territories. Now, therefore, the 
Sicilians being on their march, the Siculi, in compli- 
anee with the request of the Athenians, had placed 
three different ambuscades in their way. From these 
mshing suddenly on them, as they were adyancing in 
a careless manner, they destroyed about eight hun- 
dred men, and all the ambassadors, excepting one Co« 
rinthian; and this Corinthian broaght up afterwards 
to Syracuse all those who escaped by flight, the num- 
ber of whom amounted to fifteen hundred. 

About the same time the Gamarineans also sent up 
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**& body óf succors, GonsistiDg of fiye faundred heavy-^ 
arined, tbree handred darters, and three hundred 
archers. The Geloans also sent them a Bąuadron of 
abont fiye sail, besides foiir hundred darters and two 
hundred horsemen. 

Now almost all Sicily except the Agrigentines (for 
these still adhered to their neutrality), all the rest of 
the island, I say, who hitherto had stood aloof to ob- 
8erve eyents, united themselyes against the Athenians 
io behalf of Syracnse : though the Syracusans,* after 
the blow they had just receiyed from the Siculi, 
thought it not proper to attack the Athenians again on 
k sudden*. 

But pemosthenes and Enrymedon, haying now com- 
pleted their embarkations at Corcyra and on the con- 
tinent, at the head of this united and powerful arma- 
ment crossed oyer the lonian to cape lapygia; and, 
standing away from thence, reached the ChoeradeS) 
islands of lapygia. Herę they took onboard their 
fieet a party of lapygian darters to the number of fifty, 
and one hundred morę of the Messapian nation ; and, 
after they had renewed a friendship of aucient datę 
with Artas (who, being lord of these islands, supplied 
them with the darters), they proceeded to Metapon- 
tium in Italy. On the plea of an alliance subsisting 
between them, they preyailed on the Metapontians to 
furnish them out three hundred morę, and two tri- 
remes, with which augmentation they stood along the 
coast of Thuria ; where, on their arriyal, they found 
that the party who had acted against the Athenian in- 
terest had in a late sedition been driyen out of the 
city. Desirous here to take a yiew of the whole ar- 
mamenty and to know whether any part had straggled 
and was left behind ; hoping, farther, to prevail on 
the Thuńans to join them with their forces in the most 
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eordial manner ; and, sincś their welfare was eon- 
nected with that of Atbens, to declare the friends and 
foes of the Atłienians to be eąually their own, they 
stayed some time. at Thuria, and completed their de- 
signs. 

To return to the Peloponnesians. About the same 
portion of time, their sqnadron of five-and-twenty 
sail, which, to favor the passage of the transports to 
Sicily, lay ranged in opposition to the fleet at Naa- 
pactus, haying now madę all things ready for an en- 
gagement, and equipped ont some additional yessels, 
which had almost eąualised their number to that of 
the Athenian ships, took their station at Rhypica, near 
Erinens of Achaią. As the place iu Which they rode 
was bent in the form of a crescent, the land force 
of the Corinthians and adjacent confederates, who 
marched to their assistance, was posted on each wing 
of the squadron, on the jntting necks of land, whilst 
the ships drawn up close together composed the cen- 
trę of their arrangement ; and Polyanthes, the Corin- 
thian, commanded the fleet. 

The Athenians, with three-and-thirty sail, nnder the 
command of Diphilns, weighed from Naupactas, and 
stood in against them. At first, the Corinthians lay. 
still withont motion ; but, so soon as it was judged 
oecessary for them to act, and the signal flag was ac- 
cordingly hoisted, they adyanced to charge the Athe- 
nians, and an engagement ensned. The contention 
was maintained a long time on both sides. Three of 
the Corinthian yessels were destroyed, whilst not a, 
single ship on the Athenian side was sunk, thongh 
seren were disabled for senrice by blows they had re- 
ceiyed from the enemy's beaks, by which their fore- 
castles had been shattered by the Corinthian ships, 
madę firm and compact for this yery pnrpose by stays 

THUC. V0L. III. G 
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on each side of the beak. The erent of the engage-^ 
ment remaining doubtfal, from whence both sides took 
occasion to claim tbe yictory; tbe Athenians bow- 
erer being mastera of all tbe wreck of tbe enemy^s 
fleet, wbich tbe wind droye rigbt into tbe sea, and 
wbicb the Athenians madę no efforts to recorer, tbey 
dropped away from eacb otber. Yet no kind of pur- 
suit was attempted, and no prisoners were taken by 
either ; for the Corintbians and Peloponnesians, wbo 
fougbt close under tbe shore, were by that enabled to 
make an easy escape ; bnt on tbe Atbenian side not 
eren a single sbip was sunk : and yet, wben the Athe- 
nians bad sailed back to Nanpactus, tbe Corintbians 
immediately set up a trophy, as if the yictory was 
their own, because tbey bad disabled a larger number 
of the enemy. Tbey farther looked on themsel^es as 
not defeatedy because their enemies were not clearly 
yictorions ; for it is tbe way witb tbe Corintbians to 
pronounce tbemseWes yictors if tbey are not sadly 
beaten ; wbereas tbe Athenians esteem themselyes de- 
feated if tbey baye not madę a signal conąuest. But 
farther, wben the Peloponnesians bad retired from 
their station, and tbe land army was dismissed, tbe 
Athenians erected a trophy. The spot tbey chose 
whereon to place tbis token of their yictory was dis- 
tant abont twenty stadia ' from Erineus, tbe station in 
wbicb tbe Corintbians rode. Sucb was the eyent of 
tbis nayal engagement. 

Demostbenes and Eurymedon, as soon as tbe Tfaii* 
rians bad got in readiness seyen bundred beayy-armed, 
witb tbree bundred darters to attend them in the ex- 
pedition, ordered tbe fleet to coast along the shore 
towards the Crotoniatis ; whilst themselyes, after bay- 
ing taken a reyiew of all their land army on tbe banka 

1 Aboat two miles. 
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of i%e Sybaris, msutehed them wret łamd thran^ ibs 
Tiiariatis. But, wben they were adYanced to tbemef 
Hjdias, they w«re met by a mesfiags firom tbe Croto^ 
mettt, iDtimating to tbem, tbat tbeir conaeBt sbouM 
Bever be given for tbe paaaage of tbia araiy throiigjbr 
tbeif domimona:; on wbieb tbey wbeeled oS down- 
wardfl towards tbe aea aad tbe mouth of tbe Hylias,. 
wiere tbey balted a nigbt, and were J4»ioed by th« 
wbelebody af tbe fleet. 

Tbe next moming tbey re-erobarked and proceeded 
alofig tbe eoast, toucbing at every city except Łocriy 
till tbey airiyed at Petra ih tbe dlstriet^f Rbegium. 

But, dnring tbi» mterval, tbe Syracuaans, wbo bad 
receired advice of tbe approacb of tbe reioforcement, 
determmed to make anotbef attemptwitb tbejr. fleet 
and tbe wbołe augmented body of tiieir land arra-y, 
wbieb tbey bad assembled togetber for tbis Yety de- 
sign of attacking tbe Atbemane again before tbe rein^^ 
forcement ariiTed. But, like men wbo> in tbe formec 
action bad clearly perceiyed wbat wouU gire tbem^ 
advantages orer Ibe enemy, tbey bad litiade some al- 
teration in tbe structure of tbeir ressels. Hamngi 
sborteoed tbe beads of tbeir sbips, tbey madę tben» 
Bore firm and compact, and faetened rery substantial 
atays to eacb side of the beak ; tbey strengtbened 
these again by ralters of 8ix cubite in lengtb, whick 
were laid along tbe ribs botb witbin and witbonty iń 
the same manner as tbe Cerintbians bad atreng^bened 
the whole prow of tlieir sbips for the last nayal en- 
gagement against tbe sąuadronr at Naupactus. By 
these means tbe Syracnsans concluded tbey sbouliŁ 
gain an adrantage over the sbips of tbe Atbenians, 
which were of a diifferent strueture, as in tiie prow 
tbey were bot weak, becaiuse of their usaal prac^ice, 
m aa eogagement^ wat to dnrge abead, bat by tackingr 
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about to strike ón the sides ; that, farther, shbuld the 
battle be fougbt in the ^eat barbor, wbere sea room 
wottld be smali and the ships be crowded, thig must 
alao be an adYantage in their favor ; sińce, darting 
themselres ahead, they must needs shatter the prowś 
of the enemy, when with compact and solid beaks they 
struck against such as were hollow and weak : that 
again,. for want of sea room, the Athenians would be 
too much straitened to make their tacks, or to run 
tbrougb their lines, which were points of art on which 
they chiefly relied ; they were determined to the ut- 
most of their power to check all attempts of the latter 
sort, and the narrow space łn which they must engage 
would of itself prevent the former ; and now they 
intendcd with dexterity to turn to their own adyantage 
the method of striking ahead, which on the former 
occasion appeared to be an error in the mastera ; that 
Lence ińfallibly the day must be their own ; for the 
Athenians, if once repulsed, would not haye room to 
go round and return to the charge, sińce thus they. 
must directly be forced on the shore, which lay but a 
amall distance from their camp, and would sadly 
oramp them up ; that they themselyes must be mastera 
of the rest of the harbor, whilst the enemy, crowded 
together, in case they should be forced to giye way, 
must be driyen into narrow compass, and eyen falling 
foul. on one another, a total confusion and disorder 
must certainly foUow : for, what hurt the Athenians 
most, in all their nayal engagements, was their in- 
ability to make use of the whole harbor for tacking 
about or returning to the charge, in the same manner 
as the Syracusans ; that, finally, the Athenians could 
not possibly get out into wider sea, as the entrance of 
the harbor and the space behind the lines of battle 
were in their own command; nay, other obstacles 
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"irould co-operate, such as IMettimyrinin, wbtcb wonld 
nów o^pose any attempt of tbis kind, and the yery 
Datare of the harbor's montb^ wbich was exceeding 
narrow. 

By sncb aproject tbe Syracusans bad girenanin- 
crease to their former skill and strengtb ; and, ańimated 
morę tban eyer by tbe tbougbt of baringimprored from 
tbeir errors in tbe former engagement, tbey sallied 
out to encounter tbe enemy botb witb tbeir land and 
naral force. Gylippus sbowed bimself a smali por- 
tion of time before the rest at tbe bead of tbe in- 
fantry ; wbom, sallying out of tbe city, be drewnp 
near tbe Atbenian intrencbment, in tbat quarter wbefe 
it faced tbe city. Then tbe garrison of Olympiaeum, 
to a man, as well beary-armed as borsemen, witb all 
tbe ligbt-armed parties of the Syraicusans, came and 
drew np on tbe otber qiiartefrs ; and, immediately 
after, the sbips of tbe Syracnsans and tbeir allies 
came sailing forwards. 

Tbe Atbenians at first imagined tbat at pręsent tbey 
were threatened only witb an assanlt by land; bnt 
wben, on a sudden, tbey sawthe fleet bearing down 
againsttbem, tbey were struck witb confasion* Some 
of them were taking post on and witbout tbe intrencb- 
ments, to make head against tbe assailants ; otbers 
had sallied fortb to enconnter tbe troops from Olym- 
piaeum, and those from remoter parts comsng on witb 
faU speed, a numerous body of borsemen and darters. 
Tbe rest were burrying on board to man tbe sbips, or 
to giye wbat assistance tbey could on tbe beacb : no 
-90oner werer tbe proper complements on board tbah 
serenty-fiye sbips stood out to meet the enemy; but 
tben tbe number of tbe enemy's yessels' was about 
eighty. 



Gwat part 4»f 4his 4a3r was sp^nt in adraaclng to** 
wards, and retirijig from one anothe/, and m reci- 
|Mrpcal andeaTors to seize adyantages ; but neithkr aide 
was able to execate any remarkable piece of serrice, 
mceptii^ tbat tbe Syrącosans suak one or two of the 
i^tbeiuan sbips^ on wbicb they parted, and at tbe 
same time tbe land anny drew off fron tbe intrencb- 
nents. 

Tbe day foUowing^ tbe Syracinsans lay quiet, afibrd- 
ją^ tbe «neoiy no room to guess at tiieir futore de- 
jągns. 

Bot Nicias, conscśows to bimself tbat bitberto no 
Adyaatages bad been j^ained by sea, and fu^ly eKpect*- 
ing tbat tbe •enemy would repeat tbeir attempt, obliged 
tbe 4;aptain8 of tbe triremes to repair tbeir sbips if any 
wise damaged, and stationed tbe transports before tbe 
ptles wMcb they bad driyen down ia the sea, to se- 
jcare tbe sbipa, and lock up as it were tbat space ia 
wbicb they lay. The transports be ranged in a linę, 
^ 'tbe distance of tbe breadtb of two plelbra ' Arom 
4one anotber; tbat, in case a sbip was repuked, it 
might ran in bitber as a place of secnrity, and migbt 
i^gaia stand ont witiiont any molestation. In perfect- 
iag tbese dispositions tbe Atbenians were all tbis day 
.employed from morntng till nigbt. 

Tbe next day, the Syracusans, earłier in tbe mora- 
ii^ than before, itnd witb tbe same paradę of tbek 
land and naral force, came 'out to attack the Atbenians. 
Now again, facing eacb other in tbe lines of engage^- 
/ment, tbey spent great part of tbe day in tbe same 
«ndeavors'as before to oyerreacb and surprise one ano- 

^ A ^thi^on is said by some to coatain 144i|, l>y otbens, 
1000 square feet. 
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ther ; till at lengtii Ariito, tbe son of Pyrrbicns, a Co- 
rinthiaB, and the most expert seaman in the fleet of 
Sjrraense, peranaded the commanders of that tfeet to 
deapatch theii* ordera to the magUtrates within the 
eity, * with all expeditioii to hring^ the proyisiona 
which were for sale down to the beach of the sea, and 
hołd the market there; nay, farther, to compel all 
thoae who had any raeat to sell to offer it instantly on 
the beach, that the mariners might come ashore and 
dine nnder the sides of their yessels ; so that, after a 
ehort repaat, they might tbis same day nnexpectedly 
fali on the Athenians/ This counsel being approred, 
the necessary orders were despatched away, and the 
market was fumished ontr Then snddenly the Syra*- 
cusan fleet fell back, and stood away towards the city ; 
where, disembarking with all possible hastę, they took 
their repast. 

Bat the Athenians, who ascribed this dropping off of 
the enemy to a conscionsness of their own inferiority, 
ąnitting their own ships as if there was nothing farther 
to be done, diverted their attention to their own 
affairs, and especially to prepare a refresbing meal for 
themseWes, confident there wonld be no engagement 
on this day: but, on a sudden, the Syracusans, re- 
pairing on board, stood outa second time to giye them 
battle. Then the Athenians, in much hnrry and eon- 
fnsion, and most of them still fasting, re-embarking 
withont any reg^larity or order, with great difficulty, 
after a considerable interval, stood ont to receiTe 
them. For a certain space, each side stood on their 
gnard, and declined the charge. At length it occnrred 
to the Athenians that it was imprudent to dally so 
long, and eihanst their spirits by the merę labor of the 
oar, which onght rather to be exerted on an expedi- 
tions attack. On which, animating one another with a 
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flhoat,'they darted on the enemy, and the engagement 
began, 

The Syracusans receired the shock withont giving 
way, and« keeping the heads of their yesseis right 
against the enemy, executed their project, and with 
their strengthened beaks shattered the forecastlea of 
the Athenian ships; whilat their darters, who were 
ranged alopg the decks, galled the Athenians sorely 
with their missiye weapons : thongh not near so much 
as did the crews of some light Syracnsan boats, 
whioh flcoured about the enemy^s fleet ; sometimes get^- 
ting under their wards and gliding along the sides of 
their yessels, and from these close positions aiming 
their darts at the mariners^ In fine, the Syracusana, 
perseyering in this manner to gali their foes, were 
mastera of the day ; whilst the Athenians being pat to 
flight, were obliged to retire, through the interyals of 
the linę of transports, into their own station. The Sy- 
racusan ships pursned as far as to this linę of trans- 
ports ; but were obliged to stop there, for fear of thQ 
machines } which hung^ on the yards of the transports 
to bar all approach. Two ships, indeed, of the Sym^ 
cusans, eleyated with success, approached too near, 
and were snnk ; and another, with all ber crew, was 
taken by the enemy. And now the Syracusans, wbo 
in the action had snnk seyen ships of the enemy, bad 
damaged many, had taken many prisoners, and madę 
great slaughter, judged it proper to retire. Then tbey 
erected trophies as yictorious in two engagements, and 
plumed themselyes in the assurance, that by sea tbey 
had the superiority oyer the enemy; presuming, at 

*■ Called dolphins, from their form* Th^ were mssBy, madę 
of lead, and hung on the sail-yards by corda and puUeys ; and 
when thrown into the enemy^s ships either burst or sunk 
them* 
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the same time, that they mnst soon be Tictorioiis aisa 
by land : on which they got eyery thing in readineaś 
to attack them oitce morę on both elements. 
• Bat at this crisis Bemosthenes and Enrymedon ar-% 
rired at the bead of the reinforcement froin Athens i 
which consisted of seyenty-three sail of ships, in* 
cluding foreigners; of about five thousand heavy<f 
armed of their own and their confederate troops ; be- 
sides a considerable nnmber of darters, as w^l barba* 
rian as Grecian, and slingers, and archers, and a cooih 
plete snpply of military stores. The first appearano^ 
of this grand reinforcement struck the Syracnsans and 
their allies with no smali consternation. It looked aę 
if the war mnst be endless, and tfaemselyes ezposed 
to dangers that knew no bonnds. They saw that iń 
spite of the annoyance which Becelea, now fortified; 
gaye them, the Athenians had arriyed before Syracnsó 
with another armaraent as great aifd as formidable aa 
the former ; and that, in eyery yiew, the strength of 
Athens mnst be qnite insnrmonntable. And now alsia 
the Athenians, who remained of the former armament, 
respired from that dejection of spirit into which a 
senes of misfortnnes had plnnged them. 

Demosthenes, after taking a yiew of the present 
posturę of affairs, thonght it absolutely necessary to 
ayoid delays, and keep elear of those errors which had 
done so much prejudice to Nicias : for Nicias, sCt his 
first appearance, struck an uniyersal consternation ; 
and yet, by declining the immediate attack of Syrai* 
cBse, and loitering a whole winter away at Gatana, he 
became an object of contempt, and Gylippus had time 
to land a succor from Peloponnesus, which discon- 
certed all his measures. That succor howeyer the Sy* 
racusans could neyer haye sent for had Nicias as* 
sanlted them on his first approach ; for, deludiog them-* 
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•el^ei włth ilie thonght that they were a natcfa fot 
their fo«t, tfaej would hare fonnd, by sad experienee, 
that they had indalg^d a emel miftake, and muat the 
same monent hare been iayested on all sides: and, ia 
•mcb a State, thongh they had inrited those saccors, 
yeC BO effectaal relief could haye been obtained from 
theiB. 

* Demosthenes, therefore, reflecting on &ese past mis- 
takes, and sensible that he himself, this rery moment, 
tm the iirst day of his aniyal, appeared most terrible 
ia die eyes of the enemy, resoWed without loss of 
time to increase the present constemation which bis 
reinforcement had stmck amongst them. He farther 
took notice, that the connter-work of the Syracasans, 
by which the Athenians had been exclnded ilrom per* 
feeting their curcumrallation, consisted only of a sin- 
gle wali : and in case the heights of Epipolae conld 
again be reg^ined, with the camp, which at first had 
been occnpied there, that work might easily be carried, 
sińce the defendants conld not now be able to with- 
stand the Athenian strength ; he determined therefore 
to pnt this projeet iri execntioil ; jndging that, in case 
it succeeded, it would be a means of bringing the war 
to a speedy eonclnsion : for, if the scbeme took place, 
the snrrender of Syracnse mnst soon foUow ; at worst, 
he wonld draw oif the army, and not waste the lives 
«yf those Athenians who were employed in this serrice, 
and the strength of the whole state, to no manner of 
porpose* 

Now, therefore, the Athenians began to aet offen* 
sirely; and, in the first place, sallying out from their 
eamp, they rayaged the country along the banks of 
the Anapns, and were now again, as on the first ap* 
proach, masCers without coatrol both by land and sea ; 
iorin neither element dnrstthe Syracusans anylonger 
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cone out to ckeoŁ tlieir aoticMi8» Abfttuig wkat siaall 
resistaoce was madę by tbe cavidry and darters firom 
Olympiapum. 

In the Bext place, Demostbeoes thouf ht preper to 
try wbat could be done agaiMt tbe worka of tbe eoewy 
by tbe belp of macbiDea. But wben, od applying 
them, tboae machhiea were Hred by tbe Syraonsana^ 
wbo from tbe top of tbeir worka madę a gallaat de* 
feDce ; and, tboufb tbe army attacked ia aeyeral quar* 
tera at once, they were every wbere repolaed ; be de* 
(ermiiied to waate oo longer time on tbe trial : but 
ha^wing pre^ailed witb Nioiaa and bia otber coUei^^ea 
in command to aaaent to tbe ackeme be bad formed tp 
jrecoyer Epipolas, be procęeded to put it in esecution* 
Yety by dayligbt» it was judged impossible for tbeia 
eitber to march or to mount tbe ascent witbout being 
discoTered. Ob this, baying issned out bis orders* 
tbat every man should take witb bim subsistence for 
ńye days, and tbat all tbe masons and carpenters 
sbould attend ihe mąrck, witb proper storę of missiTe 
weapons, and all needfol materials for raising new 
works in case tbe attompt was successfal, be put bim- 
selfy about tbe first sleep, at tbe bead of tbe wbole 
army, and assisted by Enrymedon and Menander» 
marcbed towards Epipoke* But Nioias was left be- 
bind in tbe intrencbrnents. 

Wben nowjtbey wereadvanoed to tbe pass of £ury* 
alus, by wbicb tbe iirst army .gaiaed formerly tbe 
ascenty tbey were yet undiscoyered by tbe Syraciisan 
gnards ; and, mounting tbe beigbts, smrprised tbe foit 
wbicb was tbere manned by tbe Syracnsans, and 
słaugbtered some of tbe defendants. But tbe rat^ority 
flying amain towards tbe camps, of wbicb tbere were 
three amoąg tbe adranced intrencbrnents of £pipoIs» 
(one of Syracusans, a seopnd of otber SioiiiaaSy ąnd 9^ 
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tbird of ihe confederatee), they spread the alarm, and 
alio notified Ihe eneiDy'^ approach to the 8ix hundred 
Syracnsans, who at firat were selected for the giiard 
of thia qaarter of Epipole. These sallied out in- 
atantly to stop their progreis ; and Demostheoes, with 
his Athenians, falling in with them, put them to flight, 
aAer they had madę a gallant stand. On this snocess, 
they immediately pnshed forwards, that they ^ight 
improye the present ardor of the soldiers to the imme- 
diate completion of those points for which they had 
madę this hołd attempt. Another party, which had 
been adTańcing all alolig without a check, surprised 
the counter-work of the Syracosans ; of which, sińce 
abandoned by its defendants, they were throwing down 
the battlements. 

. But now the Syracnsans, and their oonfederates, 
and Gylippns with the body nnder his command, 
narched ont of their intrenchments ; yet, having been 
iattacked in so daring a manner amidst the darkAess 
of the night, they had not recoyered their surprise 
when they fell in with the Athenians ; and thus, not 
able to stand the first shock, they were obliged to giye 
way for a time; bnt^ as the Athenians pnshed for- 
•ward with great irregolarity, as if the yictory was 
ąmie their own ; eager, farther, to make themselyes 
masters of all the track not yet cleared of the enemy, 
for fear lest, shonld they slacken in their ardor, the 
enemy might haye time to rally into a body, the Boao- 
tians first pat a stop to their career; and mshing 
boldly among them, ronted and put them to flight. 
By this turn the Athenians were thrown into sucfa dis- 
order and confusion, that the particulars which fol- 
lowed cannot easily be gathered, neither from them- 
selyes nor their antagonists; for, eyen in daylight, 
wken objects are clearest to the sight, men preaent 
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in a battle are not able to see all tbat passeis ; eacK 
single cómbatant can barely relate wbat bappened 
about his own person. When, tberefore, armies en<- 
gage amidst the darkness of the night (though tbis is 
the only.instance of it between powerful armies in the 
present war), how is it possible to come at the know- 
legę of the sereral incidents ? The moon indeed shone 
at this time ; bat then they only saw one another as 
objects appear by moon-light, so as to discern the ap- 
pearance of human bodies, but not to distinguish be- 
tween friends and enemies. The heayy-anned, far- 
ther, namerous on both sides, were too much crowded 
for want of room. One party of the Athenians was 
already clearly defeated ; another, unbroken by the 
first attack on thein, was pushing fdrward. Of the 
remainder of their army, a great part had already 
moonted the ascent; yet some were still busied in 
mounting up ; but nonę of these, when they had got 
on the eminence, knew which way to advance; for 
before them, as the ront was begun, there was one 
gprand medley of confusion, and the tumult was so 
loud that DO sounds could be distincłly heard. The 
S3rracasans and their confederates were animating one 
another with loud exultations, (for the season of the 
night madę all signals useless,) to complete the blow, 
and were clearing before them all that came in their 
way : but the Athenians wero, prying about for one 
another, and regarded eyery thing they met, evea 
though they fell in with their own friends, as the flight 
was now beg^n, for an assured enemy. Obliged, 
farther, by frequent iterations to demand the word, as 
the only method to disting^sh one another, all calling 
out aloud for it at the same instant of time, they 
beightened the generał distraction, and clearly dis- 
coTered their own word to the enemy. But then they 
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had not eqiial opportunitietf to diacoTor that of the 
eoeny ; becasfe, ab the latter were now the yictors, 
and kept morę in bodles, it was lesa liable to detcetion* 
Hcmce it came to pass tfaat, tiiongh a stronger party 
of the Athemaos feil in with a weaker party of their 
loes, yet they judged it best to fly ; becau^e tbey were 
senaible that their own word was diwlged ; and^ as 
tbey conld not retnm the word of the Syracusuifl, 
they Biust unayoidably be cat to pieces. But what 
had the greatest effect, and did most hurt to the Athe- 
nians, was the singing the paean ; sińce that nsed on 
botb sides, being nearły the same, raised the utmost 
eonfusion: and, when the Argi^es and Corcyreans, 
and all others of Doric descent, who were with the 
Atheniansy began from time to time their p»an, it 
struck the same alarm into the Atfaenians as when the 
enemy themselves sang it; so that, in short, falling 
in amongst one another in different ąuarters of the 
army, when once the confosion had risen to a heigbt, 
friends against friends, and citizens agatnst fełlow-citi^ 
sens, they not only impressed a reciprocal terror, but 
proceeded to blows with so mach fury that they conld 
Bot easily be parted. The pursuit was briskly fbl- 
łowed ; in whieh many of them, plunging headlong 
down the precipices, were dasbed in pieees, becaose 
tiie pass downwards from Epipolse was too narrow lor 
their nnmbers. But of those who from the heigfats 
got down into Hie plain, maBy, and all in gen^td who 
ćame in the first armament, sinee better experi6nced 
in the country, escaped in safety to the caoip ; whereas 
of the last comers, some, straggling into bye-ways, 
were bewildered in a country to whieh they were vtter 
atrangera, and at break of day were eut to pieces by 
the Syracnsan borse, who scoured the ^ains. 
On the day foUowiog the Syracosans erected two 
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frophies on Epipolso ; one on the nuDinil bf the ptuM, 
and the other where the Bceotians first stopped the 
enemy's progress. The Athenians also ohtained a 
truce, to fetch off their dead ; the numher of which 
was large,^ both in their own troops and those of their 
allies ; and yet morę anns were taken by the enemy 
than borę proportion to the slain : for, of the nnmber 
of light^armed who were pushed to the brink of the 
precipices, and, throwing away their shields, were 
obliged to leap down, though some perished by the 
fali, yet others escaped with life. 

But, after this, the Syracusans, highiy animated 
again with this fresh unexpected tum in their faror, 
sent out Sicanus, at the head of fifteen sail, to Agri* 
gentum, no w embroiled in a sedition, with orders to 
exert the utmost of his power to reduee it to their 
obedience. Gylippus also madę once mbre the tour 
of Sicily, to levy another army ; confident that, with 
such a reinforcement, he could carry the very intrench* 
ments of the enemy by storm, sińce affairs had taken 
such a favorable tum on Epipolse. 

In the mean time the Athenian generals were em-* 
ployed in the needful consnitations sińce the last mis* 
fortunę and the present uuiyersal dejection of their 
troops. They saw that all their attempts were blasted 
by ill succes9, and that the soldiers were chagrined at 
the continuance of so fruitless a seryice ; for a sicknesfl 
spread amongst their people from a double cause ; from 
the present season of the year, in which the human 
body is most subject to disorders, and the marshy ub- 
wholeiome ground on which they were encamped ; be* 



*■ Płntarcfa puts it at two thousand ; but Diodorus Siculas 
lays it was two thousand fiye hondrtd. 
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fidet that, in ererj respect, their sitaation app«aredt 
deaperate and qnite beyond the power of redress. 

The opinion of Demoathenes was therefore totally 
repugsant to a loDger ćontiiiuaiice before Syracnse. 
He urged ' tbe immediate executioD of the scheme be 
bad formed before he madę the late dangerons attempt 
OD EpipolflB; which, sińce it bad miscarried, tbey 
sbould no longer protract their departure, whilst yet 
tbe season of tbe year was proper for their Yoyage 
bomewards, and tbey bad strengtb enough in tbe last 
reinforcement to force their passage in spite of tbe 
eoemy/ He affirmed, 'it woold be morę condnciTe 
to tbe public welfare to tam their arms against those 
wbo were erecting fortifications within Attica itself 
tban against the Syracusans, whose reduction now was 
almost impraeticable ; and that it was madness to per- 
sist any longer in a siege whicb dissipated tbe wealth 
of the State in fruitless vain expenses/ In this man- 
ner Demosthenes declared bis sentiments. 

As for Nicias, though convinced within himself that 
their affairs were in a bad situation, yet he was un- 
willing with his own mouth to confess their Iow condi- 
tion, or that a departure sbould be fixed by the generał 
TOtes of a public council, wbere all that passed must 
be reported to the enemy ; because, sbould the deter- 
mination be formed in this manner, the execution could 
not go forward withont tbe enemy^s pririty. Be- 
ńdes, as he knew tbe state of tbe enemy somewbat 
morę perfectly tban otbers, he imagined there were 
grounds to hope that the state of the latter would soon 
become worse tban their own, would tbey only eon- 
tinue to press tbe siege. A want of supplies must soon 
reduce them to great straits ; and this the sooner, as 
by the accession of the last sąuadron, themselres were 
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iMyw again Wftsterfi of tlie sea: and) wbat is morę, iH 
Syracuse itself there was a party which wished to see 
the city fali into their hands* These had despatched 
their agents to Nicias, and insisted be shonld not quit 
the siege, Yet, thus enlightened as he was, in reality 
he iLnew not how to act, as his mind was balanced be- 
twcen two measares, which equally reąuired maturę 
deliberation : but, for the present^ he openly d^cUred 
•himself in council against drawing off the army. He 
4old them, '* he was perfectly well assured that the 
Athenians would never forgire him, should he carry 
their troops from Sicily without peremptory orders : 
that the affair would not theu He under the cognisance 
-of such as here adrised it, and with their own eyes 
were conrinced of the necessity of such a step, but of 
men who would form their judgments on the spiteful 
calumniations of others, and the influence some mali^ 
cious demagogues would haye oyer their understand*- 
ings, by which their fate would be determined.' He 
ifartber represented, that * many, nay, the greater part 
of the soldiers, who now formed the troops, and make 
such tragical outcries about the perils that enyiron 
them at present, would change their notes so soon as 
they were landed again at Athens, and ascribe their 
-return to the treachery and corruption of their com- 
manders/ For such reasons, he declared, ' as he was 
well acquainted with Athenian tempers, he would 
•choose, rather than be nndone at Athens by base cri- 
minations and an unjust sentence, to hazard the last 
e&tremity, and perish, if so it must be, under the Yio- 
lence of the enemy/ He maintained, howeyer, 'that 
the State of the Syracusans was worse than their own. 
•The demand on them for the pay of foreignerś was 
large ; their expenses in securing the outworks of Sy- 
racuse were highf they had now supported a large 

THUC. V0L. III. H 
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nayy fcnr the spwce of an intire year ; want therefbie 
must soon come on them, and they must shortly be 
totally dUtressed ; because the sum of two thonsand 
talentfl * they bad already ezpended of tkeir own stock, 
and bad even contracted a large debt besides:' and, 
in case tbey abate of their present punctuality, or 
making good the appointments of the ibrces they ha^e 
on foot, their strength mnat moulder away; sińce it 
consiated, not like the Athenians, of troops which 
mnst senre, bot of such aa were only discretionary 
aids/ He concluded with * the necessity they lay un- 
der, from the ties of duty, ta continue the siege wiih 
vigor, and by no meanB eaipose a superior streng^ to 
ruin, tbrough a false presumption that they were in- 
ferior in point of supplies/ 

- Nicias expre8sed himself on this occasion with an 
air of neat confidence, as a person perfectly well a&- 
quainted with the state of Syracuse and the failnre of 
money there, and because there was a party within 
the city which acted in favor of the Atheniana, and 
had adyised him, by their agents, by no means to 
raise the siege. And, what is morę, he placed a 
atronger dependence now on the fleet than e^er he had 
before the late unsuccessful engagement. 

As to the proposal of continuing the siege, I>emo- 
sthenes would not yield the least degree of attention to 
it : ' If the army must not eyacuate Sicily without a 
peremptory order from Atbens, but must perńat in 
this destructiye senrice, he judged it would be better 
to draw them off to Tbapsus or to Catana, where they 
might find opportunity enough to make incursiona willi 
the land army on the territories of the enemy, and by 
committing derastations, might highly distresn tlieitf. 

1 38r,5O0l. sterling. ^ 
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Their fleet might tfaen engage in the open sea, not in a 
space confined and straitened, which was the greatest 
adyantage to the enemy, but in sufficicmt sea rooni, 
where all their superior skill might fairly be exerted ; 
where they would be able to make their. tacks, and 
bear down again on the foe with greater agility, and 
móre violent shocks, than could be done in the limi- 
tary space of a close.pent-up harbor. On the whole, 
he affirroed, that his consent should neyer be giyen to 
a longer eontinuance in their present posts ; but he was 
for moying off with all possible expedition9 and they 
had not a moment to layish on delay/ 

Eurymedon then declared that his sense of things 
coinoided with that of Demosthenes ; and, Nicias per- 
sisting in the contrary opinion, a fit of languor and 
suspensę ensued, attended with the secret imaginaiion 
that the positiyeness of Nicias resulted from some 
stróiiger hopes of success he had conceiyed aboye his 
coUeagues. And in this manner the Athenians fell 
into dilatory measures, and continued in their camp 
before Syracuse. 

But in this interyal Gylippus and Sicanus retumed 
to Syracuse : Sicanus truły disappointed of Agrigen- 
tum, for he was adyanced no farther than Gela when 
the sedition in fayor of the Syracusans was brought to 
an amicable period ; but then Gylippus was returned 
at the head of a numerous body, consisting of leyies 
madę in Sicily, and the heayy-armed troops from Pe> 
loponnestts, who in the spring had put to sea on board 
tbe transport, but came oyer last from Africa to Seli- 
nus ; for into Africa they had been driyen by contrary 
winds ; and, haying there been furnished by the Cyfe- 
Deans with two triremes and a set of pilots, as they 
coasted aloifg^he Afncan shore, they relieyed the 
£vesperit»)^ toin blocked up by the Idbyans. The 
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latter they defeated in a set battle ; and, proceeding; 
from thence along the shore, they reached Neapolis, a 
Carthaginian mart, from whepce lies the shortest cut 
to Sicily, being only a passagjB of two days an4 a 
night.- Hence therąfore they stood across, and łanded 
at Selinus. 

With this accession pf strength, the Syracusans in- 
stantly prepared to attack.the Athenians again both by 
lan^d and sea. But the Athenian generals, finding they 
had received so large an augmentation, and that the 
posturę of their own affairs was so far from being 
changed for the better, that day after day it grew 
worse in every respect ; and, what was worst of - all, 
that their troops were quite exhausted with fatigue 
and sickness, they repented now in earnest that they 
had not drawn off in time ; and, as Nicias now no 
longer opposed that step with the same yehemence as 
he had done before, but merely endeavored that it 
should not be determined in public council, they issned 
out orders, with the utmost secrecy, that the whole ar- 
Inament should hołd themselres in readiness to put to 
sea on a signal given : but, all things now ready, the 
yery moment they were going to embark the moon 
was eclipsed ; for it was now the time of the fuli. The 
bulk of the army, struck with the awful appearance, 
called out on the generals to halt ; and Nicias, always 
addicted too much to superstition and such yulgar 
ącruples, positiyely declared, * that it should no morę 
be debated whether they should remoye or not, till the 
three times nine days were past, which the soothsayers 
prescribe on such occasions/ So, for this reason, a 
longer stay was forced on the Athenians, who had been 
too dilatory already.* 

1 That tbe haik of an army or a fleet shonld be frightoned at 
such ąppearances, 'is no woader at all : tliesy are 'eyer -i^^no- 
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* 'She Syraciasans, who had soon an intelligence of 
tbeir designs, were now morę animated than eyer to 

rant ; and the most daring of them in other respects have 
been much addicted to snperstition. But one cannot help 
being aurprised at the ignorance and snperstition of Nicias ; 
one cannot help pitying and deploring the foible of a maa 
who had so good a heart. Plutarch expatiates largely on this 
óc^casion. ' Even the yulgar/ says he, ' at this time were well 
apprised that an eclipse of the sun was often óccasioned, 
aoout ihe time of the change, by aninterposition of the moon : 
but, as to the moon, by the interposition of wh^ body, and 
how on a sudden; at the fhll, its light fades away or emits 
variety of- color, was not easy for them to conceiye. They 
thought it a strange occurrence, and sent from God as a 
prognostic of great calamities. The first person who wrote 
a elear and bold solution of the enlightening and obscura- 
Łion of the moon, was Anaxagor^, who now bad not been 
long dead ; nor was his account in erery body'8 hands, but 
concealed, imparted only to a few, and that with caution 
and assurances of secrecy. The world could not b6ar that na- 
turahsts and meteormongers, as they were then styled, should 
seem to restrain the Divinepower Dy quaint argumentations, 
invisible operations, and necessary conseqaences : for such 
attempts Protagoras was banished ; and Pericles, with much 
ado, procured the release of Anazagoras when thrown into 
prison. Nay, Socrates, who never meddied with any of these 
pointa, was however put to death on the charge of philoso- 
phising. It was not tili late that the glory of Plato shone 
abroad ; who, by his irreproachable life, and subjecting na< 
tural necessities to a dirine and sovereign power, cleared 
away all bad imputations from studies of this kind> and by a 
mathematical beginning opened a field to other sciences. And 
thus his friend Dion, at what time he was setting sail from 
Zacynthu» against Dionysius, was not at all disheartened by 
an eclipse of the moon, but landed safe at Syracuse, and 
ejected tbe t3n'ant. It was the misfortune of Nicias, at this 

1'ancture, not to have even a skilfiil soothsaTer with him ; for 
lis intimate, Stilbides, who had cured much of his supersti- 
tion, had died a little before ; sińce this portent, as Philocho- 
rus says, was not a bad one, but an excellent good one, for a 
flying army * sińce acts which are accompanied with fear 
stand in need of concealment, and light is eyer an adversary 
to them. Besides, after eciipses of the son or moon, it was 
tbe iisual custom, as Autoclides bas informed us, to hołd only 
a three days' cessation from business. But Nicias persuaded 
Jiimself that a complete reyolution of the moon ought to be 
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preis briskly ob the AtheniaM, as on men wlio liad 
giren proofs of their own inwajrd conyiction that thejr 
were no longer a match for their foes, either by sea or 
land ; sińce with other thongbts they ne.yer conld bare 
projected a ^e-embarkation. Apprebensive, at tbe 
same time, tbat sbould tbey remove to any otber quar- 
ter of Sicily, tbey wonld 1)ecome morę difficnlt of re- 
duction, tbey saw tbe necessity of engaging tbem by 
sea witbout a momenfs loss, wbilst yet tbey bad an 
advantage in compelling tbem to figbt. On tbis tbey 
ordered tbe complements of men on board tbeir ships, 
and exercised tbeir crews as many days,aswas jadged 
sufficient : but wben opportunity offered of figbtiog to 
advantage, on tbe first day tbey assaulted tbe Atbe- 
nian intreocbments ; and a party of beavy-armed and 
borsemen, tbougb not numerons, sallying out at some 
of the ports to beat tbem off, they cnt off some of tbe 
beayy-armed froro the rest of tbat party, and, baving 
put.tbem to flight, followed the porsuit. As tbe spot, 
farther, on which tbe assault was madę, was narrow, 
tbe Atbeuians lost seyenty borses, and a smali number 
of tbeir beayy-armed. Notbing morę bappened on 
tbis day, as tbe army of tbe Syracusans now madę 
tbeir retreat. 

But on tbe day following tbey stood out with tbeir 
fleet,' to tbe number of seyenty-8ix ships ; and, at tbe 

waited for ; as if with bis own eyes be bad not seen ber sbine 
bright aęain, when she bad passed the shadow and the.earth'8 
intercosition. Yet, throwing uj^ all attention to other pointa, 
be minded notbing but sacrificing, tiU his enemiea attacked 
bim.' Life of Nicias. 

* Plutarcb adds, that ' on tbis ooeasion the yery lads came 
out in fishing boats and skiffa, taunting and inaulting the 
Athenians. One of these lads, HeraclideSi of a noble family, 
who had advanced too near, waa in great danger of being ith 
tercepted by an Atheuian Tessel ; but Pollichus, the uncle of 
the lad, alarmed for hfs^safety, charged instantly with the tea 
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same time, tiie land anay marcbed up to the intreneh- 
aients. The Athenians laiinched out, with fonrscore 
and an, to give them a reception ; and thns charging^ 
one another, an engagement ensned. Eurymedon 
commanded tbe right wing of the Athenian fleet, and 
endeayored to orerreach and sttrround the ships of the 
enemy. For this pnrpose he opened his linę, and 
stood along too cłose to the land ; which gaye the Sy* 
racnsans and their allies, who had now defeated the 
centrę of the Athenians, an opportnnity to intercept 
him in the bottom and recess of the harbor, where 
they siew Eurymedon bimself, and destroyed the ships 
which had separated in his company ; and, this done, 
they gaye chase to the whole Athenian fleet, and drore 
them ashore. 

Gylippus, now perceiying tbat the ships of tbe 
enemy were defeated and driyen aground quite wide 
of tbe piłeś and their camp, formed instantly a design 
to make slangbter of the men as they were leaping on 
sbore, and of giying Ibe Syracusans an opportnnity 
easUy to draw off all the ships from land, of which 
they were intire masters. At the bead therefore of 
one diyision ofthe land force be marcbed down to tbe 
pier to seoond the fleet. The Tyrrhenes happened to 
haye been posted nearest by the Athenians; who, 
seeing a body ofthe enemy rnnning down tbither in a 
disorderly manner, adyanced eagerly to ineet them ; 
and charging briskly on tbe yan, put them to flight, 
and droye them into the lakę of Łysimelia : but, soon 
after, a reinforcement of Syracusans and their allies 
coming up, tbe Athenians also adyanced with speed to 
anccor their friends ; and, trembling for their ships, 

tziremes he had onder his command. The rest of the Syracu- 
san fleet, now alarmed for Pollicbus, ran in at once, and 
frron^t on-a generał engagement.' Life of Nicias. . 
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80on caine to an engagement witb them, and after 
Toating, puraued them amain. Tbey slaughtered now 
a great number of the beavy-armed ; and, what waa 
morę, preser¥ed the far greater part of their fleet, and 
towed again to tbeir former moorings all their sbips, 
.except eighteen, which the Syracusans and their allies 
madę prizes, and put all the men on board them to the 
sword. With a view, farther, to destroy the rest by 
aetting łbem on fire, they filled an old transport abip 
with fascines and combustible matter, and, as the wind 
blew right on the Atheniaus, set ber on fire, and let 
ber drive in amongst them. The Athenians, trembling 
for the ships, put all their engines instantly at work to 
extinguish the flames ; which, baying at lengtb effeco 
tuated, and kept tbis fire-ship elear of their own yes* 
sels, they węre deliyered from tbis imminent danger. 

After thia the Syracusans erected a trophy for tbeir 
yictorious engagement on the water, and for the inter- 
ception of the party of the heayy-armed before the in- 
trenchments, whe^e they had taken so piany borses, 
The Athenians also did the same, fpr the repulse giyen 
by the Tyrrbenes to ihe land. forces.of the enemy, and 
tbeir being cbased into the lakę, and the larger success 
they afterwards obtained with the rest of their army. 

But noyv, when, beyond the reacb of doubt, the Sy- 
racusans, thougb at first alarmed at the largerein- 
forcement of shipping brought against them by Demo- 
stheues, had gaihed a signal yictory by sea, the Athe- 
nians were plunged into a total dejection of spirit : 
^bey were thunderstruck by the reyerse of misfortones 
so little e^pected ; and began to repent, with much morę 
bitterness of tfaought, tbat they had. eyer engaged ia 
so fatal an expedition. They had inyaded states wbose 
policy was already of a piece with their own ; wbose 
form of goyei-nment was popular, like thąt of Atibena; 
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'imd which florished ih shipping, in borses, <ind e^eh 
article of power : add yet, finding tbemselres nnable 
ta give any measure of success to tbeir projects by in* 
trodacing dissensions amongst tbem tbrbtigh political 
embroilments, nor even by a powerful force, superior 
to tbat of tbeir foes, able to ward off tbe many hlowś 
tbey bad received, tbey had fallen beforeband into 
great anxieties ; andnow, sadly beaten as tbey were at 
sea, one thougbt of wbicb tbey never conld bitberto 
hare conceived, tbeir despondency became morę yio- 
lent tban ever. 

From this time tbe Syracnsans scoared tbe wbole 
barbor, witbout baving any tbing to fear. Tbey bad 
also formed a scbeme of barring up its moutb ; tbat 
tbe Atbenjans, tbongb ever so i n tent on it, migbt for 
fhe fatnre not baye it in tbeir power to steal away. 
Tbeir care and diligence were no longer emplóyed on 
tbe yiew alone of tbeir own preseryation, bnt on tbe* 
larger Tiew of ruining tbe Atbenians. Tbey conclnded, 
and juatly too, tbat the latter turns in tbeir favor bad 
giren tbem tbe ascendant orer tbese inyaders ; and, 
conld tbey but compass tbe total oyertbrow of this 
body of Atbenians and tbeir allies, tbe grand acbieye* 
ment would strike all Greece wltb admiration. Nay 
morę, all other Grecians must reap tbe fraits of sncb 
success ; of wfaom some would in an instant recoyer 
freedom, and otbers be deliyered from the fear of 
losing it ; for the remaining strengtb of Atbens would 
nerer be able to stand against tbat weigbt of war with 
wbicb sbe must be soon encompassed about. And 
tbns, could tbey (Syracusans) be the glorious autbors 
of 8ucb desirable.eyents, tbey must infallibly become 
objects of wonder, not only to all tbe present age, but 
to latest posterity* And of a truth, considered in such 
lit ligbt» it was great and gUńoits ambition to aim at 
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ike coiiqiie»t, not o&ly of Ihe AthMiiaiM, but abo of 
their wfaole exteBfiive and combiiied alłiiułce ; and tliis» 
not merely to earn lanrels lor themtelve8, but for the 
aiudliaries aUo who had engaged in their canse ; sinee, 
expo8ed in the front of tlie war with the Łacedsemo- 
nians and Corintliians, they bad olijected their own 
State to the fury of a storm wbicb threatened them all, 
andy by their own personal yalor in naval engage- 
DdentB had contributed most to snch a height of suc- 
cess. 

The yarious people, now got together at this one 
ci^ of Syraciue, were so yery nnmerous, as to be ex- 
ceeded only by the comprehensiye roli of those wbo, 
in the series of the present war, sided either with the 
States of Athens or Sparta. The catalogue is subjoined 
of those who mnstered in the offensiye and defensire 
armies at Syracuse ; who fonght againstor in behalf of 
Sicily ; who joined for the reduction or preseryatioa 
of this ialand, not so mnch from jnst and lawful mo- 
tiyes, or a concurrence resnltin^ from the ties of blood, 
as from policy, or interest, or direct compulsion. 

The Athenians, tmly, in quality of lonians, had vo^ 
luntarily come hither against the Syracusans, who 
were Dorians ; attended by those who spoke the same 
dialect and used the same institutions with themselyesy 
the Łemnians, and Imbrians, and those i£ginet8B who 
were the present possesaors of JBgina. The Hestue- 
ans, farther, now inhabiting Hestiaea, in Enboea, ss^an 
Athenian colony, had joined in the expedition. Of 
the remaining nombers, some oame along with them 
because they were dependents; some, thongh inde** 
pendent, because they were confederates ; and some 
there were who attended merely for their pay. The 
. dependents and tributaries were the Eretrians, and 
PhąlcideaąSy and Styrensiąns, and Carystians, from 
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Euboea; from tke ii^lands^ the Ceans« and Andriana, 
and Teians.; from lonia, the. Milesianfl, and Samians, 
and Chiaos ; of these the Chians, being not subjected 
to a tribute, but only to fnrnish a quota of shipping, 
though independent at borne, yet foUowed theur arms* 
And all tbese bitherto recited were lonians and Atbe- 
niań coli^ies, excepting tbe Garystians, for tbese last 
are Dryopes ; but, aa aubjected to Atbena, not so mach 
from choice as loniana, as by merę compulsion, tbey 
now followed their maaiers against Dorians. To tbese 
were added iEoliana; the Methymneana, for instance» 
who were to fumisb abipping, but were exempted from 
trlbute ; the Tenedians, farther, and jSnians, who were 
tribatariea ; but theae, being ^olians, were now com-* 
pelled to figbt against other JSolians ; namely, their 
own fonnders, the Bceotiana, who adhered to tbe Syra- 
cnaana. The Platasans did tbe aame, and were the 
only Boeotians that acted against Boeotiana on the jua- 
tifiable pretext of laating enmity. The Rbodiana, far-> 
ther, and Cytherians, attended^ though both of Dorie 
descent : the Cytheriana, truiy, who are a liacedwmo* 
niań colony, borę arma at thia juncture on the Athe- 
niań aide, against the Łacedennoniana, under the com- 
mand of Gylippna ; and the Rhodiana, Argivea by de- 
acent, were obliged to tum their arma againat the 
Doric Syracnaana ; nay, againat the Geloana, a colony 
of their own, now acting in concert wlth the Syracu* 
aana. Of the people of the ialea on the coaat of Pelo-« 
ponneaua came the Gephalleniana and Zacyntbiana; 
independent, in fact, but through their aituation con- 
trolled in aome meaaure by tbe Atheniana, who are 
mastera of the aea. The Goroyreana, farther, who 
were not only of Poric, but, wbat ia morę, were eyen 
of Corintbian original, aa being a colony of tbe latter, 
and by blood. allied to the former, from compulaion, a* 
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they g^Te out for a color, though in tmth firom delibe* 
XBie malice, sińce opposing the Corinthians, whom 
tbey hated, they followed the Athenians with an ardor 
inferior to nonę. The Messenians, also, now styled 
Messenians of Nanpactus, and those from Pylos, whicb 
was still held by the Athenians, were bronght along to 
the war ; to whom mnst be added a smali 4>arty of 
Megarean exiles, who by a sad reverse of fortunę bow 
took part against the Selinuntians, who were also Me- 
garean. The residue of the confederates were engaged 
rather on free and spontaneous choice. The Argives, 
for in Stańce, not mdre from obligations of subsisting 
treaties than the rancor they borę the Łacedsemonians, 
and the gratification of private spleen, though Doric, 
yet followed the łonie Athenians against their Doric 
kindred. But the Mantineans and the rest of the Ar- 
cadians, who are mercenaries, and eternally habituated 
to act against any foe pointed out to them, were now 
so far influenced by gain as to regard those Arcadians 
as their enemies who came over on this occasion.in 
company with the Corinthians. The Cretans also and 
^tolians were there, allured by an adyantageous pay; 
and thus it happened that the Ćretans, who, in concert 
.with the Rhodians, had founded Gela, readily took 
part, for the sake of gain^ not with, but against, a co- 
lony which themselyes had planted. There was also 
a body of Acamanian auxiliaries, partly induced to 
join by the pay they received, but principally for their 
personal regard for Demosthenes and their attachinent 
to the Athenians. And thus have we run them over 
to the utmost boundary of the lonjan gulf. Of the 
Italie nations, the Thurians, and those Metapontians 
whom intestine feods had reduced to the necessity of 
^ghting for subsistence, joined their arms ; and, of the 
^iciliaU} the Nasians and Cataaeans ; of barbarian^ 
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the Egestóal38, who were the first moTers of this g^nd 
contention, and the major part of the Siculi ; and, out 
of Sicily, some of the Tyrrhenes, from enmity to the 
SyracusaDS, and the mercenary lapygians. So many 
nations were assembled together at present tinder com"* 
mand of the Athenians. 

The'auxiliarie8, on the side of the Syracusans, .were 
the Camarineans, who border close on them, and the 
Gelóaps, who are situated next the Caroarineans. To 
proceed regularly : as the Agrigentines were neutral, 
the Selinuntians next occur, who are seated beyond 
the Agrigentines, sińce they inhabit that tract of the 
island which faces Africa. Then the Himereans, the 
only Grecian people who inhabit that part of the island 
whicb lies off the Tyrrhene sea, and were the only 
body which carae from thence to the aid of Syracuse. 
The 8evera1 nations of Greek descent settled in Sicily, 
being all Doric, and independent, acted together in 
concert. Of the barbaroiis people they had those Si^ 
culi ałone who did not openly revolt to the Athenians ; 
but, out of Sicily, the Łacedaemonians sent them a 
citizen of Sparta to command, and a body of neoda- 
modes and lielots. By a neodamas is meant a citizen 
newly enfranchised. The Corinthians alone aided 
them both with shipping and a land force, in conjnnc- 
tion with the Łeucadians and Ambraciots, by blood 
allied to Syracuse. From Arcadia also came a body 
of mercenaries, sent by the Coriuthians ; and the Sicy- 
onians, who acted on compulsion ; and of those who 
dwell without the Peloponnesus, were the Boeotians. 
Bat, beside these foreign aids, the Sicilians, as pos- 
aessed ' of great and powerful cities, furnished out in 
all respects a much greater and well-appointed force : 
for by them a numerous body of heavy-armed, of 
shipSy and horses, and otber kinds of military force, 
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in an amazing abnndance, were raised and bronght t6 
Syracase : and yet it mnat be said that tbe domestie 
force of the Syracusans was morę to be considered 
than all the rest, from the greatness of their state and 
the immediate urgency of tbose perils with which th^y 
were environed. 

* These were the aids, the nnmerous aids, asfiembled 
together by the contending parties ; and at this junc- 
ture all these were present on each side of the con- 
test ; and from this crisis neither party receired any 
accession. 

The Syracusans therefore, and their confederates, 
thought, sińce the signal yictory they had gained on 
the water, it would be a brare exploit, and highly for 
their glory, to make the whole exteiisive camp of the 
Athenians their prize, and cut off their retreat on both 
elements, both by land and sea. With this project 
they immediately barred up the great harbor, the 
month of which is abont eight stadia ' orer, with a 
linę of triremes pTaced side by side, and other yessels 
and boats moored fast together by anchors ; and got 
every thing besides in readiness, in case the Athe- 
nians shonld venture on another engagement. Their 
eyery view was now become large and aspiring. 

When the Athenians saw the harbor thus barred np, 
and perceired, farther, the whole of the enemy 's de- 
signs, it was jndged high time to go to consulfation. 
Tbe commanders of the different bodies were called to 
conncil, with the generals ; in which, on representa- 
tions madę ' of the great distress to which they were 
reduced, and that they had not a stock of proviśions 
ample enough for their immediate subsistence ; for, 
bent on sailing away, they had sent already to Catana 

1 Nearly a milf . 
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to codntermand any fresh coaYoys ; and, uiiless tliey 
coold recoTer their maatery at aea, it would be im- 
practicable for the fatare to obtain a anpply/ they came 
to a finał resolntion, ' to qait their intrenchmenta on the 
bigher g^ound, andbefore the station of their shipping 
to raise a circular work, of as little compass as possible, 
-but fiiifficient to serre for a magazine and hospital, and 
to thia only to assign a gnard : as for the rest of tbb 
land army, they were to oblige eTery soldier to go on 
ł>oardt that all the shipa, which yet were undamaged, 
or had been laid up for want of hands, might be com- 
pletely manned ; and thua they must fight their pas- 
aage out of the harbor ; and, if it sacceeded, make 
directly for Catana ; but, if repulsed, they would burh 
their shipping, and, mo^ing off in one body by land, 
would endeayor by the most expeditiou8 marches to 
reach the nearest place that would receire them, whe- 
ther barbarian or Grecian/ 

Such was the plan resolyed on, and which they be- 
gunimmediately to exeeute; for now, abandoning 
their upper intrenchments, they drew down to the 
beach, and manned the whole of their shipping, on 
board of which they forced, without exception, all 
auch as had youth and Tigor enough to be of serrioe 
there. The whole number of ships they were by this 
means enabled to man amonnted to a hundred and ten. 
They also placed on board the fleet a large number of 
archers, the darters of the Acarnanians, and other 
foreign ausiliaries ; and proTided in all other respects 
for action, as well as their eondition would permit or 
the naturę of the project reąuired. 

When things were thus in great forwardness Niciag, 
taking notice that the soldiery were much dejected by 
tbe great defeats, which, contrary to their wonted cus- 
tom, they had receired by sea, and yet desiroas to 
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Jiasard anotber engagement as soon as po88ible> be« 
cause pinched for want of necessary subsistence, he 
gathered tbem all round about - himself, and en- 
deayored to raise their drooping spirits by the fol* 
lowing exhortationy the first of the kind he had erer 
madą: 

' My fellow-soldiers, whether of the Athenian or 
«onfederate troopsi the bold attemptwe are now going 
to make is of eqiial concern to each indiWdual amongst 
m ; sińce, not morę for yictory over our foes than for 
the preserration of ourselTes and our country, we are 
now to fight ; and, if our naval efforts be crowned 
with yictory, each of us may again be blessed "with 
the sight of his own natire city. Away therefore 
with these faces of despair, this painfal dejection, fit 
only for a raw inesperienced multitude, who, unsuc- 
cessful in their first attempts, for ever after bid adieu 
to hope, and by unmanly fears anticipate misfor- 
tunes ! 

' As for you, Atheuians, who form so considerable a 
part of this assembly, experienced as you are in snch 
variety of warfare ; and you also, our allies, who 
have erer fought under our banners ; recall to yonr 
refiectiou the unexpected turns of war; encourage 
•the hope that fortunę may at length declare for us, 
and determine once morę to engage the foe with a 
'Spirit worthy of that numerous strength of which, by 
ocular demonstration, you see yourselres this moment 
possessed. Those points, of which we may perceive 
we may avail ourselres against the narrowness of the 
harbor's mouth against such a multitude of ressels as 
will be crowded together, and against that particular 
disposition of soldiers on their decks, from whicb on 
4heformer occasion we suffered so much ; all these, I 
tmust tell ydUy.are aswell adjnsted aa our present^con*- 
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diUon will permit, by the united care of us your genef<% 
rals aud your own masters ; for many arcjiers aiid 
darters shall now linę your decks^ and that crowd of 
soldiersy which, when we engage in the open sea, we 
nerer can use, because the yessels would be too hea- 
vily laden to allow the proper exertion of our skill ; 
that crowd, I say, in this pent~up contracted space, 
shall giye to our naval battle the strength and stability 
of a land engagement. We haye also deyised the pro- 
per means to compensate the inferior structure of our 
ships, aud, in return for the Consolidated beaks of the 
enemy, haye proyided. the ships with grappling-irons, 
which will hołd fast a yessel that has run against you 
from getting glear, proyided those on board will per- 
form their duty ; because, as necessity enforces us 
now to fight a merę land battle from our decks, it 
highly concerns us neither to be beaten off ourselyes, 
nor to suffer them to get elear from our grapple ; espe- 
cially when all the ambient shore, excepting the smąll 
tract now occupied by our own army, is hostile in 
regard to us. Mindful of these things, it behoyes you 
to fight it out so long as strength and yigor shall enable 
you, and neyer suffer yourseWes to be driyen on sucł^ 
^ shore ; but, when once your ship has grappled with 
a foe, neyer once to think of losiug your hołd, till you 
haye cleared the enemy^s decks of all the defendants. 
But these points I giye in charge to the heayy- 
armed, not less than to the seamen ; sińce this me* 
tbod of engagement is morę particularly your pro- 
vince, and sińce it still remains within your power to 
earn a glorious yictory, by putting your land metbod 
ioto. practice. But the seamen I exhort, and with 
my exhortations mingle my intreaties, not to shrink 
too much under the sensibility of past defeats, aa 
your decks are now better armed in all respects than 

THUC. V0L. III. I 
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they were before, and as the nnmber of the Bbipping iś 
eDlarged. Recall the idea of that beart-delighting 
pririlege, of which yoa are now to secure the eon* 
timiance : to you I speak, who, though not of Athe- 
sian extraetioB, bave hitherto been regarded and ho* 
nored as Atbenians ; and, for speaking well our lan* 
guage, and appropriating our aiannen, have been 
admired througb the whole extent of Greece, haye 
participated the benefits of our largely extended em- 
pire, not less tban ourselyes in point of profit, and 
much morę tban onrselyes in striking awe into your 
vassals, and being exempted from the attacks of in* 
jnstice. Since, therefore, you alone bave freely 
shared oar empire witb us, you are bound by all the 
ties of honor by no means to desert its present yindi- 
cation. Then, in open despite of those Corintbians 
wbom you haye so often eonquered, and of those Siei* 
lians not one of ^hom durst look ns in the face so 
long as the yigor of our fieet was unimpaired, driye 
your foes before you, and strike into them the plain 
conyiction, that your military skill, though struggling 
witb weakness and misfortunes, is yet far superior to 
all their strength and Inek united. 

* But, to the natiye citizens of Athens amongst you, 
I must once morę suggest that you haye now no lon- 
ger in your docks snch another fleet as this, nor hare 
łeft behind you such another body of heayy-arroed. 
If therefore your immediate fate be any thing less tban 
yictory, your enemies will sail and be directly at 
Athens ; and the remainder of our forces there will no 
longer be able to repulse the united assaults of tbeir 
domestic foes and such foreign inyaders. Nay, tbe 
infallible resalt must be, that you at once put on the 
chains of Syracusans, against wbom you are conscious 
witb what intentions you at first came here, whilat 
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ytmr ćtnniry tanst be foreed to subiiait to a Łaceda?- 
monian bondage. No w th«refore sum mon all yonr 
eoarage, to eani tbe day in wbich your own' liberty 
andtbat of Atbens is to be tbe yiotor^s prSze ; and let 
eacb individual among^t you inyigorate bimsełf with 
tbe tbought ; nay, let it tbrow life and spirit into tbe 
whole army, that tbose wbo are no w to engage oń 
board tbis present fleet are tbe wbole of tbe land and 
Haral force of your country ; are tbe 8tirviving anp- 
ports of tbe state, and tbe great name of Atbens. In 
80 raoraentous a conflict, wboever amongst you exceb 
in miłitary skill or inward brarery, tbat person bad 
Beyer so fine an opportunity to giye demonstration of 
bis superior wortb, or to perform a great serrice for 
bimself, or for tbe welfare of bis country/ 

Nicias, afiter be bad finisbed tbis earnest e^borta^ 
fion, ordered tbem to repair directly to tbeir posts on 
board tbe fleet. 

As all tbis burry of preparation lay witbin tbeir 
▼iew, Gylippus and tbe Syracusans could not escape 
tbe conriction tbat tbe Atbenians were bent on anotber 
engagement. Tbey bad moreoyer receiyed intelli- 
gence of tbe new project of tbe grappling-irons. As 
tberefore tbey bad pfoyided against eyery tbing be- 
sides, tbey also madę proyision to counterwork tbaf 
project. For tbis purpose tbey bad coyered tbe protrs 
and almost tbe wbole gunwale of tbeir sbips witb bides ; 
tbat, wben tlie grappling^iron was tbrown, it migbt słip 
off and catcb no bold. And no sooner were all the^r 
preparations completed tban tbe Syracnsan generals, 
in concert witb Gylippus, animated tbeir men to engage 
witb resolution, by tbe following barangue : 

* Tbat your past acbieyements baye been gloriotis 
indeed, and for tbe acąuisition of greater bonor and 
glory tbat you are now on tbe brink of engaging, tbe 
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generality of you, ye Syracnsans and confed«rates, are 
well conyinced, and need not at pjesent to . be in-r 
formed ; for otherwise you could neyer haye persisted 
80 far in this warm career of brayery and success : but, 
if there be a man amongst you whose sense of tlungs 
drops short of their real position, we shall now throw 
on it the needful illustration. 

' This land, our property, the Athenians haye in- 
yaded ; aiming in the first place at enslaying ^icily ; 
and, had this design sncceeded, at inflicting an equal 
fate on Peloponnesus, and the rest of Greece. And 
yet these yery Athenians, who enjoy already the largest 
tract of empire that any ancieut or modern s.tate of 
Greece has at any time enjoyed, you are the first who 
haye brayely resisted ; and of that nayy, on which they 
erected their encroaching pile of power, are plainly 
the yictors in seyeral engagements ; as again, in that 
which now approaches, you will assuredly beat*them ; 
for men, who haye receiyed such seyere checks in a 
point for which they so highly plumed themselyes^ 
will for the futurę haye a much worse opinion of their 
own merit than if they had neyer conceiyęd so high a 
yalue of it ; and, when all their towering pretensions 
are so unexpectedly blasted, their subseąuent efforts 
inust of course drop short of their real. strength : and 
this, you may rest assured, is the present state of yon- 
der Athenians. And by parity, in regard to ourselyes^ 
that proportion of strength we enjoyed at first, with 
which, though far inferior in ski]!, we boldly and suc- 
cessfully presumed to withstand them, mnst now be 
suitably enlarged ; and, with the farther accession pf 
this inward assurance, that we are really the best, 
sińce we haye beaten ihe best seamen in the world, our 
hopes of success are in eyery light redoubled ; and 
then human experience teaches us that, in eyery com^ 
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^etłtion, the warmest hope is erer accompanied with 
tŁe greatest resolation. 

/But farther, those late alterations wbich they hare 
introdnced among their shipping, in order to equalis6 
and balance ours, haye been a long time familiar to our 
own practice ; and eacb of their new preparations we 
sfaall dexteronsly improTe to our own adyantage: for 
when, contrary to the long and inyeterate discipline of 
their fleet, there are crowded together on their decks a 
numerousbody of heary-armed, as well as another na-f 
merous bodj*^ of merę terra firma darters, as they may 
properly be styled ; when thus Acarnanians and other 
landmen are forced on board, who eyen sitting would 
be unable to poise and direct their weapons, how can 
they ayoid endangering their yessels? or, jumbled 
confusedly together, and tottering under motions to 
which they are not inured, how can they escape a total 
disorder? 

' What still makes morę against them, the multitude 
df their shipping will only serye the morę to embarrass 
them ; and let this dispel the fears of those who may 
be afraid of engaging against their superior numbers ; 
for a multitude of ships in a contracted space will be 
morę slow in executing orders, and are at the same 
time most easily exposed to the annoyance which our 
preparations are contriyed to g^ye them. And now 
attend to the true and real situation of the foe, as 
from good intelligence we are enabled clearly to de- 
clare it to you. > 

' Enyironed on all sides with misfortunes, and dis- 
tressed in a present want of the necessaries of life^ 
they are become qnite desperate: and^hence, thongh 
they haye resigned all confidence in their real strength, 
yet in the fury of despair they are throwing them<* 
selyes on the decision of fortunę ; that either, if the 
passage caa be forced, they may launch out to sea ; 
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OT, that project failiag, mfty Aiiempi a retreat by land ; 
as if to a worse condition than their present it were 
not in tke power of fortunę to reduce tbfim. Warmed 
therefore with brare resentmeot, let us aUo try the 
encónnter against sttch coDAision, and against the 
fortnne of our inTeterate foes, now treacheronsly bent 
to finish tbeir deatraction. Let ns cbarge with the fuli 
conyictiou, that on an enemy who would justify their 
inyasion on tbe principle of redressing wrongs, it ia 
most fair and eąuitable to satiate all the fury of re« 
Tenge ; nay morę, that yengeance on a foe is an appe-* 
tite of our naturę, and commonly said to be the sweet* 
est of all human enjoyments. But that those men 
yonder are our foes, our most bitter unrelenting foes, 
you need no farther proofs ; sińce, bent on ensiaying 
this our country, they first madę the voyage ; and, had 
Ihis their odious project .been snccessfiil, on our citi* 
zens they had inflicted the most cruel torments, on our 
wiyes and children the most indecent enormities, and 
on Syracuse the most ignominious appellation. In a 
work of so just retaliation, to indulge a tenderness of 
mind, or to think it gain to let them depart withont 
additional revenge, will be a matter of just reproach ; 
fo the latter is all they will be able to effect, even 
though at length they may be yictors : but to ns, conld 
we execute the fair and eąuitable wishes of our hearta, 
by iniiicting on them the punishment they well de- 
serye, and in setting the liberty of all Sicily, as it haa 
been eyer enjoyed by us, beyond the reach of any fu- 
turę insults, how glorious must such achieyements be ! 
for sueh critical moments of adyenture are most rarely 
to be met with ; which, if nnsuccessful, can do the leaat 
disseryice ; but, if successful, draw after them the most 
yaluable acąnisitions.' 
Wben the Syracusan generals, seconded by Gylip-* 
ad finished this their ei^hortation to their ową 
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coldiers, they also, in their tarn, repaired immediately 
oa board their fleet, as they found was already done 
by the Athenians. 

But Nicias, whose inind was surcharged witb pre- 
sent cares, sensible ho w extreme the daiiger, and bow 
nearly approachkig ; sińce this very moment they were 
only not in motion ; and once morę reflecting that, as 
generally happens in affairs of such prodigious moment, 
some points might yet be left imperfect, something pf 
energy, and weight, and influence, be yet left unsaid ; 
be called out again on erery single captain in the fleet, 
addressing himself separately to them, with the honor- 
able mention of their fathers, themseWes, and their 
tribe ; and conjuring each, by his own distinguishing 
splendor, whatever it was, ' not now to betray it, nor 
tarnish those hereditary Tirtues on which their n- 
cestors had founded their glory ;' reminding tbem 
earnestly ' of the uninterrupted freedom of their coun* 
try, and the privilege they had eyer enjoyed of Uving 
in it quite free and uncontroled \* asserting other argu- 
mentSy such as, with men who had their all so much at 
stake, might haye influence and weight ; no matter now 
bow trite or hacknied by frequent repetitions, or bow 
eqaally applicable to erery case, as fetched from the 
endearments of their wiyes, and their ofispring, and 
their paternal gods; such as from eyery topie, in a 
plunge of horror and distress, are rung in the ears of 
men, as likely to animate and persuade. And thus at 
last, though fearful that not eyen yet be had said 
enough, but aU that the time would permit, be parted 
from tbem ; and, placing himself at the bead of the 
land army, marched down to the beacb; wbere he 
drew tbem up in as large a linę as they could possibly 
form, that their appearance might haye the greater 
effect in emboldening those on board the fleet. 
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And now Demoathenes, and Menander, and Eathy-* 
demns (for these went on board to command tbe fleet), 
getting elear from their moprings, stood away directly 
towards the barricade of tbe barbor, and tbat intenral 
of its mouth not yet completely barred, in order to 
elear the passage. The Syracuśans also and tbeir 
allies had now launcbed forth against them with tbeir 
iisual number of ships. A detachment of these were 
80 stationed as to guard the passage; the rest were 
spread eircularly qnite round the harbor, that on all 
sides at once they might attack the Athenians, and their 
land army on the beach might second them on ap- 
proaches to tbe shore. The Syracusan fleet was com- 
manded by Sicanus and Agatharchus, who were respec- 
tively stationed in each of the wings, whilst Pythen 
and the Corinthians composed the centrę. 

When the Athenians were come up to the barricade, 
they ran boldly at it ; and, by tbe violence óf tbe first 
shock, they beat off the yessels ranged abont it, and 
■were intent on clearing away the whole barricade. 
But here, the Syracuśans and allies faliing in amongst 
them from eirery ąuarter, a generał engagement en- 
sued, not only at the barricade, but in every part of 
the harbor. Obstinate it really proyed, and su eh a 
battle as they had never fought before. Great, in 
truth, was the ardor of theseamen on both sides, in 
running on the eneiny, whenever the word'wa8 given ; 
and great was the art exerted by the officers, in attack 
and defence, and reciprocal contention. The soldiers 
on board exerted all their efforts, that, when sbip came 
to close with ship, no stretch of military skill should 
be omitted on the hatches. Eyery individua], abiding 
firmly in bis post, strained all his diligence to signalise 
his own behayior. But, as numerous ships were faliing 
-n together amongst one another in little sea room, and 
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60 łarge a number never fought before in so smali a 
space (sińce the amount of both fleets fell little short 
of iwo hundred), tbe direct incursions with tbe beak 
were few, because room was wanting for tacks and 
passages ; but boardings were freqiient, as tbe yessels 
were continually running foul of one anotber, or in 
sbeering off met witb otbers wbicb were coming on ; 
and, so long as a vessel was in ber approacb, those on 
the batches poured plentifully against berwbole showers 
of javelins, and arrows, and Stones ; but, when tbey 
were once come to gprappling, tbe soldiers, closing in 
firm battalion, endeavored by force to board one an- 
otber. Nay, it most freąuently bappened, tbrougb tbe 
straitness of sea room, tbat tbe yery moment one party 
boarded tbe enemy, tbe yery same moment tbey were 
also boarded tbemselyes, as two yessels lay often along- 
side of an enemy ; nay, sometimes morę, by necessity 
mingled and sąueezed fast togetber. In tbe mean time, 
the care of tbe officers was not confihed to one single 
point, but distracted on all sides by a wbole round of 
perils: tbey were berę intent on tbeir own defence, 
and tbere on the annoyance of the enemy. And, far- 
tber, tbe prodigious crasb tbat was madę by snch a 
number of sbips, running at tbe same instant on one 
anotber, struck sucb dismay and loss of bearing, tbat 
tbe yoices of tbose wbo issued out orders could no 
longer be distinguished. Łoud, besides, were tbe ex- 
hortations and sbouts of tbe officers on botb sides, 
partly in conformity to rule, tbougb swelled at present 
by the ardor of ćontention. Amongst the Athenians 
it was shouted amain — * To force the passage, and now 
or neyer to exert tbeir utmost stretcb of brayery to 
earn a safe return to tbeir natiye country:' amongst 
the Syracusans and tbeir allies — * How glorions it 
would be to binder tbeir escape, and, by present yic- 
tory, for eyery one amongst them to increase the grow- 
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ing honon of his country V The commanders also, on 
both sides, if they saw a ressel dropping off before it was 
oyerpowered by the eneoDy^ called out aloud by uame 
on the captain, demanding, on the Athenian side, ' Pid 
they retire on the wild presumption that yonder most 
bostile shore would prove morę friendly to tbem than 
the open sea, which by long prescription they had 
claimed as their own proyioce V But, on the Syracu* 
san— T* Would they, who were perfectly assured that 
the Athenians wanted nothiog so much as to escape — 
would they fly first from those who were flying?' 
The land army, farther, of each party on the beach, 
whilst yet the battle was altemately fiuctuating on 
the water, felt the utmost anxiety and the most 
painful conflict of mind ; earnestly bent, as the one 
domestic party was, ón gaining accumulated honors ; 
but fearful, as the other invading party was become, 
that their condition might soon become worse than 
it was aiready ; for, the whole hope of the Athe- 
nians centering at present in that fleet, their anguish 
for the event was morę acute than ever they had felt, 
juid was aggrayated by their own position on the beacb, 
which gaye them a elear uninterrupted prospect of alł 
that passed in the battle on the water. The scenę was 
but at a trifling distance from their eyes ; and, as the 
}ooks of all of them were not at the same instant 
fastened on the same spectacle, if any saw their owa 
party preyailing, they grew at once exalted, and im* 
mediately began an inyocation to the gods, that the 
efforts of their friends might be croT^ned with success ; 
whilst another party, beholding those who were yan- 
ąuished, uttered a loud shriek which ended in a groan ; 
and, by the sight of such affecting turns, were morę 
subdued in spirit than those who were actually engaged 
in this medley of horror. Otbers, farther, who were 
—tent on a ąuarter of the engagement where the eyent 
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was yet in suspensę, and no judgment amidst such eon* 
fusion could be formed, adjusted tbe contortions of 
their bodies to their owo inward fears, and passed that 
interval in extremity of anguish ; for every moment tbey 
were witbin-a little of escaping or being sunk. And 
thuSj in one and tbe same hrmy of Atbenians, so long as 
tbe eyent was under decision, a wbole medley of noises 
was beard togetber ; — sbrieking — ^sbouting — victory ! 
— undone ! nndone I and all otber sounds of yarious 
import, wbicb, in sucb extremity of danger, a nume- 
rous body of men may be foreed to utter. 

Those, fartber, on board were equally sensible of all 
tbe quick alternatives of passioń ; till at last, after tbe 
battle bad for a long time been obstinately maintained, 
tbe Syracusans and allies put tbe Atbenians to open 
fligbt ; and, plying briskly in tbe cbase, witb obstrepe-^ 
rous clamor and loud exultations drove tbem on tbe 
beacb. And here, tbe land soldiers wbicb bad serred 
on board, excepting sucb as bad been taken in tbe 
deeper water, leaping in all parts, as tbey seyerally 
could, on tbe sbore, ran in great confusion for sbelter 
to tbe camp« Tbe army on tbe beacb, witb passiong 
no longer diyersified, but witb one and tbe same uni- 
form yebemence, baving expressed tbeir reseutment of 
tbe borrible conclusion by a sbriek and a bearty groan, 
some ^urried along .tbe beacb to succor tbe sbipping ; 
otbers to defend what yet remained of tbeir intrencb- 
ments ; wbilst a tbird party, and tbe bulk of tbe army^ 
confined tbeir wbole care to tbemselyes, and were 
solely intent on tbeir own personal preseryation. Tbe 
borrid consternation, in wbicb tbis moment tbey were 
uniyersally plunged, was greater tban Atbenians bad 
eyer felt before. Tbey suffered now wbat on a former 
occasion tbey bad madę otbers suffer at Pylos. Tbere 
the ŁacedaemonianS; baying first lost tbeir fleet^ bad 
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the farther mortification to see all their gallant Spar- 
tans in the island nn^one. And now the desperata 
condition of the Atheniaiis offered no glimmeńng of 
safety on the land, unless "some miraculous contin^ 
gency should take place in their- fayor. 

After an engagement so- hardy and well disputied — 
nfter the sinking of a large numher of ships and the 
death of numhers on both sides, the Syracusans and 
their allies, who were masters 6f the day, took up the 
wreck and the dead. This being done, they sailed in 
triumph to the city, and 'erected a trophy . 

But the Athenians, ąuite sunk^^ith the weight of their 
present misfortnnes, nerer so much as once entertained 
the thought of recovering their shattered ressels or 
their dead, but were contriving how to decamp by 
fayor of the approaching night. Demosthenes, on this, 
repairing to Nicias, declared it as his own opinion, that 
manning at once the whole number of their vessels, 
they should exert their utmost efforts to force their 
passage out of the harbor early the next dawn ; affirm- 
ing, that they had still a larger number of shipping 
fit for service than the enemy ; for the Athenians had 
yet about sixty left, whereas those of the enemy were 
under lifty. Nicias came into the proposal ; but, when 
both joined in issuing proper orders for the execution, 
the seamen flatly refused to go on board. Dispirited 
as they were by the last great blow, they had resigned 
all hope of erer beating these enemies again. No 
measure now remained but a retreat by land, on 
which the uniyersal attention was henceforth em- 
ployed. 

Hermocrates, the Syracusan, had conceired a suspi- 
cion that such a step wonld be taken - by them ; and, 
foreseeing what difficulties might arise if so large an 
army should march across the country, and, posting 
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ihemselye^ afresh on Sicilian gronnd, . shóuld again 
resume their spirits and renew tbe war . against Syra- 
cuse, he waited on those in authority, and suggested 
to them, that * tbęyonght not, by any rules of policy, 
to let tbe enemy steal off by nigbt (inserting here bis 
own sentiments of tbe affair) ; but tbat all tbe Syracu- 
sans and tbeir allies, sallying out in a body, sbould 
preoccupy and secure the roads, and in good time be- 
set and put strong guards in all tbe passes/ The ma** 
gistrates were sensible, as mncb as he who gave tbis 
adyice, bow reasonable it was, and declared them- 
selres for its execution : but tben ' tbe men who now^ 
indnlging their joy for tbe late yictory, were intent on 
recreations, and as, besides, it was a festival time, (for 
this *very day they were performing the anniversary 
sacrifice to Hercules,) in all probability wonld refuse 
to march ; beeause, transported as tbey were with 
success, the generality no doubt were celebrating the 
festiyal with good cheer. and winę; and any thing 
migbt sooner be hoped from them tban obedience to 
an order for taking up tbeir arms and sallying forth at 
a minutę 's notice.' As the magistrates were conyinced 
that tbings would so turn out, the scheme was judged 
impracticable, and Hermocrates could in nowise pre- 
yaU : but be thought of an artifice to play off against 
the foe ; afraid lest.. tbe Athenians, dislodging quietly 
by nigbt, migbt possess tbemselyes of tbe most difficult 
passes before any opposition could reach them, be 
despatched some of bis most trusty friends, under an 
escort of horse, to the Athenian camp, as soon as it 
was dark ; who, riding up so near to the intrenchments 
that tbeir words migbt be diśtinctly beard, and calling 
out aloud on some persons to come forth, sińce tbey 
were a party sent from his friends in Syracuse to bring 
Nicias some intelligence, .cbarged them to cari^ word 
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immediateły to Nieias, ' by no nieans to draw off tbd 
army by nigbt, becaase the Syracusans had beset the 
roads ; but to defer bis nmrcb till dayligbt, when be 
bad leisare to make the proper diapoaitions :' aod after 
delirering tbis measage tbey rode off, wbilst tboae wbo 
receired it went and reported it faitbfally to the Athe- 
nian genends. 

Wrongbt on by tbis piece of intelligeuce, in wbicb 
tbey were far from suspecting any fraud, tbey eon- 
tinned all nigbt in tbeir posts ; and then, ^as tbey bad 
not dislodged at once in a borry, tbey tbongbt it advi8« 
able to stay there but one day longer, tbat tbe soMiers 
migbt pack. up and carry away witb tbem as large a 
part as was possibie of tbeir necessary stores. Tbe 
rest of the baggage it was agreed sbould be aban- 
doned to tbe enemy : tbey were only to carry off, eacb 
person for bimself, wbat was absolntely necessary for 
food and raiment. 

But, in tbis intonral, tbe S3wacusans and Gyltppus, 
by saliying out witb tbe land forees, bad gained a 
marcb before tbem^ bad blocked up tbe roads along 
tbe country by wbicb it was judged tbe Atbenians 
would marcb, and bad posted stróng guards on all tbe 
fords of brooks and rirers; nay, tbeir detacbihents 
stood ready drawn up in battalia to beat off tbe enemy 
from tbe most conrenient passes. Sfanding out fartber 
into tbe barbor witb tbeir fleet, tbey dragged from the 
shore tbe Atbenian shipping : some few of tbese tbey 
buntt, as the Atbenians tbemselyes bad desigued to 
do ; but tbe residue at tbeir leisure, f^om the spot 
where eacb lay strai^ded, tbey took in tow and carried 
away to tbe city. And tbis being done, when Nicias 
and Demostbenes judged tbat tbey bad completed sucb 
preparations for tbeir marCb as were absolutely need- 
ful, tbe dislodgement of tbe wbole af n^ was put in 
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e^eeution on the tŁird day ftom the naval engage* 
rnent. 

Terrible indeed it was, not only when yiewed in one 
particałar light, as that they retreated becaustf they 
bad lost tbe whole of tbeir fleet, and all their mighty 
hopes bad terminated in sncb personal dangers to 
themselres, and sncb as eren boded tbe ruin of Atbens, 
but tbe rery abandoning of tbe camp presented to tbeir 
gigbt tbe most cntting spectacłes, and struck eacb soni 
amoogst tbem witb beart-pieroing anguisb : for, as tbe 
dead lay uninterred on tbe surface of tbe eartb, wben 
tbe remains of an old acąnaintance, tbns miserably 
kdd out, arrested tbe eyes of a soidier, be was in- 
stantly seized witb regret and borror. But tbe łtving, 
wbo on account of wonnds and sickness were left be- 
hind, were causes of mucb greater affliction to tbe 
sound tban were eyen tbe dead ; and, in trutb, were 
mucb morę to be deplored tban tbose wbo bad no 
longer a being : for, bursting out into prayers and ła* 
mentations, tbey oceasioned a wild irresolution of 
tbougbt ; eamestly intreating tbat they migbt not be 
left behind, and screamiag out aloud on eacb by narae, 
as tbey saw a friend, or an old comrade, moying off, 
tbrowing tbeir arms abont tbeir necks, and so dragged 
along wbilst tbey could keep tbeir bold ; but, wben 
strengtb and bodily Tigor failed, and left tbem desti- 
Inte of resource, tbey gave tbem tbe last adieu, net 
witbout a sbower of curses and a bideous bowl. By 
sncb cntting incidents tbe whole army was filled witb 
tears and a wild irresolution ; so tbat tbey could not 
depart witbout tbe bigbest regret, tbougb from a spot 
so bostile, wbere tbey bad suffered morę tban tears 
could aUeyiate ; and tbe dread of morę, whicb yet 
niigbt be iropending, was inexpTessible. Dejection of 
tbe bead and self-accusation were generał tbrougb all 
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the troops; and they resembled nothing less tfaan a 
large subjugated city, whose numerous iuhabitants 
were escapiog from the fury of a sack ; for the amonnt 
of thoee who were now marching off together was not 
less than forty thousand men. 

: Of these, thegenerality carried off merely what ne- 
cessary subsistence they had scraped together ; but the 
heayy-armed and horsemen, contrary to custom, were 
now obliged to carry their own sustenance themseWes 
beneath their armor ; some, because they had nonę ; 
others, because they durst not trust their seryants. 
The desertions had for a long time been large, but of 
late in grea^r numbers than ever : neither were they 
thus provided with sufficient stores ; for there was no 
longer any corn to be found in the camp. Nay, truły, 
the generał calamity and equability of misfortunes, 
which in many cases alleviate the pain, as numbers are 
involved, were unable to render the present erils in 
any degree snpportable ; especially when the thought 
occurred, from what a height of splendor and pre* 
ceding glory, to what a plunge and miserable state 
they were now reduced ! for a most cruel turn of 
fortunę this really prored to a Grecian army ; who, 
coming hither to enslaye others, were departing now 
with the sad alternative of fearing to be madę slayes 
themselves ; and, instead of the prayers and pseans 
with which they first began the voyage, were now dis- 
lodging with omens that portended nothing but misery : 
those, farther, who came hither as lords of the ocean, 
were now stealing away by land, from henceforth to 
be sayed, not by nayal skill, but the perseverance of a 
land army. Howeyer, all these reflections put their 
patience nothing on the stretch, in comparison of that 
weight of misery .^yhich this yery instant was hoyering 
oyer their heads. 
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Nicias, perceiving tfa^ whole arny to beorerwlielined 
in despair, aud sunk in this plnnge of distre^s, ad- 
dreased himaelf seyerally to the troop8» exhorted, and 
comforted, by eyery topie which occurred, each single 
party, whotn he Wsited by turns ; elevatiiig bis roice 
far beyond tbe ordinary pitch, to suit the eamestness 
of bis heart, in hope that, the louder he spoke, the 
morę exteiisive effect it might haye on his hearers. 

' By en yet, and in the present Iow ebb of onr for* 
tpne, my dear countrymen and confederates^-we ought 
to encourage hope. Instances may be giyen of armies 
wbo haye been rescned from a deeper pluuge of dan- 
gers than that whicli is now our portion : nor ought 
you to torturę yourselyes with too painful regret at 
what you suffer, or at the unmerited miseries which 
thąs moment enyiron you about. £yen I myilelf, wbo 
haye much less room to boast of a constitution superior 
ta bardships than the meanest soldier iii your ranks 
(for your own eyes can witness to how Iow a State my 
bodily infirmities haye rednced me) ; wbo, howeyer, in 
the continued happiness of my former course of Hfe, 
or in any other regard, am inferior to nonę amongst 
you, yet am buifeted now, by the storms and outrages 
of fortunę, as cruelly as eyer were the yilest and most 
abject of my fellow creatures. It is tnie, I haye eyer 
babitually worshipped the gods, with a conscientious 
deference to established laws ; and haye madę justice 
and beneficence to man the constant practice of my 
life. On the strength of this, when I leok forward to 
the futurę, my mind is enliyened with inyigorating 
hope ; tbough I own these misfortunes, so far nnde* 
seryed, strike no little terror on my thoughts. But 
better times, perbaps, may be approaching; for surę 
our enemies baye been blessed with an ample measure 
of auccess ; and^ tbough some deity may haye frowued 

TBUC. VOŁ. III* .K 
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at fint on fhia our expeditioii, yet by fhis ttme bis 
wnth muBt be fully wreaked on us. We are not tke 
lirat instance of a people who bave wantonly inTaded 
the possessions of another ; many such offences ha^e 
taken their rise from the impuke of haman pasaions, 
and hare been punished with soch a meaaure of yen- 
geance as human naturę was able to endnre. Good 
reason therefore haye we now to hope for a milder 
fate from the offended deity, who, depressed as we 
are, seem objects of compassion morę than of resent- 
ment. Cast therefore your eyes on the fine bodies of 
heary-armed, and the goodly numbers which even 
now compose your retreat, and let the sight reviTe 
aud cheer your drooping spirits. Conclude that^ wher- 
eyer y ou choose to halt, you are of yourselyes tfaat in- 
stant a mighty community ; such as no other Sicilian 
people can presume to stand before, should you attack; 
nor to dispossess, whereyer you think proper to settle. 
But, that your march be orderly and safe, be that the 
care of each indiyjdual amongst your ranks, madę 
warm and earnest by the thought, that, on whateyer 
spot you may be compelled to fight, on that, if crowned 
with yictory, you regain a country and a bulwark of 
your own. But then, our march must be continned 
both day and night, with unabating speed, because onr 
stock of proyisions is but scanty ; and, can we but 
reach some fiaendly territory belonging to the Siculi, 
who, from their excessiye dread of the Syracusans, 
will eyer preserye their attachment to us, conclnde 
yourselyes. that moment to be beyond the reach of 
daager. Send therefore your messengers beforehand 
to them, with orders to meet us ou our route, and 
bring us the needful supplies of food. On the whole, 
my fellow-soldiers, rest assnred that the last necesaity 
enjoins you to be resolntely braye, sińce to cowardice 
'-'^w no place of shelter is anylonger open ;/and'Oiily 
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if yon tftem the efbrts of yonr foes, can you again be 
happy in the enjoyment of those scenes your eyes so 
fondly regret ; and can Athenians re-erect the exten- 
8ive power of the Athenian state, how Iow soerer it 
may be fallen at present : for they are men who make 
a State, not walls nor ships by men abandoned.' 
- With these words of encouragement Nicias ran re- 
gularly through all the ranks of the whole army ; care- 
ful, at the same time, if he saw any parties straggling 
from the main body, and ąuitting the order of the 
march, to fetch them up and replace them. Berno- 
sthenes exerted himself as diligently in his own de- 
partment, enconraging his troops with the same energy 
and ardor of address. The body under Nicias, drawn 
up in a square, led the yan of the march ; that under 
Demosthenes brought up the rear ; whilst the baggage-* 
men, and the numerons crowd that attended the camp, 
marched within the centrę of the heavy-armed. 

When they had advanced to the place of fording the 
Anapns, they fonnd a body of Syracusans and allies 
drawn up in battalia, there to oppose the passage : bat, 
putting these to flight, they gained the passage of that 
riyer, and advanced into the country beyond ; though 
their march was terribly harassed by the incursions of 
the Syracusan horse, and by the missiye weapons which 
the light-armed of the enemy poured in from time to 
time among them : and yet, in this day's march, the 
Athenians advanced about forty stadia,' and hal ted for 
the night on an eminence. 

On the ensuing day, by early dawn, they were again 
in motion, and advanced about twenty stadła;' when, 
descending into a certain plain, they halted and formed 
an encampment. Their design in this was to fetch iu 
#ome proyisions, for the adjacent country was iuha- 

1 Ahoat fonr miles. ' Two miles. 
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bited, and to get a proper sapply of water to carry 
along with tfaem ; for in the country beyond, through 
which their route was fixed, no springs were to be met 
with for tbe leng^b of sereral stadia. But, during tbis 
balt, the Syracnsans, adrancing beyond tbem, threw 
np a wórk across their route to stop their farther pro- 
greas. The spot chosen for this was a strong emi- 
nenoe, flanked on both sides by an inaccessiblę crag, 
and known by the naine of Acrsenm-Łepas. 

On the day following the Athenians resnmed their 
xnarch ; but the horse and numerous darters of the 
Syracusans and allies stopped their adrance ; the latter 
pouring in their weapons on, and the former riding up 
and disordering their ranks. For a long time, it is 
true, the Athenians maintained their skirmishes against 
them ; but at length they retreated again to their last 
encampment. . And now all farther supplies of proTi* 
sions were totaliy cut off ; it being no longer possible 
to fetch in any, for fear of the horse. 

But, decamping early in the morning, they con- 
tinued their march, and forced their progress to the 
eminence which was fortified by the new work. Herę 
they found the Syracusan infantry drawn up before 
them in firm and deep battalia, posted also on the 
strong eminence they had occupied on purpose ; for 
the pass was rery nąrrow. The Athenians marched 
up and assaulted the work ; but, being pelted by show- 
ers of darts from the eminence, which was yery steep, 
and so gave those.on it a great advantage in throwing 
their weapons home, and findiog. themselres unable to 
force it, they again drew off, and attempted it no far- 
ther. It happened, at the same time, that some claps 
of thunder were heard, accompanied with rain ; effects 
not unusual in this season, as the year was now in 
autnmn ; and yet these accidents contributed still morę 
to dispirit the Athenians, yrho condaded.that erery 
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tbing now acted in combination for tbeir destruction; 
DuriDg tbis interral of inactiou Gylippus aod the Sy-^ 
racnsans sent off a detachment of tbeir forces to tbrow 
up a work in tbeir rear, wbere the enemy bad already 
passed : but tbe Atbenians sent also a detacbment of 
tbeir own body, whicb prevented its execution ; and, 
after this, wbeeling off with tbeir wbole body morę 
into tbe plains, tbey halted tbere for tbe nigbt. 

The uext mourning tbey began to move forward 
again : and now the Syracusans, besetting them ąuitd 
round in a circle, poured ToUies of darts and arrowi 
amongst them, and wounded numbers. If, indeed^ 
the Atbenians sallied out again st them, tbey retreated ; 
but, wbon the Atbenians drew back, they tben pressed 
on tbeir retreat ; and, falling in chiefly amongst tbeir 
rear, if at any time tbey put smali parties to flight^ 
they struck a consternation into the wbole army. But 
for a long time, in such a train ■ of skirmishings, ■ th^ 
Atbenians madę good tbeir ground ; and advaneing 
afterwards tbe lengtb of fiye or six stadia,' they halted 
in a plain. Herę also tbe Syracusans no longer mo* 
lested them, but witbdrewto tbeir own camp.- 

This nigbt it was determined by Nicias and Demo** 
stbenes, that sińce the army was reduced to so Iow ą 
condition, and began already to be pressed with a 
total failure of provisions ; sińce, farther, large num** 
bers bad been wounded in the many incidental assaul ts 
of the enemy, they should first kindle a g^eat number 
of fires, and tben march tbe wbole army off, no longer 
by the route wbicb they bad first projected, but by 
anOtber towards the sea, quite contrary to that wbich 
tbe Syracusans bad already preoccupied and guarded. 
Tbe residue of tbe marcb was no longer pointed to** 

* AboTebalfamlle. 
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wards Catana, but to the other coast of Sicily, to«' 
wards Camarina, and Gela, and the cities in tbat qa8r- 
ter, both Grecian and barbarian. In pursuance of 
thifl, a large number of fires boing kindled, they dis- 
lodged in the dead of night. 

This part of tbeir retreat, as is the generał fate of 
armies, but especially of the greatest, erer subject to 
fears and panics, particnlarly when moYing in the 
night and on hostile gronnd, and conscious, farther, 
that the enemy is close at their heels, was madę in a 
lad and disorderly manner. Tbe coluran, indeed, un- 
der Nicias, which composed the yan, kept firm toge- 
ther in a body, and quite outmarched the rest of the 
army: but that under Demosthenes, being one half at 
least, if not the major part, of the whole force, was 
separated from the van, and came on in great confu* 
•ion and disorder. However, by the dawn of day 
they re^ched the coast ; , and, gaining the great road 
which is called the Helorine, took their route along it, 
that, after they had reached the riyer Cacyparis, they 
might pierce upwards along the course of that riyer 
into the heart of the country ; for thus they hoped to 
meet with the Siculi, whom they had summoned to be 
ready on their route. But, when they had gained the 
•ight of that riyer, they found its banks already occu- 
pied by a Syracusan guard, busy in throwing up a 
rampart and palisadę to defend its passage. This party 
they soon dispersed, and passed the riyer, and from 
thence adyanced towards another river, the Erinens ; 
for thus their guides had planned their rOute. 

In the mean time the Syracnsans and allies, wben 
the day was clearly broke, and they knew the Athe- 
nians had stole off, began in generał to throw hea^y 
imputations on Gylippus, as if the Athenians had 
madę their escape througb his connivance, Yet^ be« 
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g^ning the pursnit with all possible expedition (and 
it was easily discoTerable what route they had taken), 
they came up with them about tbe hour of repast ; 
and, as hey fell in first with tbe column under the 
ordera of Demesthcnes, which composed the rear, and 
had moyed in a morę slow and disorderly manner than 
the yan, because the darkness of the night had so 
highiy incommoded and confounded their march, they 
immediately charged them and fought. The Syracu-* 
san caralry beset them qnite round (the morę easily, 
indeed, as they were separated from the van), and 
drove them into one crowded heap. But the column 
under Nicias was no w fifty stadia ' before them ; for 
Nicias led them forward with great celerity, con- 
cluding that their safety consisted, not in lingering 
▼oluntarily at so critical a period, or expo8ing them- 
selres to an engagement, but in pushing forward with 
their utmost .speed, and fighting only when by abso- 
lute necessity they were compelled to fight. But then 
Demosthenes was involved in a much morę laborious 
and continued toil ; because, as be filed off last, the 
enemies were left on his rear; and, soon convinced 
that they had begun the pursuit, be was obliged, not 
so much to move forward, as to draw up his troops in 
the order of battle, till by such necessitated lingering 
be was environed by them, and himself and the body oC 
Athenians under him were thrown into high tumult 
and confusion: for now, hemmed in as they were 
on a certain spot, surrounded quite by. walls, and 
wbence the issues both on one side and the other were 
fali of oliye-trees, they were terribly galled on their 
flanks by the darts of the enemy. This kind of an- 
noyance the Syracusans wisely chose to give them, 

> Aboat five miles. 
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knd to decline all close engagement; because, to 
hazard the latter against enemies now become quite 
desperate, they judged would make morę for the ad- 
yantage of the Athenians than of themselres ; though, 
at the same time, a kind of frugality, inspired by the 
great career of sticcess they had already obtained, 
taught them not to .exhau8t theit strength on super- 
fliious encounters; and persuaded them that thus they 
might effectually subdue and make this great army 
their prisoners. When, therefore, for the whole re- 
mainder of the day, they had galled them on all sides 
with missiye vceapons, and now perceived that the 
Athenians and their allies were reduced to a miaerable 
plight by the wounds i/^hich they had receired and the 
other caiamities wHich lay hard on them, Gylippus, 
in concert with the Syracusans and allies, caused a 
herald to proclaim : first, that ^ such iuhabitants of 
the isles as would come over to them should rest in 
the secure enjoyment of . their liberty :' on which, 
some cłties, though not many, went over to them : and, 
in the next place, after some time, a surrender wa9 
agreed on of the whole body of troops commanded by 
Demosthenes, on the terms, that they should deliTcr 
up their arms, and no one should suffer death, either 
by public execution, or the miseries of a prison, or the 
want of necessary subsistence. Thus this whole body, 
to the number of 8ix thousand men, surreudered them- 
selyes prisoners, and produced all the silver they had 
about them, which they were commanded to thrpw 
into the hollows of shields, four of which in thia man- 
ner were filled fuli with spoil : and these prisoners the 
yictors immediately led away to Syracuse. 

But Nicias and the column under his command 
arrived the same day on the banks of the Erineus ; 
and, haying passedthat riyer, halted on an eminence. 
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The day foUowiDi^, tfae Syracutons coming tip to his 
post, notified to Nicias, that * those under Demostfaenes 
had snrrendered/ and saromonęd him to follow their 
exainple. Incredulous of tbe fact, he begged leave to 
send omt a horseman to discoyer tbe trntb ; who on bis 
return affirming that ' tbey had actually surrendered/ 
Nicias sent an intimationtoGylippiiS' and the Syra- 
cusans, that be was ready to stipnlate, in tbe name of 
tbe Atbenians, that ^ wbatever siiins the Syracasans had 
expeBded in this war sbould be fairly reimbursed, on 
condition tbe forces under bis command might bave 
free departure ; but, till tbe money could be paid, be 
would leave witb them a number of Atbenians as bos* 
tages for performance-, a man for a talent/ 

Gylippus and tbe Syracusans refused tbe offer ; and 
resuming offensive measures, ranged their missirO 
weapons on them till tbe e«rening« This body of troops 
was also sadly distressed for want of bread and neces- 
sary subsiistence. Watcbing, boweyer, for tbe dead 
and silent hours of the night, they were-tben determined 
to continue their marcb, They acoordingly took up 
their arms ; tbe Syracusans perceived it, and sang the 
paean of alarm. The Atbenians were tbus convinced 
that they could not dislodge without being discoyered, 
and so gronnded their arms again, all bnt one party of 
tbree bundred men ; for these haying forced theih- 
selyes a passage 'through tbe guards, madę off in the 
Bight as fast as it was possible. 

So soon as the day appeared Nicias, at the bead of 
his troops, led them forward. But the Syracusans 
and allies pressed on him on all sides in the tisnal 
manner, pouring in yoUeys of darts and jayelins. The 
Athenians madę the best of their way to reach the 
river Assinarus ; not only because, aunoyed on all 
sides by the irruption of the Aumerous cavalry and 
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•kimiisliing^ partiei, they concladed the; shoiild be 
eased of these, could they once pass that riyer, bat 
also through bodily fatigue and a yehement desire to 
extiDguish their thirst. When, therefore, tbey were 
on tbe bank, they rushed into the riyer; no longer ob« 
senrant of order, but each .single soldier intent on 
passing the first of tbe army. And the enemy, wbo 
now pressed hard on tbem, had rendered the passage 
lilready a business of toil : for, obliged aa they were 
to go down in eonfused heaps, they fell and trampled 
on one another; some, embarrassed by their spears 
and luggage, met with instant destruetion ; others, 
entangled in the crowd, were carried away by the 
current. The hitber bank of the riyer was now filled 
with Syracusans ; and, it being naturally steep, tbey 
poured down their darts on the Athenians, numbers of 
whom were drinking greedily of tbe ptream, eon* 
fusedly hampered together in the hoUow of the chan* 
nel. The Peloponnesians, plunging in after them, 
madę a great slaughter of those wbo were in the river. 
The water was immediately discolored with blood : 
but the stream, polluted with mud and gore, deterred 
them not from drinking it greedily, nor many of them 
from figbting desperately for a draught of it. But, in 
short, when the carcasses of the dead began to be 
beaped one on another in the riyer, and the whole 
army was become a continued carnage,* of some in the 
riyer, and those wbo were making ofif from the banks, 
by the horsemen of the foe, Nicias surrendered bim- 
self prisoner to Gylippus, into whose power be chose 
to fali sooner than into that of the Syracusans. He told 
bim, ' that be himself and the Łacedsemonians migbt 



I Aecording to IHodorus Sicnlns, the number of the slain 
ąmounted to eighteen thoosand men« 
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decide his fate as best pleased themselres ; but iii<* 
treated that a stop might be put to the 8laii|[hter of his 
soldiers.' On this, Gylippus issued out orders to give 
qaarter ; and thus they carried off the remnants of 
this body as prisoners of war, such excepted as were 
secreted by tłieir cap tors, the number of which was 
large. Having, farther, detached a party in pursait of 
the three hundred, wfao in the night had broke through 
the guard, they also madę them prisoners. The whola 
number now coHected together as the public prize was 
not large ; but very numerous were they who were 
ciaudestinely secreted. Not a town in Sicily but was 
crowded with them, sińce these had not snrrendered 
on terms like those under Demosthenes. A consider* 
able number had also perished : for this was a terrible 
slaughter ; nay, there was not one greater in the course 
of the Sicilian war: and in the preceding skirmishes, 
which had happened yery frequently during the majch, 
not a few had been slain. Yet, notwithstanding all 
thiS) many madę their escape ; some from the scenes 
of action, and others frora their prisous, from whence 
they afterwards gained an opportunity to run away* 
These repaired to Catana, as a safe resort. 

And now the Syracusans and aliies, in one gprand 
colleetive body, having amassed together as large ą 
number of prisoners as they possibly could, and all 
the spoils, returned in triumph to Syracuse. The bulk 
of prisoners, whether of the Athenians or their con-» 
federates, whom they had taken, they thrust down into 
the quarries, conclnding that from such a confinement 
tbey could not possibly make escape ; but Nicias and 
Demosthenes, in spite of all the remonstrances of Gy- 
lippus, they butchered : for Gylippus imagined that 
tbe finishing of this war would invest himself with pre- 
eminent degrees of glory, if, besides the rest of 
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achievement8, he eonld carry bome to tbe Laceda&mo-* 
nians the g^nerals of the enemy. It had, farther, so 
happened, that one of these, that is, Demosthenes, was 
regarded as tfaeir most inveterate enemy, becanse of 
his exploit8 against tbem in the island of Spbacteria 
and Pylos ; and the other, Nicias, as their most sin- 
cerę welli/risher, from his behavior on tbose very inci- 
dents : for Nicias had strennonsly exerted bimself in 
behalf of those Lacedasmonians who were madę pri- 
Boners in the island. It was he who prerailed witb the 
Athenians to sign the treaty, in pursiiance of which 
they were released. For sncb seryices done them, the 
Łaced»monians had a kindness for him; and it had 
been chieily owing to his assurance of this that he had 
snrrendered bimself prisoner to Gylippus. Buta party 
of the Syracusans, as wais generally reported, fearfnl, 
becanse they had kept up a correspondence with him, 
lest, if put to the tortnre, he might now, amidst the 
generał prosperity, involTe tbem in ' trouble ; otbers 
also, and not least of all, the Corintbians, lest as he 
was rich be might purchase the conniyance of bis 
keepers to get his liberty, and then again might bave 
influence enongb to foment fresb stirs to their preju- 
dice, obtained the concurrence of their allies, and put 
bim to death. For these, or otber reasons most nearly 
neighboring to tbese, was Nicias doomed to destruc- 
tion ; though the man of all the Grecians in the pre- 
sent age, who least deserved so wretched a catastrophe, 
sińce bis wbole life was one uniform series of piety to- 
wards the Deity.* 

As for those who were doomed to the ąuarries, tbe 
Syracusans treated them at first witb outrageous seye- 

> Mr. Hobbes in his translation bas omitted this last 
eomma. 
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nty. As great nnmbers were crowded together in this 
hollow dungeon, the beams of the sun, in the firal 
place, and then the snffocating air annoyed them in a 
morę terrible manner, because the aperture was lefl 
uncovered ; and each sncceeding night, the reTerse of 
the preceding day, antumnal aud nipping, through snch 
Yicissitudes tbrew them into strange disorders. Thoa 
straitened as they were for room, they did whateyer 
they had to do on one and the same spot ; and the car- 
casses of those who died lay faeaped up promiscuously 
together, as some expired of their wounds, and others 
perished through the ricissitudes of the air they breatfaed , 
or some other such deadly canse. At łength the stench 
became intolerably noisome ; and they were farther op« 
pressed with hunger and fhirst ; for, during the space 
of eight roonths, the allowance to each was only a cotyl * 
of water and two cotyls of bread a day. Nay, whaterer 
species of misery numbers cooped up in so close a con- 
finement might be liable to suffer, not one of these but 
pressed cruelly on them. They were all thus thronged 
and dieted together for seventy days: but after this 
term all but the Athenians, and such of the Sicilians 
and Italians as had joined with them in the inrasion, 
were sold out for slayes.' 



1 Little morę than half a pint. 

> < The decent and engaging behayior of the Athenians was 
of great senrice to them ; for by it they either sooa obtained 
their liberty, or were highiy esteemed and caressed by their 
masters. Some of tbem were indebted for tbeir freedom to 
£aripides. Tbe Sicilians, it seems^ were fonder of the muse 
of Euripides than were eyen tbe people of Greece itself. If 
the strangers, who were often resorting to Sicily, brought 
them any. specimens or morsels of his poetry, they lęarned 
them by heart, and with high deligbt communicated tbem to 
their friends. It is said that seyeral, who by this means 
eamed their liberty, went afterwards to wait on Euripides, in 
token of their gratitude ; assuring him, some of them, that 
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What the whole number of prisoners was, it u hard 
cxactly to lelate ; Iwt, boweyer, they could not be fewer 
than seyen tboiuand. And this proved to be tbe great- 
est Grecian explbit of all tbat bappened in the coorse 
of this war ; and, in my opinion, of all tbat occurred 
iu the whole bistory of Greece ; sińce tbe eyent to the 
Yictors was most glorions, and to the yanąuisbed most 
isalamitous : for in eyery respect they were totally oyer- 
powered, and their miseries in no* respect bad miti- 
gation. In short, root and branch, as is commonly 
said, their land armies and their shipping were now 
rnined ; nay, nothing belonging to them was exempted 
lirom destniction ; and few, out of all tbeir nnmbers, 
had the good fortunę to revisit tbeir native country. 

Such were the transactions in Sicily.* 

they had been released from slayery for teaching their masters 
what pieces of his writing they were able to repeat ; and 
Others, that, when yagabonds after the defeat, they had been 
aupplied with meat and drink for singing some of his lines. 
This is not to be wondered at ; sińce even a Caunian ressel, 
Which, being hard chased by pirates, and endearoring to get 
for refiige into a Sicilian harbor, was howerer kept off by 
force ; till at length, being asked whether they could repeat 
any ot Euripides' yerses, they answered in the affirmatiye : on 
Which they obtained immediate reception and refage.' Fiu- 
tarch in the life of Nicias. 

1 Some iambic yerses of an unknown author are found at 
the end of this book in the later Greek editions ; and I beg 
the reader to accept the foUowing translation of them : 

The pride of glory, the exalted height, 
The frequent trophies on the land and sea, 
The long career of well-deseryed success, 
On which their great forefathers tower'd aloft, 
"Whilst Persia trembled at th' Athenian name, 
Now droop'dat once ! — A chaos soon succeeds, 
Of anarchy, destruction, and distress : 
Low ebb*d the state, as high it erst had flowM 
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BOOK VIIL 

Ybar xix. B. C. 413. — ^When the news was reported 
at Athens, no belief for a long time was given, eren 
thongh the most creditable part of the soldiery, who 
had madę their escape from this disastrous business, 
proTed it by a circumstantial relation, that so total a 
destniction was become their lot. But no sooner were 
they oonvinced of its reality ' than their resentments 
burst forth against those of the orators who had ad- 
Yised and recommended the expedition, as if their own 
snffrages had nerer concurred to its execntion. They 
iarther yented their gali against those retailers of ora- 
eles and foretellers of futurę eyents, against all in 
generał, who, preteuding privity to the will of hearen, 
had elerated their hopes with the certain conquest of 
Sicily. . On all sides now all manner of disasters en- 
▼ironed them about ; and neyer had Athens been thrown 
into so great a consternation and dejection as at the 

1 Plutarch, from report, telU an odd story on this oceasion : 
' A stranger, who, it aeems, had come ashore at the Pirsas, 
and had set him down in a barber'8 shop, began to talk about 
the overthrow in Sicily, as of a point well known at Athens. 
The barber, hearing it before any other person had the news, 
ran with all speed up into tbe city ; and, haying first informed 
the magistrates of it, spread the news in an instant all over 
the forum. Consternation and tumult at once ensued. The 
magistrates conTened an assembly of thepeople, and prodaced 
the barber before them. He was called on to tell from whom he 
had the news ; and when he could not name the person, being 
looked on as an idle fellow, and a disturber of the public 
peace, he was immediately tied on the wheel.and a long time 
whirled round on it, till seTeral persona arriyed who gaye a 
minutę and circumstantial account of the whole.' Life of 
Nicias. 
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present jnocture: for now, beside what each prirate 
family suffered, as the public at the same time bad lost 
the bulk of its beavy-armed aod borsemen, and that 
flower of its youib, whicb tbey saw it impossible to 
replace, tbey were sorely dejected. Gonsciousy far- 
iher, that tbey bad not shipping safficient in tbeir docks 
for a fresb eqiuproent, nor money in the public treasoryi 
nor eyen bands to man what ressels tbey bad left, tbey 
gaTe lip all hope of deltreranee in the present crisis. 
Tbeir enemies from Sicily tbey imagined would soon 
enter the Pirsens witb a powerful na^y, especially as 
tbey were flusbed witb sucb a career of saccess ; and 
tbeir enemies nearer borne would now, for a certainty, 
redouble tbeir preparations, and witb tbe utmost reso- 
lution fali on them at onee botb by sea and land, and 
be fartber strengtbened by tbe revolt of tbeir own 
temporising confederates. At last, boweyer, tbey 
agreed it was tbeir duty to do what migbt yet be done ; 
not basely tp abandon tbeir own preser vation, but to fit 
out a navy, by collecting from all possible resonrces 
botb timber and money ; and timely to secure tbeir 
own dependent states, above all, Eubcea ; and to reduce 
the espenses of the ciyil administration witb all pos- 
sible economy; and to lodge tbe sorereignty in tbe 
bands of a select body of old experienced statesmen, 
wbose maturer connsels migbt, if possible, yet extri- 
cate the state from its present misfortunes. Sucb an 
effect bad the generał consternation no w on them, an 
e£fect not unusual witb a people, that tbey became 
beartily disposed to order tbeir government arigbt. 
And, as to sucb resolutions tbey came, tbey proceeded, 
fartber, to put them in execution: and tbe summer 
ended. 

In tbe beginning of the ensuing winter, animated by 
tbe terrible blow tbe Athenians bad received in Sicily, 
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tbe #hole body of Greece was alert against tfaem. 
£▼611 soch as bad bitberto obsenred a strict nentrality^ 
without so muoh as waiting for a formal iiiTitatioii tO 
accede, thougbt it incumbent on tbemselres no longer 
to be absent from the war» but Toluntarily to enter the 
lists against tbe Atbenians. Not a state but reasoned 
tbus : that themselyes also, these Athenians, bad tbey 
sacceeded in Sicily , would undoubtedly bave attacked ; 
and then conclnded that, as tbe war for certainty was 
very nearly finisfaed, it would be glorious for tbem to 
bave a band iu its completion. Bot tbe old confede- 
rates of the Łacedasmoniansi as tbeir desires were 
greater, so they exerted themselyes now with greater 
alacrity than ever to procure a speedy relaxation of 
tbeir heayy bnrdens. Yet, in a most remarkable mau- 
ner, such states as were dependent on Atbens mabi- 
feste4 tbeir readiness to reyolt, eyen beyond tbe bounda 
of caution ; siace now they formed their judgments in 
ali tbe warmth of indignation, and could discem no 
probable method by which tbe Atbenians could retard 
their ruin for another summer. 

Ali these circumstances coinciding, tbe Łacedaemo* 
niań state became prodigiously alert : and, aboye all, 
with the expectation that their confederates of Sicily, 
with a powerfol reinforcement, as their nayies must 
now of necessity act in concert, would be with them, 
in all probabiliór, yery early in the spring. In eyery 
yiew their hopes were gailant and elate. They de- 
termined to go on with the war without any delay ; 
concluding that, if once brought well to a conclusion, 
tbey sbould eyer for the futurę be released from such 
dangers as bad lately tbreatened from Atbens, in case 
Sicily bad been reduced; and, sbould they now de<* 
molish their competitors, must remain for the futurę 
flopreme leaders of CrreecOf without fear of « reyerse. 

THUC. V0L. III. Ł 
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. . IsitaAfly, therelorey A^ iheir lung, though in Ibe 
(lepŁh of Winter, sallying forth with a bo«ly of troops 
fipom Decelea, marefaed Touiid the confederacy, łeyyinf^ 
toiDfl of maney for tlie «ervice of the marinę. Tum- 
ing liit roate to tiie Meiian gnlf, he took a large booty 
fjpom the CBtftaos, against whom their esnity had been 
of long dujmjticai, irhidi he eonT-erted into money. He 
alao oompelled those Acheane who were seated in the 
Phthiotia, and other etates in thie ąnarler dependent on 
Theesaly, spite of all the oomplainte and mnrmurs of 
the Thessalians, to givo him aone hostagee for their 
food behavior, and lo furnieh him with nieney. He 
ditpoflcd of theee hoetuges into safe cnetody at Co- 
rintfa, and apared no paitis to get them over ioto the 
allianee, 

The ŁacedaBmonians, larther, oircnlated an order 
awong the statee for the buiłding of one hnndred sali 
of ahips. They taxed theaitelres and the B^eotians to 
fnrniBh respeoti^ely tweiity-five; the Phociatie and Ło- 
oriani fifleen ; the Corinthians fifteen ; the Arcadtans, 
and Pelleniams, and Sieyoaians, ten ; tibe M egareans, 
and TrcBEenians, and Epidanńans, and Hermionians, 
ten. They went to work with all other needful prepa- 
ratioBs, that they night prosecute the war briskly on 
the firet spproacb of spring. 

The Athenfaae, on the other hand, were not reniss 
tn pfreparing for their own delence ; sinoe, in pnrsuance 
4>f the plan they had ibrmed, they were bnsy duriag 
all the Winter in bnilding of ships, haTing collocted 
proper qnantitie8 of timber ; and in fbrtifying Smiiimt 
Ihat the navigatioa of their Yietnallers ronnd that tape 
aiigbt be preserred from raolestation. They aiso eva- 
•cuated the fortress in Łaoońia which they Im4 raiaed 
ta the Toyage to Sieily ; and in all reepeotś, where ih«y 
j«dged themselres inToWed in any leea needfttt eoc* 
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tiense, they contracted their disbnrsements with the 
utmost frugality. But tbeir pńncipal care was keep- 
ing a close eye on their dependenta, that they might 
not rerolt. 

Amidct these employments of both parties, which 
were nothing less thAn most earnedt preparations on aU 
flides, as if war was just in its commencement, the Eu* 
boeans took the lead, and sent ambassadors this win ter 
to treat with Agis abont a revoU froro the Atheniana. 
Agis accepted what terma they proposed ; and sent for 
Alcamenes, the son of Sthenelaidas, and Melanthus, 
from Łacedsmon, to pass oyer as comnianders into 
Eubosa. Accordingly they arrived with a body of ci^ 
iiaens newly enfranchised, ' to the number of abont 
three hundred; and Agis was preparing for their 
teansportation ; but in this interwał the Lesbians ar^ 
riTed, with declarations of their readiness to reyoU ; 
•and, as they were seconded by the recoromendations 
of tiie Boeotians, Agis was persuaded to put off for a 
tiine the afiair of Eabeaa, and began to expedite the 
rerolt of tke Łeabiana, haring assigned them Alcame. 
nes for their gOTemor, who was to hare passed oTer to 
•Euboea. The Boeotians promised to send them ten 
ships, and Agis ten. These points were transacted 
without the pririty of the ŁacedaemoniaB state: for 
Agis, so long as he continued at Decelea, having under 
his command the army of the state, was inrested with 
« power of sending detachments whithersoe^er he 
^tiiought proper, and to lery men and .money at his 
own discoretion ; and it may with truth be affirmed, 
that the ooniederates, during this period, paid a much 
greater deference to him thaa to tlie state of Lacedse* 
mon: lor, haTiag a powerful foree under his own 

' Neodamodes. 
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tMrders, he was formidable in his eveiy motion. And 
thus he arbitrarily settled the negotiation of the Łefl« 
bians. 

But then the Cbians and the Erythraeans, who wert 
also desirous to Tevolt, addressed themselyes, not to 
Agis, but at Łacedaemon. In their company also went 
thither an ambassador from Tissaphemes, who was 
lieutenant for Darius, the son of Artaxerxes, in th^ 
aaritime provinces of Asia. Even Tissaphemes conl- 
cerned himself now to inflame the Peloponnesiaii 
ardor, and promised them large snpplies : for iately 
he had been summoned by the king to make retums 
of the reTenue of his govemment; which not being 
able to exact from the Grecian cities, becanse of the 
Athenians, he had run into a large arrear. He con« 
cluded therefore that, could he demolish the Athe«- 
nianst he then with great ease might leyy the tribntes ; 
what is morę, might make the Łacedaemonians eonie* 
derates to the king ; and might at length conrey to 
hiffiy ei^her dead or alive, Amorges, the bastard son of 
Pissuthnes, who had reyolted in Caria, as the king 
had expressly commanded. The Chiaus therefore^ and 
Tissaphernes, were now negotiating this point in con- 
cert. 

Callłgitus, the son of Łaophon, a Megarean, and Ti- 
magoras, the son of Athenagoras, a Cyzicene, both ex- 
iles from their native places, and refnged with Phar- 
nabazus, the son of Pharnabacus, arrired at Łacedi&>» 
mon abont the same point of time, commissioned by 
Phamabazus to procnre an aid of shipping for the Hel* 
lespont, by which he might be enabled, the very same 
thing as Tissaphernes desired, to work the roTolt of 
the cities within his district from the Athenian oba- 
dience, becanse of the tribntes, and expeditioiisly to 
gain for himself the. credit of having procured for his 
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aiaster tbe alliance of ttie Łacedsemohians. Ab the 
agenta* ofPharDabazus and those also of Tissaphernea 
were negotiating the same point, though apart from 
each other, a great debatę arose among the statesmen 
at Łacedaemon ; one party insisting, with yehemence^ 
that an aid of shipping and a land force should be sent 
ta lonia and Chios ; another party, that they should 
be sent first to Hellespout. The Lacedaemonians how-* 
erer complied by far the soonest with the demands 
of the Chians and Tidsaphernes. Alcibiades indeed 
espoused the cause of the latter, from an extraordinary 
seal to mark hereditary friendship to Endius^ who at 
this juncture presided in the college of ephori. On 
this acconnt it was that the family of Alcibiades, in 
compliment to this friendship, had taken a Łacedsemo- 
niań name ; for this Endius was the son of an Alcibia* 
des. Yet, previously, the Lacedaemonians despatched 
Phrynis, a person born and educated in those parts, to 
Chios, to inspect the state of affairs there, and report 
whether they had so large a number of shipping as 
they pretended, and their situation in other respecta 
equalised the fine account they had given of it. Ac* 
cordingly, when Phrynis had reported that all the 
accounts they had heard were true, the Chians and 
Erythraeans were instantly adroitted allies. They 
▼oted, farther, to send them forty sail of shipping, as 
there were already assembled at Chios not fewer than 
sixty from places which the Chians named. Ten of 
these they designed to despatch, as soon as possible, 
iinder the command of Melanchridas, who was ap« 
pointed admirał. But afterwards, the shock of an 
earthquake being felt, instead of Melanchridas they 
tent Chalcideus ; and, instead of ten, eąuipped in La-* 
conia only fiye ships for this ser vice. 

Herę the winter. ended ; and the nineteenth year of 
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this war came abo ta an end, of which Thncydidea faaa 
eompiled tbe hiitory. 

Ybar XX. — Snmmer now comiag on» aa the Cfauas 
were eamestly soliciting the despatch of tbe shipt, 
and aiso afraid lest tbe Athenians should get notice of 
tbeir traosactions, for tbe wbole of tbe negotiation bad 
been earried on witbout tbe knowlege of tbe latter, 
tbe Łacedasmonians sent to Coriatb tbree citizens oi^ 
2^ parta, to prerail witb tbat state for tbe transportatłon 
of tbeir sbips witb all posńble expedition across tbe 
isthmusy from tbe otber seainto tbat wbieb lies to-« 
wards Atbens, tbat all in a body migbt stand away for 
Chios ; as well tbose wbicb Agis bad destined for tbe 
serrice of Lesbos as tbe rest. Tbe wbole nnmber of 
sbipping belonging to tbe alliance, now assembled tO'* 
getber tbere, amounted to tbirty-nine. 

But Calligitus truły and Timagoras refused, in tbe 
aame of Pbamabazus, to bare any participation in tbe 
expedition to Cbios ; nor wonld part witb tbe money 
tbey bad brougbt tbem, wbicb was fiye-and-twenty 
talents,^ to disburse in tbis eąnipment. Tbey intended 
to get anotber fitted out^ wbicb sbonld sail away under 
tbeir own orders. 

As for Agis, wben now be perceired tbat tbe Lace- 
daemonians were determined to go first to Cbios, be no 
longer suffered bis owa projects to clasb witb tbose of 
tbe state ; but tbe confederates now assembling at 
Corintb proceeded to draw np a plan of operations. 
It was accordingly agreed tbat tbey sboułd go first to 
Cbios, under tbe command of CbalcideiM, w bo iitted 
out tbe fire sbips in Łaconki ; £rom tibence to Łesboe, 
under tbe command of Akamenes, wbom Agis bad 

> 48431. l5s«8tsiUng. 
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dttstiiied fbr ihad serfice : ih thfi latft pliice, th«y shonld 
proc^ed to tbe HellespofDt ; and in tkis sernice it wat 
ii|^eed beforekand tbat Clearcbus, tbe son of Ram* 
pbiaa, abould taką on him tbe command : but tbe first 
atcp abould hś tbe tranaportation of a moiety of tbeir 
abippiag acroaa tbe iatbmua, wfaicb were immediately 
to atand out to lea, tbat tbe attention of tbe Atbeniani 
migbt be less engaged on aucb as were already in tbeir 
course tbaa on tbose wbicb were to follow ; for ooW 
tbey determined to cross tbe sea in an open insulting 
manner, as tbey contemned tbe present tmpotence of 
tbe Atbenians, because tbey bad no eonsiderable force 
any wbere at sea. 

Wben tbese reaolutions were formally coofipleted^ 
tbey imihediately transported one-and-twenty sbips« 
Expeditious sailing was earnestly solicited; but tbe 
Corintbians declaited a relactancy to go tbe Toyage 
till tbey bad celebrated tbe Istbmian games, wbicb 
were at band. To remoTe tbis obstacle, Agis declared 
himself ready to bave tbe wbole procedurę cbarged to 
bis own account, tbat tbey migbt be cleared from a 
breacb of tbe Istbmian cessation. Tbe Corintbians 
Hot complying witb tbis proposal, and delay oecessa- 
lily resulting from it, tbe Atbenians gained by tbii 
aa earlier discorery of tbe negotiation of tbe Cbians; 
and despatcbing Aristocrates^ one of tbeir generais, 
cbarged tbem openly witb tbe guilt of 9ucb a proce- 
dure. Tbe Cbians as strenuously denying tbe cbargej 
tbey commanded tbem to send away tbeir sbtpping 
Ibrdkwitb to Atbens, by way df pledge for tbeir safety. 

Tbe Cbians accordingly sent seren : but tbe detacb-^ 
M6nt of tbese was intirely owing to tbe popular party 
of tbat island, wbo bad been kept in utter igooranee of 
tbe late negotiation. Tbe few wbo were priry to it 
bad BO mlnd to incar tbe popular reaentment beforś 
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fliey were enabled to stem ita fary ; especially ai now 
they had resigned all hope of the arrival of the PelcH 
ponnesians, whose motions were exoeediiigly dilatory. 

In the mean time the Isthmian games were solemnised ; 
and at these the Athenians, who had the regular in- 
yitatioD sent them, assisted in form. The practices of 
the Chians became here morę apparent to them than 
e¥er. No sooner therefore had they retumed to 
Athens than they put all the needfnl expedieDt8 in 
readiness, to preyent the sąuadron which was to sail 
from Cenchreae from passing undiscorered. 

When the festiwal waa OTer, the latter, with one-and- 
twenty sail, under the comraand of Alcamenes, stood 
out to sea in order for Chios. And the Athenians, 
advancing against them, at first with an equal number 
of ships, stood off again into open sea ; but, when the 
Peloponnesians would not follow them far, but stood 
in to the land, the Athenians disappeared ; for, haying 
amongst their number the seyen ships of the Chians, 
they thought it not safe to trust them. But, haying 
afterwards mannedout others, to the amountof thirty- 
seyen, they droye the enemy along the coast into Pi- 
rsBus of the Corinthians : this is a desert harbor, and 
the laat on the confines of Epidauria. One ship, in- 
deed, which the enemy came up with at sea, the Pe* 
Joponnesians lośt ; but all the rest they drew together 
to a station ^yithin the harbor. Here the Athenians 
attacked them ón the water with their ships, and by 
land with a party sent purposely on shore* The attack 
was attended with great confusion, and carried on in 
a disorderly manner. The party of the Athenians 
which attacked from the land disabled the bulk of the 
sąuadron, and killed the commander Alcamenes ; some 
also of their own people perished in the action. But, 
wheu the dispute was euded, they poated a sufficient 
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oitiDber of their shipe to lie facing those of tbe enemy t 
and^ with the remainder, anchored near a little island^ 
on which, as it lay at a smali distance^ they formed an 
encampment, and sent away to Athens for a rein-* 
forcement. 

In fayor of the Peloponnesians came up, on the day 
following, not only the Cońnthians* but soon after a 
number also of others, from the adjacent country , in 
aid of the 8quadron ; who, perceiring that the preser- 
Tation of it would be a work of laborious toil on so 
desert a coast, were sadly perplexed. Some argued 
Tehemently for setting the ships on fire ; but at length 
it was concluded to draw them ashore, and^ encamping 
with their land forces round them, to gaard them 
from the enemy till some conyenient opportunity 
shoułd offer of getting them away. Agis, also, when 
informed of their situation^ sent to them Thermo, a 
citizen of Sparta* 

To the Lacedwmonians the first adyice that had been 
sent was this, that ' the squadron had set sail from. the 
istbmus :' for orders had been gireu Alcamenes by the 
ephori that when this point was execated he should 
despatch a horseman to them : and immediately then 
they had determined to despatch away the commander 
Chaicideus, accompanied by Alcibiades, with the fiye 
ships of their own equipment ; but, at the instant they 
were ready to move off, the news arrived that the 
sąuadron had been driyen into Piraeus. Dejected by 
this unexpected eyent, because they had stumbled in 
the yery first entrance on an lonian war, they na 
loDger persisted in the design of sending away their 
own ships, but eyen thought of recalling some of those 
wfaich were already at sea. But, as this was dis* 
coyered by Alcibiades, he again persuaded £ndius» 
and the other ephori, by no means intirely to giye uj^ 
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tho expedition ; assnriDg them, thał by- a tnnely de«> 
spatch they might yet make that islaod before any in- 
formatioB of the disaster wliich had befallen tbe sąua'- 
dron could reach the Chians ; and of himselfy were 
he once in lonia, he could easily effect tbe revolt 
of the citiesy by opening tfaeir eyes in i^espect to the 
weaksess of the Atfaeniaas and the bearty and yigoront 
interpoution of the Łacedsemomana ; siiiee on these 
lopics he shouM be beard ivith greater deferenee tban 
aoy other persoo whaterer. He also privately en- 
oouraged Endiua witb the prospeet of great gidry to 
himself) if through him loaia <$oald be broaght to i-e^ 
Tolty and the king be ntade confederate to Łacadtt- 
mon, whilst Agis had no* band in tbese masterly 
Btrokes of połiey; for he bappened now to be at 
varianee witb Agis.^ By sucb inmnuatiotis Alcibiadea 
prevailed on tbe ephori and Endius^ and sailed away 
with the five ships, in company witb Chalcideas, the 
Łacedaemonian ; and the royage tbey performed with 
ałl poflsible eitpedition. 

*■ Ńo reasons are here assigiied for the variance betweea 
Alcibiades and Agis. Numbers of probable ones might occur 
from the different tempers and manners of the persons ; but 
we learn from Plutarch that Alcibiades had been intrigniiig 
with Timsea, the wife of Agis, and had had a son by her, who 
was called Leotychides, disowned aftertvards by Acis» and in- 
ćapacitated from sncceeding to the throne. Alcibiades was 
alwayB dissolute ; and yet this, it seems* wan mereły to gn^ 
tify bis pride, sińce he declared bis intention in this int^^ue 
to have been thret his descendants might reign at Sparta. This 
fifee gentleman from Athens was exoeedij3gIy agfreeable in th6 
eyes of her Spartan majesty ; even thotigh his deportmem «t 
Sparta was such as if he had been trained from his birth in the 
ś6Vere discipline of Lycurgus. He was a thorougb Sportan, 
ahared elose, plunged into «oM Wtktei', CótM mkke a iiteal ań 
dry brecui, and feast on blaok broth. ' One would thinky' 
says Plutarch, ' he had never kept a cook in his life, never 
seen a perfumer, nor ever worn a Milesiań robę.* Life of Al- 
cibiades. 
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AtKMit tbe flane time tk« dhbteen shipe, wfatcb liaid 
been at the war of Sicily ander the orders of 6ylippii% 
r^aiaed in saf^ty the PelopottnenaB ports. They had 
been inteircepted near Łeucadia, and terribly harassed 
by twenty-seYen sail of Atheniani^ eommaiided by 
Hippocles, tbe son of Menippus, who was statiotied 
there to wateh tbe return of tbe fleet fxom Sieily# 
Yet mily a single sbip was lost. ' The rest, escafping 
tbe Atłienian chase^ arrtyed safe in the harbo^ of Co<c 
rintb. 

But Chakidens and Alcibiades, who were aow od 
their voyage, stopped and detained whatever they met^ 
that their course migbt not be divulged : and, touch-* 
ing first at Corycns on tbe nain^ and there setting M 
liberty sncb as they had detained, and gaining a coU** 
ference with.some of tbe Chians who were priry to 
their designs, by wbom beiag adiised to make directly 
for the barbor of ChioS) without any formal notificapt 
tlon, they arrived there, intirely iinexpeeted by tha 
Chians. By this, tbe many were thrown at onee into 
astonishment and terror ; but the few had so eon** 
dncted matters, that tbe eooncił was that moment sit-f 
ting; in which Ghalcideus and Aleibiades being ad«^ 
mitted, they said, that many other ships were coming 
up ; but, suppressing all mention of the sqnadron 
bloeked up at Pira^us, tbe Chians declared a rerolt 
from the Athenians ; and the Erythrseans soon foUowed 
their example. 

So far successfal, they passed on with three ships 
to Clazomenee, and caused ^at city also to rewolt. In- 
stanHy on this tbe Clazomenians erossed orer into the 
continent, and fortified Polichno, to be a place of safe 
resort for themselves, in case obliged to quit tbe little 
island they occupied at present. All the rerolters, in 
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śhort, were warmly employed in fortifying theirtowtis, 
and makio g preparations for war. 

At AtbeDfl the news soon arri^ed of the rerolt of 
Chios. They were now conyinced that horrid and ap- 
parent dangers already enTironed them aboat, and 
that the rest of their dependenta would not long be 
quiet, when the most powerful state amongst them had 
thrown off the yoke. Now, therefore, the thousand 
talentfl,' which throngh all the course of the war they 
had religiously refrained from touching, the penaltiea 
being discharged which the law inflicted on him who 
ihonld move, or whoeyer should vote it, amidst their 
present constemation, Ihey decreed ' should be em- 
ployed in the public service, and that a large number 
of ships shonld by this means be equipped ; that* far- 
ther, from the squadron which blocked np Pinens 
eight ships shonld immediately be detached ;' which, 
accordingly, quitting the blockade, pursued the 8quad- 
ron nnder Ghalcideus ; but being unable to come np 
with them, returned again. This detachment was 
commanded by Strombichides, the son of Diotimus ; 
that * soon after twelye others, under the orders of 
Thrasycles, should repair to Chios, there also to be 
detached from the same blockade/ Haying, morę- 
oyer, fetched off the seven yessels belonging to the 
Chiansy which assisted in forming the blockade at 
Pineus, they set at liberty the slayes who were on 
board them, and threw all the freemen into prison. 
But to replace the whole number detached from the 
blockade of the Peloponneaians, they lost no time in 
fitting out other yessels and sending them to that post. 
They had also a scheme for the expeditiou8 eqttip« 

1 193.750^. sterling. 
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ment of thirty morę. Great, indeed, was their ardor ; 
and nothing of smali importanee was taken in-hand, as 
the point in agitation was no less than the r.ecoyery of 
Cliios. 

In the mean time Strombichides, with the eight sail 
of ships, amved at Samos, and taking with him one 
Samian yessel, stood onwards to Teos, and required of 
them to have no participation in the present oom^ 
motions. From Chios, also, Chalcideus was now 
coming oyer to Teos with a fleet of three-and-twenty 
sail ; and the land force of the Glazomenians, and also 
of the Erythraeans, attending his motions, was marchi- 
ing thither by land ; but Strombichides, haying timely 
notice of their approach, pnt out again before their 
arriyal. Standing oitt aloof into open sea, he had a 
yiew of this namerons fleet in their course from Chios ; 
on which he fied amain to Samos •• But the enemy 
foUowed in pursuit. 

The Teians, who at first refused admittance to the 
land forces, when now the Atheuians plainly fled, 
thought proper to open their gates. Herę the bulk of 
them were inactiye for a time, atteliding the return of 
Chalcideus from the pursuit. But, when time worc 
on without his appearing, they demolished of their 
own accord the wali which the Athenians had built ob 
the side of Teos, facing the continent. In this they 
were also assisted by a smali party of barbarians, who 
in this interyal had joined them, and were commanded 
by Tages, the deputy of Tissaphernes. 

But Chalcideus and Alcibiades, when they had 
chased Strombichides into Samos, haying furnished 
the mariners of the Peloponnesian yessels with proper 
arms, left them as a garrison in Chios. Haying 
manned their yessels afresh at Chios, with an addition 
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of imentf others, tliey ttood away for Miletos, as 
neditatiog its rerolt. Tina waa owing to Alcibiades ; 
whOy haviiig an interett ia persona of tbe first rank 
among the Milesians, madę it a point to effect their 
aeeesaion foefore the fleet ahonld come np from Pelo- 
fmanesus, and to aecure the whole honor to tbe Chians 
and himaelf, and Chalcidens and Endius who had sent 
łiim, in pursuanee of hia engag^ments, to work the 
rewolt of the citiea, with the aole power of the Chiaafi 
and with Chalcidens. Ha^ing tfaerefore performed 
the greatest part of their voyage thither withont heing 
discoYered, and pre^ented by a smali portion of tinne 
IStrombichides, and also Thrasycles, who waa lately 
oome up from Athens with twelre ships, and in jnnc- 
4ion with the former, followed afterthem, they caused 
Miletus to rerolt. The Athenians, indeed, with aiiie- 
teen sail, arriTed on their heełs ; but, as the Mile- 
sians denied them a reception, they took their statioa 
lvt Ładę, an adjacent island. 

The first alliance between the king and the Laee- 
^dsMHonians was madę immediately after the reyoh 
of Miletns, by Ttssaphemes and Chalcidens, aa fol- 
lows: 

^On these terms the Łaceda»monians and confede- 
^ates make an alliance with the king and Tissapher- 
nes: — 

* Whate^er region or cities the king possessea and 
the* ancestors of the king possessed, be those the 
king's. 

* And, ont of those cities, whaterer sums of money 
inr any otber supply went to the Athenians, let the 
king and the Łacedseroonians and eonfederates jotstly 
stop, that the Athenians may no longer receire those 
aiims of BMBey, nor any otber snch supply. 
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* And tbe war against the Athfinians let tbe kitij^ 
and the Łaoedasmaniaiis and confederates jointly carry 

OB. 

* And be U unlawfal to pnt an end to the war against 
tbe AtheniaiM withont the conient of both the contract- 
ing parties ; of the king oa one aide, of the Łacedemo- 
Diana and confederates on the other. 

* If , farther, any rerolt from the king, be they de- 
clared enemies to the Łacedannonians- and confede*- 
rates. 

* And, if any reyolt from the Łacedieniomans and 
confederates, be they declared eńeniet, in the same 
lóanner, to the king/ 

This allianoe was naw formally cóncluded. 

Immediately after this tbe Ghians, who had manned 
oiit ten addittonal ships, stood away to Anasa ; beitig 
desirous to piek up some information of what was 
doitłg at Milettts, and at the same time to cause the 
rewolt of the cities. Herę, beiiig reached by an order 
itom Ghalcidens to return back to Cfaios, with an inti*- 
mation that Amorges with a land army woald soon be 
on them, they sailed away to the tempie of Jupiter. 
From hence they descried sixteen ships, which I>ił^'- 
medon was bringing up from Athens, ^om whence he 
had sailed somewhat later than Thrasycles. On tbia 
diacoTery they fłed amain with a single ship to Ephe^ 
fius, bat with the rest of their fleet to Teos. Four, in*- 
deed, of the nuraber, which their crews had abaa- 
doned, tbe Athenians took ; yet all the hands escaped 
on shore ; but the remainder reached in safety the city 
of the Teians. After this the Athenians stood away 
iiito Samos : but the Chians, putting again to sea with 
the residue of their ships, and attended by a land 
feroe^ cauaed Łebedos tp re¥olt, aad also Era?. AMAt 
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tliese pointa carried, both the land force and tbe 8qiia- 
dron retnmed reapectiTely to their own homes. 

About the same time the twenty sail of Peloponne-* 
aians, which had been chased into Pirseas, and lay 
blocked up there by an eąual nuniber of Athenians, 
haTing madę an nnexpected sally on the enemy, and 
got the better in a naval engagement, took foor of the 
Athenian ships; and sailing away from Genchreae, 
were again fi tting out for the Toyage to Ghios and 
lonia. Astyochns alao came down thither from Lace* 
demon as admirał, in whose hands the whole command 
at sea was now lodged. 

Whisn the land army had quitted Teos, Tissaphernes 
in person came tbither with a body ; and, afiŁer com- 
pletely deraolishing those parts of the wali before Teos 
which were yet left standing, marched away. 

Not long after his departnre Diomedon, arriTing 
there with ten sail of Athenians, in order to gain a 
reception, madę a truce with the Teians. From thence 
he coasted along to Erae, and assaulted the place ; bnt, 
not being able to take it, he tailed away. 

Coinciding with this in point of time, an insurrec- 
tion was madę at Samos by the people against the no- 
bility. The Athenians, who with three ships were 
then lying at Samos, assisted the former. On this 
t)iDcasion the Samian people massacred about two hun- 
dred persons, all of the nobility. Four hundred others 
they condemned to exile ; and, ha^ing diyided amongst 
themselves their lands and houses, and obtained from 
the Athenians a decree of being goTerned by their owa 
constitutions, as men whose fidelity was no longer to 
be suspectbd, ?!hey assumed the whole civil adminis- 
tration ; leaying no share of it in the hands of the 
landed gentry, and abaolutely prohibiting to the peo- 
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ple all alliance for the futurę with them, so at neitber 
to give their daughters to tbem, nor ever to marry 
theirs. 

After these transactions, during the same suminer, 
the Chians, proceediDg with unabating ardor, left no* 
thing undoDe to compass the reT4)lt of the cities. £Yen 
without Peloponnesian ąid they madę them yisits with 
their own single force ; and, desirous at the same time 
to InYol^e as large a number as possible in their own 
dangers, they undertook a royage with thirteen sail of 
ships to Łesbos. This agreed exactly with the Łace- 
daemonian plan ; which was to make the second attempt 
on that island, and from thence to proceed to Helles- 
pont. The land force at the same time of sneh. Pelo- 
ponnesians as were at hand, and their adjacent allies, 
attended their motions by the route of Clazomens and 
Cymę : these were commanded by Eualas, a Spartąn ; 
but the fleet was under the orders of Deixiadas, a na* 
tive of those parts : and those ships, steering first to- 

wardSy and arriving at Methymne, caused its rerolt** 

» « » « « 

But Astyochus, the Łacedaemonian admiral-in-chief, 
putting to sea from Cenchreie, where he had taken on 
him. the command, with four sail of shipping arrived 
at Chios : and the third day after his arriyal there 
twenty-fiTe sail of Ąthenians, commanded by Leon and 
Diomedon, reached the isle of Lesbos ; for Leon had 
been lately sent from Athens with a reinforcement of 
ten. . On the yery evening of that day Astyochys put 
out again to sea, with the addition of one Chian shipi 

4 

> From what foliowa it looka as if aome worda were wanting 
here.. The Latin translatora haye eiideavored to aupply it, 
thus : ' And the Chians, learing four ships here for the de- 
fence of the place, atood away with the rest to Mitylene, and 
icaused it to reyolt*' 

THUC. V0Ł. III. M 
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and stood away for Łesboa to give them all tłie aMUt- 
ance in his power. Accordingly he toucbed fint at 
Pyrrha, proceediog from thence the day following to 
Ereisns, where ioformation met him that Mitylene bad 
been taken by the Athenians at a shoat ; for the latter, 
aa their aniTal was intirely tinexpected, standing boldly 
into the harbor, seized at once all the Chian yessels ; 
aud then landing, and gaining a Tictory OTer such as 
madę head against them, becaue masters of the city. 
Astyochus, infornffed of this erent by the £resAan8, 
and the Chian ships under the command of Eubnlus 
from Methymne, — which, haring been left in the har- 
bor of that place, had fled at once when Mitylene was 
taken, three of them came up safe to Astyochus, but 
one had fallen into the hands of the Athenians, — Asty- 
ochns now desisted from proceedingto Mitylene. Har- 
ing effeoted the rerolt of Eressns, and prorided the 
inhabitants with arms, he ordered the soldiers from on 
board his own 8quadron to march by land, nnder the 
command ofEteonious, towards Antissa and Meth3rmne ; 
whilst himself, with his own ships and the three Chians, 
adyanced along the shore towards the same places. 
He hoped the Methymneans, on the sight of this suc- 
cor, would resnme their spirits, and abide by their re- 
▼olt. But, when every thing in Łesbos seeraed to act 
in boncert against his scheme, he took his landmen 
again on board, and madę the best of his way back 
again to Chios. The forces, farther, that had attended 
the motions of his squadron, and whi6h were to hare 
proceeded with him to Hellespont, were dismissed to 
their respectire cities, After this they were joined 
at Chios by six ships, which were sent thither by the 
confederate fleet of Peloponnesians assembled at Cen- 
chręae. 
The Athenians in the mean time were employed in 
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tesettling the state of affairs in Łesbos. Standing 
across from thence, and demolishing Polićbne, on tbe 
continent/ lately fortified by the Clazomenians, they 
remoyed all the latter back again to their city in the 
island, excepting such as were autbors of the reyolt ; for 
these had retired to Daphnus. And tbus Clazomense 
once morę became snbject to the Athenians. 

The same summer the Athenians, who with twenty 
ships had stationed themselves at Ładę to awe Miletas, 
haring madę a descent at Panormus in the Mileflian 
territory, killed Chalcidens ther Lacedsemonian, who 
with a handful of men endearored to repulse them. 
The third day after this action they re-embarked, but 
first erected a trophy; which tbe Milesians thought 
proper to demolisb, as not fixed on a spot which was 
the property of the yictors. 

Leon also and J)iomedon, at the head of the Athe- 
niań fleet on the station of Łesbos, assemhling together 
what force they could from the Qinussae islands, which 
lie before Chios, and from Sidusa and Ptelenm, for- 
tresses of their own in Erythrse, stood away from 
JLesbos in a body, and carried on the war by sea against 
the Chians. The land soldiers on board them were 
some of the heavy-anned of the public roli of Athens, 
DOW pressed into this senrice. At Cardamyle they 
landed ; and at Bolissns, having routed in battle a 
body of Chians that madę head against them, and 
done great execation*on them, they reduced all the 
places in that quarter of theisland. At PhansB also 
they fought a second time with great success ; and, a 
third time, at Łeuconium : but as, after these repeated 
defeats, the Chians no longer showed themselves in the 
field to oppose them, the rictors madę cruel rayage on 
that rich and fertile country ; and which, froa the in- 
yasion of the Medes to the present period of time, had 
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been totally exempted from the miseries of war : for, 
Dext to the ŁacedaemoniaDSy the Cfaians are t]\e only 
people who (aa far as I have been able to obsenre) 
Łaye enjoyed a series of public prosj^rity with a steady 
and uniform moderation, and, in proportion as tfaeir 
State increased io wealth and power, madę suitable 
accessions to its domestic splendor and security. Nay, 
even their late reyolt, if this sbould chance to be 
ascribed to a want of judicious aiid cautionary mea- 
sutes, they never Tentured..to declare, till they bad 
fortified the hazardous step with numerons and gallant 
confederatesy and saw pląinly that the Athęnians (as 
even ihe Athęnians themseWes conld not possibly 
deny), after the blow received in Sicily, were plyng^d 
into the lowest depth of impotence and distress. If 
therefore they proved mistaken, it was. one of those 
cases inseparable from the constant^ntability of bu- 
man affairs, where numbers were inrolred in the same 
mistake with themse^ves, who yet in their judgment 
were perfectly conyinced that the intireruin of Athens 
was .fast approaching. 

Now, therefore, blockfed up as they were by sea, 
whilst their lands all around were raya^^ed by the 
enemy, a party among tbem were concerting the me- 
thod of deliyering, vp the city intó the hands of the 
Athęnians. But thos^ iathe administration, getting 
wind of their design, ręfrained indeed from making a 
bustle about it. in publio ; but, fetching oyer Astyo- 
chus, the Łaced«monian admiral-in-chief, with his 
fonr ships from Erythrs?, they consulted how. to p^e- 
vent the execution of the plot by the mildest and most 
gentle methods, either by taking hostages for the 
fidelity of . the suspected, or some other sucb cau- 
tionary fxpedients. |n this posturę stood affairs at 
Chios. 
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But, from Athens, in the close of the same summer, 
one thonsand five hnndred heayy-armed Athenians 
and a thousand Argiyes, (for five hundred Argiyes, 
who were but light-armed,*the Atbenians had eąnipped 
in a manner morę cdmplete,) with the addition of a 
thousand ćonfederatelst, in eight-and-forty sail of ships, 
including the transports of the heavy-armed, and put 
under the command of Phrynichus, and Onomacles, 
and Skironidas, sailed away to Samos, and thence 
stretching oyer t9 Miletns, encamped themselyes be-> 
fore it. The Milesians marched out into the field, to 
the amount of eight hundred heayy-armed, assisted by 
the P.eloponnesians who came oyer with Chalcideus, 
and a body of foreign mercenaries furnished by Tissa- 
phernes. TissapheraesTalso assisted them in person 
with an aid of cayalry; and thus battle Was joined 
against the Athenians and confederates. The Argiyes, 
of whom a whole wing was composed, adyanced before 
the rest of the linę ; and contemning their enemy too 
much, as lonians, and unable to stand their shock, they 
charged in a disorderly manner, were routed by the Mi- 
lesians, and. no less a nuinber than three hundred of 
their body were destroyed. But the Athenians beat first 
the Peloponnesians, and then cleared the field of the 
barbarians and all the rabbie of the enemy ; yet came 
not at all to an engagement with the Milesians ; for 
the latter, returning towards the city from the chase of 
the Argiyes, no sooner perceiyed that their own side 
was yanquished than they quitted the field of .battle. 
The Athenians, therefore, as yictgrs, posted themselyes 
under the yery walls of Miletus. It is obseryable that, 
in this battle, the lonians had 6nboth sides the better 
of the Dorians : for the Athenians beat those Pelopon- 
nesians who were ranged against them ; jand the Mile- 
gians did the same by the Argiyes. But now, after 
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erectiog a trophy, as the town was seated on an iśth- 
mus, the Athenianb were prepariDg to cut it off by ft 
work of circumTallation ; concluding that, if they once 
coiild get possession of Miletns, they shonld easily 
complete the reduction of the other states. 

It was DOW about the close of eyening, and advice 
was brought them that fiye-aiid-fiity sail of ships from 
Peloponnesus and Sicily were only not at hand : for 
from Sicily, where Hermocrates the Syracnsan strenu- 
ously adrised to go on with what*yet remained io 
regard to the total demolition of the Athenians, twenty 
sail of Syracusans and two of Selinuntians came orer. 
The Peloponnesian fleet, which had been fitting out, 
was now ready for senrice ; and both these were sent 
out in conjnnction, nnder the orders of Theramenes 
the Łacedffimonian, who was to carry them to Astyo- 
chns, the admiral-in -chief. They arriyed first at Eleus, 
an island before Miletns. Being there informed that 
the Athenians lay before Miletns, they departed thence ; 
and, steeriDg first into the gulf of lasus, were desirous 
to pick *up information how things went at Miletns. 
Alcibiades had now ridden to Teichiussa in the Mile- 
sian ; in which ąuarter of the gulf the fleets had come to 
anchor for the night, and receired there a fuli acconnt 
of the battle. Alcibiades had been present at it, and 
had giren his assistance to the Milesians and Tissa- 
phemes. He therefore earnestly pressed them, unless 
they were desirous to see all lonia lost, 4nd all their 
great espectations blasted at once, to repair with all 
possible expedition tp the succor of Miletns, and by 
no means to suffer it to be invested by a circumyalla- 
tion. In pursuance of this it was resolred that at 
the first dawn lof day they should stand away to its 
succor. 

But Phrynichus, the Athenian commander, when ad- 
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riśed from Łerus of the certain arrival of this united 
fleet, eyen thoagh his colleagnes declared openly for 
keeping their ground and hazarding an engagement by 
sea, protested boldly that ' sucłi a step, for his own 
part, he coald not tąke ; and, were he able to hindćr 
it, that neither they nor any one should force him to 
it : for, sinee it would be afterwards in their power, 
wh^ they had got better intelligence of the numbers 
of the enemy, and madę what possible accessions they 
oould to their own, and when they had prepared for 
aotion in an ample and leisurely manner, — sińce it 
would be still in their power to fight, the dreąd of a 
shamefal or reproachful imputation should not bend 
him to risk an engagement against his judgment. It 
could be no roatter of reproach to the Athenians to re- 
tire with their fleet when the exigeBces of time re* 
ąnired it; but, in every respect, it would be highly 
reproachful to them should they fight and be yan-' 
qniafaed. He would not therefore involye the state, 
not only in reproach, but in the greatest of dangers ; 
tbe stale whioh^ but just now respiring from the terri- 
ble blows it had receiyed, scarce thought it prudential 
with most ample preparation.to choose Toluntary ha- 
zards, or eren, when the last necessity demanded, to 
strike first at the enemy ; why now, when no necessity 
compelled, must it be thrown into wilful spontaneous 
dangers V He esiiorted them^ therefore, without loss 
of time to carry the wounded on board, to re-embark 
their troops, and, securing what baggage they had 
brought along with them, to leave behind what booty 
they had got from tbe enemy, that their ships might 
not be too deeply laden ; and make the best of their 
way to Samos; and from thence, after coUecting to- 
gether what additional force they could, to watch for 
and seize the seasons of adyantage to attack their foes. 
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^he adrice of PhryBichns, thiu giren, was preTailing, 
and accordingly waś |>ut in executioii. He was re« 
gardedy not only on the present, but on futurę occa- 
sions, not only for tbis, but all tbe 8ubsequent in- 
stances of bia conduct, as a man of an excellent nnder- 
standing. 

In piirsnance of tbis, tbe Atbenians, so soon as tbe 
trening was closed, madę tbe best of tbeir way to JAi- 
letus, and left tbe yictory imperfect. And tbe Argi^es, 
witbout making tbe least stay, cbagrined as tbey were 
ąt tbeir late defeat, departed immediately irom Samos 
to return to 'Argos. • 

The Peloponnesians, early tbe next dawn, weigbing 
from Teicbiussa, stood in for Miletus. Aiter one day^s 
stay in tbat barbor, on tbe next, baying augmented 
tbeir 8quadron witb the Cbian ships wbicb bad for- 
merly been cbased in company witb Cbalcideus, tbey 
determined to go back again to Teicbiussa to fetcb off 
wbat Stores tbey bad landed tbere. Accordingly, wben 
tbey were tbus returned, Tissapbernes, being come up 
witb bis land army, persuaded tbem to, stand directly 
against lasus, in wbicb bis enemy Amorges at tbat in- 
stant lay. Tbus, falling on lasus by surprise, tbe in- 
bajbitants of wbicb expected nonę but an Atbenian 
squadron, tbey became masters of it. In tbis action 
tbe Syracusans were tbe persons wbo gained tbe great- 
est bonor. Amorges, fartber, tbe bastard son of Pis- 
sutbnes, wbo was a revolter from tbe king, was taken 
prisoner by tbe Peloponnesians. Tbey delivered bim 
up to Tissapbernes, tbat if be pleased be migbt send 
bim to tbe king, in obedience to bis orders. lasus, 
fartber, tbey pat to tbe saok ; and the army madę on 
tbis occasiou a yery large booty, for tbis city bad erer 
been remarkable for its wealtb. Tbey gaye ąuarter to 
tbe auxiliaries in tbe seryice of Amorges ; and witbout 
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ćommittiiig the least insnlt on tbem, took them int& 
their own Iroops, as the bnlk of tbem iMre Pelopon* 
nesians. They delivered up the town into the hands 
of TiffsapherneSy as likewise all the prisoners, whether 
8laves or freemen, on covenant to receive from him a 
darie stater * for each. This being done, they again re- 
paired to Miletus ; and ftom hence they detached Pae- 
daritus, fhe son of Leon, wbom the Łacedaemonians 
had sent espressly to be goyernor of Chios, to march 
oyer land to Erythrse, haying under his command the 
auxiliaries who had seryed nnder Amorges, and ap- 
pointed Philippus to command at Miletns. And the 
summer ended. 

The winter now succeeding, after Tissaphemes had 
garrisoned and proyided for the security of lasus, he 
repaired to Miletus, and distributed a month's siib-> 
sistence, in pursnance of his engagements at Lacedas*^ 
mon, to all the ships, at the ratę of an Attic drachma ^ 
to each mariner by the day ; bnt for the remainder of 
time he declared he would only pay at the ratę of three 
oboli,^ till he had consulted the king'8 pleasure ; and, 
in case his ma8ter's orders were for it, he said he woald 
make it up a complete drachma. But, as Hermocrates, 
the Syracusan commander, remonstrated sharply against 
this usage, (for Theramenes,.not regarding himself as 
admirał, sińce he was now at the head of the fleet 
merely to carry it up to Astyochus, was yery indolent 
about the article of pay,) it was at lengtb compromised, 
that exceptiDg the fiye supemumerary ships, the crews 
of the rest should receiye morę than three oboli a man : 
for to the five-and-fifty ships he paid three talents^ a 

^ One pound tweWe sliilliogs and three*pence halfpenny. 
^ Seren-pence three farthings. 

* Half a drachma. 

* There is manifestly a fault here ; for * three,' in the origi- 
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month ; and, for the rest, as many as exceeded that 
number, pay was to be furnished at the ratę of three 
oboli a day only. 

. The same winter, the Athentans now lying at Sa- 
mos had been reinforced by the arrival of fiye-and- 
thirty sail from Athens, under the command of Char- 
minus, and Strombichides, and Euctemon ; and they 
had farther assembled all their ships from Chios, and 



nal, should be read ' thirty ' talents a month. Mr. Hobbes 
bas taken the pains to compute, and finds that the Peloponne- 
sian ahips canied eighteen men apiece, W bat ! only so smali 
a crew as eighteen men for a ship of war witb three banks of 
oarsi or, where the complement was perhaps two hnndred, 
did Tissaphemes only paya tenth part of that number 1 Xe- 
nophon, in the first book of his Greek history, enables us to 
set all to rights. Lysander is negotiating with Cyrus for an 
iacrease of pay. Cyrus insists on the former agreement, 
madę by TissaphprneS} that eyery ship should receiye but 
thirty minae a month. The daily pay of each was of course 
one mina, or one hundred drachmas ; whence it appears that, 
at three oboli, or half a drachma a man, the pay of 8ixty 
ships, each carrying two hundred men, would be just thirty 
talents. Thirty talents therefore, paid to fifty-five ships for 
a month, was two talents and a half aboye three oboli a day : 
and hence it seems pretty elear that the complement of a Pe« 
loponnesian ship of war was two hundred men. 

I have anotber proof at band, which will confirm what has 
already been said, and serye at the same time to ascertain the 
number of men on board a ship of war. In the sixth book 
Thucydides says the Egesteans brougbt to Atbens sizty ta- 
lents, as a month's pay for sizty ships. He says also, that in 
the Sioilian expedition the daily pay of the Atiienian seamen 
was raised to a drachma a man. Now a talent a month, reck- 
oning thirty days to the month, is two minse a da^ ; and two 
minae are just two hundred drachmas. Hence it is plain the 
complement of an Athenian ship was two hundred men ; and, 
according to the former computation, tbat of a Peloponnesian 
sbip was, as might reasonably be expected, ezactiy the same. 
This is a farther confirmation that there is a mistake in the 
printed copies of the original, «8 was said aboye ; where, in- 
stead of three talents, which amount but to 5812. bs. sterliną, 
should haye been read thirty tsdents, amounting in Engli^ 
money to SSISL lOi. 
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otłiers. A resolution was therefore taken, after as* 
signing each his peculiar command by lot, to make up 
against it with a nayal force, and awe Miletus ; but 
to send against Cbi^s both a nayal and a land force ; 
aod tbis accordingly tbey put in execution : for in fact 
Strombicbides, and Onomacles, and Eucteinon, witb a 
sąuadron of tliirty sail and a body of transports, wbich 
had on board a detacbment fmm the tbousand heavy- 
armed wbich came against Miletus, stood away for 
Chios, as tbis senrice had fkUen to them by lot : but 
the rest of the commandeurs who now remained at 
Samos, baying under them seyenty>four ships, were 
quite lords of the sea, and sailed boldly up to awe 
Miletus. 

Astyochus, who happened at tbis juncture to be in 
Chios, selecting hostages as a preyention against trea- 
chery, thought proper for the present to desist, when 
be heard of the arriyal of the sąuadron under Thera* 
men es, and that their engagements witb Tissaphernes 
were much altered for the better. But, taking with 
him ten sail of Peloponnesians and ten of Cbians, be 
put to sea ; and, haying madę an attempt on Pteleum, 
thougb without success, be »crossed oyer to Clazo«- 
menae. He there summoned such of the inhabitants 
as were attached to the Athenianś to remoye with their 
effects up to Dapbnus, and leaye him in possession of 
tbe place ; Tamus, farther, the snb-goyernor of lonia, 
joined with him in tbe summons. But, when the in- 
habitants rejącted tbe offer, be madę an assault on thę 
city, wbich had no fortifications ; yet, miscarrying in 
tbe attempt, be put off again to sea in a bard gale of 
wind, and reached, with those ships that kept up witb 
bim, Phocea ańd Cymę ; but tbe rest of the sąua- 
dron was by stress of weather forced oyer to the isles 
wbich lie near to Clazomenas ; Marathusa, and Pele, 
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and Drimiusa ; and wfaateyer effects belonging to the 
Clazomenians had by way of security been deposited 
there, during eight days' continnance, which the stormy 
weather had obliged tbem to stay^, tbey partly pluń- 
deredy and partly destroyed ; and, haying secured 
tbeir booty on board, got away to Phocea and Cymę, 
and joined Astyochus. But, whilst be was yet in tbis 
station, ambassadors reacbed bim from tbe Łesbians, 
imparting to bim tbeir desire to reyolt. Him, indeed, 
tbey persuaded ; but, wben tbe Corintbians and tbe rest 
of tbe confederates declared tbeir repugnance, be- 
cause of tbe former miscarriage, be weigbed from 
tbence and madę sail for Cbios. And now, a storm 
disperslng bis sąuadron, at last tbey all came in, 
tbougb from different quarters to wbicb tbey had 
been driven, and rejoined bim at Cbios. 

Tbe next step to tbis was tbe junction of Paeda- 
ritus ; who, being now at Erytbrse, after marcbing by 
land from Miletus, passed over in person with tbe 
troops under bis command to Cbios. He had also 
witb bim about fiye bundred soldiers, taken out of the 
fiye ships under Cbalcideus, wbo had been leffc bebind 
witb tbeir arms. 

But now, tbe Łesbians notifying again tbeir readi- 
ness to reyolt, Astyochus, in a conference witb Pteda- 
ritus and tbe Chians, maintained tbe necessity of going 
tbitber witb a squadron to support tbe reyolt of Les- 
bos ; sińce, in consequence of it, tbey must either 
enlarge tbe number of tbeir confederates, or, eyen 
througb miscarrying in tbe design, must burt tbe Atbe- 
nians. But tbey were deaf to tbis remonstrance ; and 
Peedaritus positiyely declared tbat be sbould not be 
attended by tbe ships of Cbios. On tbis, taking witb 
bim fiye sail of Corintbians, a sixtb ship belonging to 
Megara, and one- morę of Hermione, and all tbe Ła- 
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conian which he himself brougb€ thither, he stood 
away from thence to his station at Miletus, uttering 
grievous threats against the Chians, that, * how Iow 
soeyer they might be reduced, they sboald neyer re- 
ceive any succor from him.' Accordingly, touching 
first at Co»ycas of Erytbrs, be moored there for the 
night. The Athenians, wbo, from Samos, witb a eon* 
siderable streDgtb, were now bound *against Chios, 
were lying the same instant of time on the other side 
of the cape ; but so stationed that neither party knew 
of the nearness of the other. At this juncture, a letter 
being delivered from Psedaritus, that a party of Ery-* 
thrseans, wbo had been prisoners at Samos and released 
from thence, were comi^g to Erythrae to betray that 
place, Astyochus pat out again immediately for 
ErythrsB ; and thus narrowly, on this occasion, did he 
escape falling into the hands of the Athenians. Pse- 
daritus, fartfaer, had madę the passage on this affair ; 
and both having joined in makii)g all necessary in- 
ąuiries about those wbo were accused of this piece of 
treachery, when they found the whole to hare been a 
plot of the prisoners at Samos, • merely to recorer 
their liberty, they pronounced them innocent, and so 
departed, the latter to Chios ; but the other, in pur- 
suance of his first destination, madę the best of his 
way to Miletus. 

In the mean tim^^ the armament of the Athenians, 
haying sailed round from Corycus to Arginum, fell 
in witb three long vessels of the Chians, and no sooner 
bad descried than they gave them chase.. And now a 
yiolent storm arose, and the ressels of the Chians 
-withi gpreat difficulty escaped into harbor : but, of the 
Atbenian sąuadron, three, which had most briskly fol- 
lowed the chase, were disabled and driren ashore at the 
city of the Chians; the cręws of them were partly 
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madę pńsoners, ańd partly put to the sword. The 
rest of the fleet got into a safe harbor, which is known 
by the name of Phoenicus, under the Mimas. From 
hence they afterwards took their course to Lesbos, and 
got all in readińess to raise fortificationfl. 

From Peloponnesus, the same wio ter, Hippocrates 
the Lacedaemonian, putting out to sea with ten sail of 
Thurians comnf^nded by Doricus, the son of Diagoras, 
and two coUeagnes, with one ship of Łaconia and one 
of Syracuse, arrired at Cnidus. This place was now 
in reyolt from Tissapbernes. Those at Miletus were 
no sooner adyised of the arriyal of this sąuadron, than 
they sent them orders, with one moiety of their ships, 
to keep gnard on Cnidus, apd with the other to post 
themselyes at the Triopium, in order to take under 
their conroy the trading ressels which were in their 
course from Egypt. The Triopium is a point in the 
territory of Cnidus, jutting out into the sea, and a 
tempie of Apollo. But the Athenians, informed of 
their designs, and standing away from Samos, took 
8ix of the ships which were stationed at Triopium : 
the crews, indeed, ąuitted their ships, and reached the 
shore. This being done, the yictor sailed directly to 
Cnidus ; and, making an assault on that city, which 
was quite unfortified, had yery nearly taken it. On 
the next day they renewed the assault : yet, as the in- 
habitants had taken care to makt it morę secure by 
fayor of the night, and the men escaped from the 
yessels taken at Triopium had thrown themselyes into 
the place, they did less damage than on the preceding 
day. After scouring and layi«g waste the territory of 
Cnidus, they sailed back* to Samos. 

About the same time, Astyochus haying rejoined the 
fieet at Miletus, the Peloponnesians were still abound- 
ing in all the needful «xpedidnts of war. Good pąy 
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was re^larly advanced them, and thesoldiers had 
storę of money yet remaining of the rich booty they 
madę at lasus. The Milesians, farther, sustained with 
alacrity the burden of tbe war. It was, bowerer, tbef 
opinion of the Peloponnesians that the first treaty 
madę with Tissaphemes by Chalcideus was in some 
articles defectire and less advantageous to themselyes. 
On this tbey drew up and ratified a second in tbe 
presence of Theramenes. The articles of it are these : 

' Stipulated by the Lacedsemonians and confede- 
rates, with king Darius and the sons of the king and 
Tissaphernes, that peace and amity subsist on the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

* Whatever proyince or city soever belongs to king 
Darios, or did belong to his father or ancestors, against 
tbem in a hostile manner not to naarch, and no injnry 
to doy are bound both Łacedaemonians and confederates 
of the Łacedsemonians. Not to exact tribate from 
any such places, are bound both Łacedaemonians and 
confederates of the Łacedaemonians. Neither shall 
king Darins, nor any subject of the king, march in a 
hostile manner against, nor do any injury to the Łace- 
daemonians and confederates. * 

' But, in ćase the Łacedaemonians or confederates 
need any assistance whatever from the king, or the 
king from the Łacedsmonians and confederates ; what- 
ever either party can convince the other to be right, 
let that be done. 

*■ Be the war against the Athenians and confederates 
carried on by both parties in strict conjunction ; and, 
in case an accommodation be taken in hand, be it set- 
tled by both parties acting in conjunction. 

' Byt, whaterer army be brought into the territories 
of the king at the reąuest and summons of the king, 
the king to delfray the expense. 
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* And, if any of the states, comprebended in tbU 
leag^e with the king, inyade the territories of the 
king, the others to oppose and act with all their power 
in defence of the king. 

' And, if any province belonging to the king, or 
subject to his dominion, inyade the territory of the 
Lacedaemonians or confederates, the king to oppose, 
<and with all his power to defend the party inyaded/ 

When the finishing hand was put to this treaty^ 
Theramenes, after delWering up the fieet to Astyo-, 
chns, put to sea in a fly-boat, and intirely disappeared. 

But the Athenians from Łesbos, haying now madę 
their passage and landed their forces in Chios, and 
being masters of the coast and sea, fortified Delphi- 
nium; a place remarkably strong by naturę towards 
the land ; abounding, farther, with harbors, and seated 
at no considerable distance from the city of the Chians. 
And now the Chians, dispirited by the many defeats 
they had already receiyed, and, what is worse, far 
from being actuated by generał unanimity, (but, on the 
conttary, Tydeus the lonian and his adherents haying 
been latejy put to death by Pedaritus for atticising, 
and the test of the citizens obliged by necessity to 
submit to the few, each indiyidual amongst them sns- 
pecting his neighbor,) the Chians now remained qiiite 
inactiye. Thus, for the reasons aboye mentioned, they 
neither looked on theraseWes, nor the auxiliarie8 under 
Psedaritus, as a match for the enemy. Yet, as their 
last resource, they sent to Miletus, reąuesting Asty- 
ochus to come oyer to their succor : but, as he was 
deaf tó their intreaties, P«edaritus sent a letter to Ła- 
cedsmon about him, which accused him of injustice. 
And to this situation were brought the Athenian/iffairs 
9t Chios. 

Their sąuadron also at Samos madę seyeral yisits to 
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the 8quadron of the eDemy at Miletas : but, as the 
latter refused to come out to engage them, they re- 
tnrned again to Samos, without committing any hosti- 
lities. 

Front Peloponnesus, in the same winter, twenty- 
seyen sail of ships, equipped by the Łaced»moiiiaDa 
for Pharnabazus, at the instances of his agents^ Calli- 
gitus the MegareaD and Timagoras the Cyzicene, put 
out to sea, and madę oyer to lonia, about the solstice. 
Antisthenes the Spartan was on board as admirał. 
With him the Lacedsemonians sent aiso ele^en Spar- 
tan s, to be a council to Astyochus ; in the number o! 
whom was Łichas, the son of Arcesilaus. To these an 
order was giyen, that, * when arriyed at Miletus, they 
should in concert act in all respects as might be best 
for the seryice ; and this sqaadron, or one equal in 
strength, or larger or smaller, at their own discretion, 
should proceed to Hellespont for the senrice of Phar- 
nabazus, and be sent away under the command óf 
Clearchus, the son of Ramphias, who - accompanied 
them in the yoyage ; and, in case it was judged expe- 
dient by the council of eleyen, to dismiss Astyoobtrs 
from the chief command, and substitute Antisthenes.' 
On account of the letters of Psedaritns, they began to 
suspect the former. This sąuadron, therefore, stand- 
ing out to sea from Malea, arriyed first at Melos ; and, 
falling in with ten sail of Athenians, they took and 
bumed three of them, which their crews had aban- 
doned: but, apprehensive that those Athenian ships 
which had escaped might adyertise the fleet at Samos 
of iheir approach, as was actually the caae, they 
atretched away for Crete ; and for better security, 
keeping a good look-out, and taking morę time, they 
naade land first at Caunus of Asia. From thence, aa 
being now beyond the reach. of danger, they deapatched 

THUC. V0L. III. N 
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a meifeDger to the fleet at Miletus, to attend and bńog 
tbem lip. 

But, about the aame juncture of time, tbe Chiaas 
and Psedaritus, Dot bearing to acąuiesce under tbe dii- 
latoiry answers of ABtyocbus, pressed bim, hj repeated 
mesBages, ' to come oyer j¥itb tbe wbole of bis force, 
and reiieye tbem from tbe present blockade ; and by 
no means to look indolently about bim, whilst tbe 
moet important of tbe coofederate Atates in lonia was 
abut up by sea, and by land ezposed to rapines :' for 
tbe domestics of tbe Cbians, being many iu number, 
nay, tbe largest tbat any one community except tbe 
Łacedemonians kept, and accustomed, because of tbeir 
miłltitude, to be punisbed witb extraordinary sereńty 
for tbeir misdemeanors, no sooner judged tbat tbe 
Atbenian forces, by tbrowing np works, bad gained a 
surę footing in tbe island, tban Large numbers of tbem 
at once deserted to tbe enemy, and were afterwards 
tbe persons wbo, as perfectly well acqaainted with tbe 
conntry» committed the beaviest depredations. Tbe 
Cbians tberefore nrged, tbat * tbe last necessity called 
on bim, wbilst yet tbere was hope or a possibility of 
snccess remaining, (tbe works round Delpbinium yet 
incomplete, and a larger circle even still to be taken in 
and fortified for tbe security of tbe camp and tbe fleet,) 
to undertake tbeir relief/ On tbis Astyocbus, wbo to 
verify bis tbreats bad never before thougbt seriously 
abont it, being now conTinced tbat tbe wbole coofede- 
rate body was bent on tbeir presenration, determiaed 
in persem to go to tbeir succor. 

But, just at tbis crisis, adyice was brongbt bim iirom 
Caunus, tbat ' twenty^seyen sail of sbips and the aa* 
sistant-council of l4aced8emonians bad arrired/ Con* 
cluding, on tbis, tbat erery otber point ongbt to lie 
postponed to Ibis large reinfoicement, tbat bis jnnc-* 
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tion witb it might be effected in order to inyest them 
with tfae soyerei^ty of the sea, and that the ŁacedsB-^ 
iDonians who came to inspect his own conduct might 
aecnrely finish their yoyage ; throwinjc np immediately 
all concern for Chios, he sailed away for Gannus. Bat 
haying lasded at Cos Meropidis, the inhabitants of 
which bad refuged themselyes in the inonntains, be 
rifled the city, wbich was ąuite unfortified, and bad 
lately been tnmbled into ruins by an earthqiiake, tbe 
greatest that bad been felt there in the memory of ni 
now liying. By esciirsions also througb all tbe coun- 
try, be madę prize of all be found, excepting seamen ; 
lor sucb be dismissed unburt. 

From Cos, adyancing by ntgbt to Cnidus, be was 
dissuaded by tbe Cnidians from landing bis men ; bat, 
on tbe contrary, without loss of time to get out to sea^ 
and make bead against twenty sail of Athenians, wbich 
Charminns, one of the commanders from Samos, bad 
nnder bis orders, and witb them was watcbing the ap- 
proaeh of the twenty-seyen sail coming np from Peło^ 
ponnesus, whicb Astyocbns was now going to join : 
for they at Samos bad receiyed from Miletns adyiee of 
tkeir coming ; and Charminns was appointed to crnise 
for them about Cymę, Cbalce, Rhodes, and the coast 
of Łyda ; and by this time be knew^ for a certaintj, 
tbat they were lying at Cannnt. 

Astyochus, therefore, without loss of time^ stood 
away for Cymę, with a yiew to snrprise tbe ships of 
the enemy at sea before they conld get any adyiee of 
his approach. A beayy rain and tbick cloudy weathet 
occasioned tbe dispersion of his yessels in tbe dark, 
aod sadly disordered faim. 

When moming broke, tbe fleet being widely sępa-* 
rated and the left wing driyen within tbe yiew of the 
AtheoiaM) the remainder yet driyiog in confaskrn 
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ąboat the iBland^ Charminijs and the Atlienians lanncbed 
ant againftt them with all possible expeditiony though 
with fewer than twenty sail, imagining this to be tbe 
8quadron from Caunus whose approach they were to 
obserye ; and proceeding instantly to action, tbey sunk 
three and disabled others. Tbey had by far the better 
in tbe action, till tbe numerous remainder of dostile 
sbips appeared, to tbeir great consternation, and eń- 
jcompassed tbem round on all sides. Tben, taking to 
open fligbt, tbey lost 8ix of tbeir sbips ; but witb tbe 
jremainder reacbed in safety tbe island of Teuglnssa, 
and from tbence proceeded to Halicarnassus. 

Tbis beiog done, tbe Peloponnesians, putting back 
•to Cnidus, and tbe twenty-seyen sail from Caunus 
completing berę tbeir junction witb tbem, tbey pnt onł 
again to sea in one body ; and, after erecting a tropby 
at Cymę, returned again to tbeir ancborings at Cni- 
dus.- 

. The Athenians, on tbe otber band, bad no sooner 
been informed of tbe engagements of tbe sąuadrons, 
than witb tbe wbole of tbeir fleet they put out from 
Samos, and madę tbe best of tbeir way to Cymę : and 
yet against the fleet at Cnidus tbey madę no salliea, as 
neither did tbe enemy against tbem ; but, after taking 
up tbe tackling of the yessels left at Cymę, and making 
an assault on Łorima pn tbe continent, tbey returned 
to Samos. 

Tbe wbole united fleet of tbe Peloponnesians, now 
lying at Cnidus, was busy in refitting completely 'for 
4ervice ; and tbe Łacedaemonian conncil pf eleven had 
a conference witb Tissaphernes, wbo was now come to 
tbem, in wbicb tbey notified to bim tbeir dislike of 
some tbings in past transactionc ; and, in regard to the 
futurę operations of war^ debated in what manner they 
ipigbt be carried on for tbeir joint benefit and conTe- 
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nience. But Łichas was the person who scmtinised' 
most closely into the past, and expressed a dissatisfac^ 
tion with both treaties ; affirming that eyen the last 
settled by Theramenes was far from being good ; hut 
that terrible it would be, should the king now claim, 
on that pretext, the possession of that tract of country 
of which either he or his ancestors had formerly been 
masters : for thus he might be enabled once morę to 
enslaye all the islands, Thessaly and Łocris, quite as 
far as BGBOtia ; whilst the Łacedaemonians, instead of 
fręeing, would be obliged to impose the Median sub- 
jection on the Grecians. He insisted therefore that 
a better treaty should be madę, or at least the former 
should be instantly disannuUed ; for on terms like the 
preseut they would scorn to take pay from the king. 
Nettled at this, Tissaphemes went^from them in a fit 
of choler, without bringing affairs to any kind of set*- 
tlement. 

The scheme now next in agitation was a yoyage to< 
Rhodes, which the most powerful persons there had by 
embassies solicited them to undertake. They were 
foli of hopes to bring into their subjection an island 
by no means inconsiderable either for number of ma- 
riners or soldiers ; and at the same time judged them- 
selyes able, by their present alliances, to defray the 
expense of their fleet without reąuesting pay from* 
Tissaphernes. Accordingly, this winter, wiih great 
dispatch, they put to sea from Cnidus ; and arriy-> 
ing first at Camirus, on the Rhodian coast, with ninety- 
four ships, they struck a consternation into the multi* 
tude, who knew nothing of past transactions, and were 
the sooner tempted to abandon their dwellings as the 
city was not guarded by the least fortification. The 
Łacedsemonians afterwards summoning to a conference 
these, and the Rhodians also from two other eities. 
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Łinduf and lelysos, penuaded them to reyolt from 
the Athenians. Rhodes aecordingljr went over to the 
Peloponnesians. 

At the same juncture of time the AthenianSy who 
had discoYered tbeir design » pat out with their fleet 
from Samos, earnestly bent on preyenting the scheme. 
They were seen indeed out at sea by the enemy, bat 
madę their appearance a little too late. For the pre- 
sent therefore they put back to Chalce, and from 
thence to Samos; and afterwards, making freąnent 
trips from Chalce, and Cos, and Samos, they warred 
against Rhodes. 

The Peloponnesians ezacted from the Rhodians a 
sum amounting to abęut two-and-thirty talents ;' and 
haTing laid their ships agronnd, continned with them 
fighty days without subjecting them to any farther 
imposition. 

' During this interyal of time, nay, extended farther 
back, before they undertook this enterprise against 
Rhodes, the following transaction happened :— 

Alcibiades, after the death of Chalcideiis and the 
battle of Miletus, falling nnder the sospicion of the 
Peloponnesians, and throngh them a letter haying 
been sent from Łacedsemon to Astyochns to pnt him to 
death, for be was an enemy to Ag^s, and his treachery 
in other respects was become notorions, Alcibiades, I 
say, fearful of his life, withHrew himself first to Tissa- 
phemes, and, in the next place, did all in his power to 
undermine what interest the Peloponnesians had in 
him. Grown at length his dictator in eyery affair, he 
abridged their pay; that, instead of an Attic drachma,' 
three oboli only shonld be giren them, and that too 

' Siz thousand two hundred pounda sterling. 

' Siz oboli, or se^en-pence tnree fiirthingB sterling. 
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withao iHUtctdtliffy. He ad^iged llssapherneff to re- 
monstrate with tiieiii, that ' the Athenians, wbo throngłk 
a long tract of time łiad gained experieiice in iiavał 
affaira, paid only three oboli to their seamen ; not ao 
much through a priaciple of fmgality as to prerent 
tbeir seameii frofln growing insolent tkrougb too mneh 
plenty ; some oi tfaem would otherwise render tbeiv 
bodies leaa fit for fatigue, by baring wberewitbal to 
pnrcbase those pleasnres by wbicb weaknesa is 0€ca« 
siofned ;- and otberi would desert, and leav6 theńr ar-* 
rears to balaace tbeir desertioa/ He instnieted him, 
fartber, bow, by seasonable gratuities to tbe com* 
maDders of sbtpa and generała of tbe etatea, be migbt 
perauade tbem all to acquiesce in bis proeeedings, ex-* 
cepting tbe Syracusans; for, amongat tbese, Hermo-' 
crates alone madę loud remonstraneea in bebałf of tbe 
wbole allianoe. Nay, Aleibiades bimself took on biw 
to giTO tbe denial to sucb statee aa petitioned for mo^ 
ney ; making anawer bimeelf, inateaid of Tiesapbemei « 
tbat, for instance, * tbe Cbians were ▼oid of ałl sbame ; 
wbo, tbougb tbe most wealtby of tbe Greeians, and 
bitberto preserted by tbe auxiliary efforts of otbera, 
yet are OTer reguiring etrangers to expo8e tbeir li^ee 
and fortunes to keep tbem free/ At for otber etalesy 
he maiutained * tbey aeted bagely, if, wben snbjected 
to yaat eKpmises before tbey reyolted from tbe Atbe^* 
aiana, tbey refneed to lay out as raucb, nay, a greai 
deal morę, in tbek own defence. He was also dexte-> 
sous at proWag, tbat ' Tissapbemea, sińce now be sup»« 
ported tbe war at bis own prirate expense, was in tbe 
rigbt to be frngal ; but assuredly, wben retorns we99 
fliade bim firom tbe king, be woald nuike up tbe pre-* 
aent abatement of pay, and do staict jnstioe to erwy 
flingle stale/ He lartber suggested to Tissapbernes, 
thal ^ be shomld not bie loo mncb itt a bany to bfuig 
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the war to a cooclnsion ; .or entertain the iirish, either 
by bringing up the Phoenician fleet wfaich be bad pro- 
Tideid, or by taking into pay a larger number of Gre- 
cians, to tum tfae supeńority at land and sea.in favor 
of tbe Łacedsemonians. He ougbt ratber to lea^e both 
parties pretty nearly balanced in strengtb ; and so 
enable tbe kiug, when onę of tbem became trouble- 
some, to let tbe otber party loose against tbem : wbere* 
as, sbould tbe dominion in botb elements be giveii ex- 
clasirely to eitber, be would tben be distressed for 
want of sufficient power to puli down tbe triumpbant 
State ; unless, at a prodigious expense, and throagh 
iufinity of danger to bimself, be sbould cboose to enter 
tbe lists in person and war tbem down. Tbe risks in- 
curred by the otber method were far morę eligible, 
because attended viith a smaller proportion of eKpense; 
and bis master might lie by witb perfect security, 
wbilst be' was wearing out the Grecians by tbeir own 
reciprocal embroilments/ He moreoyer binted to bim, 
that ' tbe Athenians were tbe best suited of tbe two to' 
share. tbe dominion witb bim ; because they were less 
desirous of power on the continent, and by their pecu- 
liar turn of politics and military conduct were better 
adapted for tbis purpose. They would be glad, at the 
same time, to subdue tbe maritime parts to tbeir own 
yoke ; and to that of the king all Grecians whatever 
wbo liye on the continent. The Łacedsemonians, on 
tbe contrary, came thither witb the sole passion to set 
tbem free ; nor in common prudence could it be judged 
likely, that men, wbo were tbis moment employed to 
deliver Grecians from the yoke of Grecians, would in 
that case be stopped by any thing but a superior foree 
from deliyering tbem also from the yoke of barba- 
rians/ He adyised bim, therefore, in the first place, 
to wear out the strength of both ; and, after clippśng- 
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as much as possible the wings of the Athenians, thM 
instaotly to driye the Peloponnesians from off hiff 
coasts.' 

The larger part of this ad vice Tissaphernes defer- 
mined to foUow, so far at least as may be gathered 
from his actioos : for, satisfied by this means with Al- 
cibiades, as a person who on these points gave him 
sound adyice, and resigning himself up to his guidancfe, 
he paid but sorrily their subsisteuce to the Pelopon- 
nesians, and wonld not suffer them to engage at sea. 
By the constant pretext that the Phoenician fleet was 
coming up, and then with so great a superiority of 
strength the war might be brought to a elear deoision, 
he mined all operations of war ; he suffered the yigor 
of their fleet, which in fact was strong and mighty, in- 
sensibly to monlder away, and disconcerted them so 
ópenly in other respects, that his motiyes in doing it 
were no longer to be concealed. 

Such was the advice which Alcibiades gaye to Tissa- 
phernes and the king when he had opportunities, and' 
which he really thought to be the best in policy : but- 
at the same time he had deep in his heart and in his 
study his own return to his country ; assured withitf 
himself, that if he presenred it from a total destruc- 
tion, he might find a time to compass his own restora- 
tion ; and nothing, he judged, could expedite his pur-- 
pose morę, than if it appeared to the world that Tissa-^ 
phernes was his friend ; which also was yerified by 
fact. 

For when the Athenian troops at Samos perceiyed' 
that he had so great an interest with Tissaphernes, and 
Alcibiades had already payed the way, by sending in^ 
timations beforehand to the men of influence and au-* 
thority amongst them how desirous he was they should 
patronise his return with the consent of the persons ot 
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tke greatest honor and woiih in tlieir eompany ; onea 
only under an oligarchy, hnt not under an ini<pńtoiM 
cabal or tfaat democracy which had formerly bamdied 
hiniy coiild he eren desire it ; and^ thus recalled, he 
wonld coDie and join his cares with tbeirs for tfae pub- 
lic welfare, and procnre them farther tho friendshtp of 
TiMapbernes; wben, morę than tfais, the offioers of 
those Athenians ai Samos, and the men of highest an« 
thority amongst them, were yoluntarily inclined to pnt 
an end to the democracy ; the metfaod of bringing it 
abont began to be agitated first in the army, and from 
thence soon madę a stir in Athens itself. 

Some persons passed oTcr from Samos to coaoert 
matters with Alcibiades ; who gare them room to hope 
that he could render iirst Tissapbernes, and in the 
next place the king, their friend, if tiiey wonld dit- 
ao\ve the democracy ; sińce, on this sole condition eoułd 
the king be assured of their sinceiity. This contri* 
buted to enhance their sanguine espectations, that on 
this their afiairs might take a new turn, in which men 
of first rank in the community, who in ^e present 
management were most depressed, might reeoTor the 
administratioa, and gain the ascendant orer their ene- 
mieś. Retnming therefore to Samos, they took in the 
most proper persons there to be assistants to the seheme ; 
and to the many madę pnblic declarations, that tbe king 
Inight be madę their friend, and supply them witk mo- 
Boy, were Akihiades recalled, and the democracy ans- 
pended. The effect of these declarations on the many 
was this, that, tl|ough for the present they were cha- 
grined at the seheme in agitation, yet, soothed by the 
flattering hope of the royal subsidies, tiiey re£mined 
firom all manner of tumult. 

But the set which was eaballing in faTor of an oli- 
garchy, after such open declarationf to the mnłtitade, 
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leconsidered the promiset of Alcibiades amongst tbem- 
selyes, and with a larger number of their associates. 
The scheme was jndged by all the rest to be feasible 
and surę ; but Phrynichus, who was yet in commaad, 
declared a total dislike to it. It appeared to him (whicb 
was really the case) that Alcibiades cared as little for 
an oligarchical as a democratical goyernineiit ; and that 
no other thoagfat lay serionsly at his heart than ta 
throw the present goyernment into some state of eon*' 
fasion, which his fńends might so far improre as to 
carry his recallment. Of consequence, the first point 
they should guard agaiost was, not to be thrown 
into seditions for the benefit of the king. It was not 
probable, he plainly told them, when the Peloponne^ 
sians had gained a power by sea eqaal to their own, 
and were masters of cities not the most inconsiderable 
amidst the king's dominions, that the latter should tilm 
the balance in fayor of the Athenians, in whom he had 
no confidence at all, whilst he might firmly depend on 
the friendship of the Peloponnesians, who had neyer 
done him any harm. As for confederate states, to whom 
they were to giye a certain pledge of futurę oligarchy, 
by setting up that goyernment amongst themselyes, he 
told them he was well assured that on that account 
neither such as had reyolfed would the sooner return, 
nor such as were at present their own would the longer 
eontinue in their duty ; sińce the point on which their 
wishes tnrned was, not to be enslayed by an oligarchy 
rather than a democracy, but to recoyer their liberty^ 
iDdifferent eqnally to either form. As for those of 
their fellow-citizens to whom was giyen the appella- 
tion of worthy and good, eyen they would perplex 
the train of goyernment as much as the people, when, 
by cajoling that people, and authoritatiyely ieadingf 
them into a series of had measures, they would pńn« 
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cipally regard their own private emolumeDts ; and, 
ąhould they be subjected to the caprice of sach, to die 
by yiolęnce and without a trial must be the generał 
fate ; whereas the people was a surę resource in sea- 
sona of extremity, and eyer tempered the fury of the 
great. He was well conyinced^ the states enlightened 
by a long tract of experience judge of their gOYern- 
ment in the same light. On the whole, therefore, the 
oegotiations of Alcibiades, and all at present on the 
carpet, could in nowise be approved by him.^ 

The party, however, associated together in this de- 
sign, abiding by their former determinations, resolyed 
to proceed to their execution, and were preparing to 
aend Pisander and others by way of depntation to 
Athens, to set on foot the negotiations concerning the 
return of Alcibiades, the dissolution of the popular 
gOTernment there, and the gaining over Tissapbemes 
to the Athenian friendship. 

Phrynichus, now convinced that the return of Alci- 
biades would be brought on the carpet, and the Athe* 
nians assuredly grant it ; apprehensive, farther,. that^ 
from the opposition he had given it at their consulta- 
tions, he should then be esposed to his resentments, 
as one who had endeavored to stop it, had recourse to 
the foUowing project : he sent to Astyochus, admirał- 
in-chief of the Łacedsemonians, who yet continued in 
the station of Miletus, a secret hint by letter, that 
' Alcibiades is ruining their affairs, by endeavoring to 
gaini oyer Tissaphernes to the thenians ;' and, after 
giying him a elear explanation of other matters, he 
pleaded the candor of Astyochus in his own excnse, 
if he desired in this manner to ruin his mortal foe» 
though with some prejudice to the welfare of his 
country. But Astyochus had giyen up all thoughts 
of putting Alcibiades to death, especially aa now he 
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'neveT catne within his reach ; yet, on this occasion, 
•making a yisit to him and Tissapbernes at Magnesia, 
he communicated to them the adyices sent him from 
Samos, and became hiipself an informer. He was ac- 
<;used by report, not only on this bat many otfaer oc- 
casions, to have madę court to Tissapbernes, for his 
owa prirate lacre; and, for the same reason, when 
the pay was not fally rendered before, he suffered it 
mach morę pliantly than in duty he ought to have 
done. Alcibiades sent away immediate notice to the 
managing party at Samos, that the treachery of Phry- 
nichus was detected by his own letter, and insisted on 
it that he be pat to death. Phrynichus, terribly alarroed 
and pushed to the yery brink of destraction by sach a 
discoyery, sent again to Astyochas, blaming his in- 
discretion on the former oceasion in not keeping his 
secret, and assaring him that nów he was ready to 
deliyer up to his fary the whole force of the Athe- 
nians at Samos, (distinctly reciting to him the parti- 
ćnlars by which, as Samos was unfortified, the whola 
scheme might be.accomplished,) and that andoabtedly 
he ought not to be censured, if, when his unrelenting 
foes had redaced him to sach extremity of danger, be 
chose to do this, or eren morę than this, rather than 
be destroyed by their rancor. Bat this proposal also 
Astyochas commanicated to Alcibiades. 

Phrynichas, perceiring in time that Astyochas be- 
trayed him, and that notice each moment was only not 
arriyed from Alcibiades about the contents of his last, 
anticipated the discoyery, and became himself in- 
former to the army, that the enemy had resolyed, 
as Samos was anfortified, and the whole of their fleet 
Dot secorely stationed within the harbor, to endeayoff 
a snrprise : of this he had gained the most certain in- 
(formations; and therefore Samos ought necessarily to 
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be pnt into a posturę of defeoce wifh the utmost ex- 
peditioD, and proper gnards in e^ery respect be ap- 
pointed. He himself comnanded, and cooaeąnently 
was empowered to see this put in execittion. Ali hands 
were instantly at work on the fortification ; and Sa- 
mosy tbong^h otberwise intended soon to be, wlu by 
this piece of artifice immediately secured: and, no 
long time after, came letters from Alcibiades, import- 
ing that the army was betrayed by Phrynichns, and 
in pursnance of it the enemy was coming to snrprise 
them. Their opinion of the good faith of Alcibiades 
was not in the least established by this : it was argued 
that, as be was priTy to the plans of the enemy, from 
a principle of enmity he had fastened on Phrynichns 
the charge of being their acc(»nplice. By the last 
notification, therefore, he was so far from hiirting him^ 
that he only confirmed his eTidence. 

Yet, subseqttent to this, Alcibiades continued to 
make nse of all his address and persuasion witb Tis* 
aaphemes to gain him orer to the Athenians, who in 
fact stood most in terror of the Peloponnesians, be- 
cause they had a larger fleet at band than the Athe- 
nians ; but was inwardly inclinęd, were it any how 
feasible, to comply with his suggestions; especially 
as, ever sińce the jar at Cnidus about the treaty of 
Theramenes, he had been esasperated against the Pe- 
loponnesians ; for that jar had already bappened at the 
time of their espedition to Rhodes ; and the sagges- 
tion of Alcibiades, formerly mentioned, that ths 
views of the Łacedasmonians were to see the cities 
free, was yet morę yerified by the behavior of lachas, 
who had affirmed, that it was an article neyer to be 
•uffered in treaty, that the king shóuld hare those 
cities of which either himself or his aneestors had at 
any time been possessed. And in trath Alcibiades, 
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as one wbo had important concems at stake, contiiraed 
with much zeal and assiduity to iog^atiate himself witk 
Tissaphernes. 

The Athenian deputies, with Pisander at their head, 
wbo vere sent from Samos, had no fiooner reached 
Athens than they obtained an andience from the peo- 
ple ; where, after touching ia a summary maniier on 
many otber advantage8, they expatiated chiefly on 
this, that, * by recalliug Akibiades, and making an 
alteration in the democratical fonn of government, 
they might gain the frieadship of the king and a supe- 
riority orer the Peloponaesians.' Łarge was the 
number of those who wonld not hear the proposal 
against the democracy. The enemies, farther, of 
Alcibiades were loud in their clamors, that * shame- 
ful it would be if so enormons a transgressor of the 
laws were recalled ; one, to whose crimes, in point of 
the mysteries, the Enmolpidse and Ceryces' had borne 
solemn attestation, the conseąuence of which was hia 
exile ; nay, had farther denounced a carse on those 
who shonld restore him/ Pisander, interposing to 
put a stop to this Tiolent opposition and these tragical 
ontcries, addressed hiroself apart to each of these op- 
ponents, and asked them singly, ' whether any hope 
they had left of saving their country, now that the 
Peloponnesians "had as many ships on the sea as they 

^ These were sacerdotal families at Athens, descended from 
Enmolpus and Ceryz. The former of them instituted the 
Eleasinianmysteries ; and it was the grand priyilege of his de^ 
scendants to preside at and regulate those sacred rites. Whó 
Ceryx was, and what the particular priyileges of his descen- 
dants, any farther than that, according to Suidas, they were 
* holy and yenerable,' is not agreed. AU of them were com- 
Bianded to pronoonce the solemn curse on Alcibiades when he 
was outlawed. Yet one priestess. as Plutarch relates* Thea- 
no, the daughter of Menon, refnsed to ohey, alleging, that ' it 
' was her duty to Mess, and not to cune.' 
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had themselres, but a larger onmber of confederate 

^tatesy besides supplies of moDey from the king and 
Tissaphernes, whilst tbemseWes were quite exbaasted, 
noless somebody could persuade the king to declare in 
tbeir favor?' ^Andwhen tbose to wbom the demand 
.was pnt replied in the Degative, he proceeded to make 
them this plain declaration : ' And yet this tum in 
your fayor can neyer take place, unless we temper 
our form of govemment with greater moderation, and 
intrnst the adroinistration in the banda of the few, that 
ibe king may haye room to pbice confidence in us ; for 
we are at present to consult about the yery being of 
the State, and not to litigate the forms of its adminis- 
tration. The 8equel may again enable os to returu to 
the primitiye form, if we find it expedient ; and we 
shall recoyer Alcibiades, the only man aliye wbo is 
able to accomplish the point.' 

The people in fact, on the first mention of an oli- 
garchy, were stung to the heart : yet, afterwards con- 
▼inced by Pisander that no other resource was left, 
dispirited by fear, and encouraged at the same time by 
a dłstant hope that another change might in the sequel 
be brought about, they yielded up the point to the 
'Uecessity of the state. Accordingly they passed a de- 
cree, that ' Pisander and the ten joined with him in 
the deputation should pass the sea, and negotiate the 
affair with Tissaphernes and Alcibiades, in the me- 
thod judged by them most conduciye to the public 
seryice.' At the same time, as Pisander had preferred 
a charge of mal-administration against Phrynichus, 
they discharged him and his colleague Skironidas from 
their commands, and seut away Diomedon and Leon 
to take on them the commaud of the fleet. The article, 
with which Pisander charged Phrynichus, was the be- 
traying of lasus and Amorges. The truth ią, he 
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tłtottgłit liińi by no means a p^oper person to be let 
into a sbare of their intrig^es with Alcibiades. 

And tłius Pisander, after. visiting in order all thc 
several juntos of the accomplices, already formed in 
tfae city with the view to thriist themseWes into the 
seats of • jndicature and the great offices of fitate ; and 
exhorting them seyerally to act with nnanimity, and 
by generał concarrence to labor the demolition of the 
popular goyernment ; and after adjusting M previou8- 
measures to guard the best against dilatory proceed- 
Jngs, repassed the sea to T^ssapherneś, accompanied 
by his ten associates in the ddputation. 

In the same winter, Leon and Diomedon, beiog ar** 
irived at their post, at the bead of 'the Athenian fleet, 
madę an expedition against Rhodes ; and there they 
fonnd the ships of the Pelopdnnesians hauled ashore. 
They madę a descent on the coast ; and after defeating 
in battle sucłi of the Rhodians as madę head against 
them, they stood away for Chalce, and for the futurę 
carried on the war morę from thence than from Cos ; 
for ia that station they were better enabled to watch 
the motions of the Peloponnesian fleet. 

But at Rhodes arrived Xenophantidas, a Łacedae- 
monian, despatched by Paidaritus from Chios, with 
ad vice, that * the works of the Athenians were almost 
perfdcted ; and, unless with the whole of their ship^- 
ping they come over to relieve them, all is lost at 
Chios/ A resolution accordingly was taken to epdea- 
vor their relief; but, in the mean time, Psedaritus, at 
the head of his body of auxiliaries and the Chians, 
with all the force he coold assemble tógetfaer, sallied 
out against the rampart which the Athenians had 
raised roiind their ships, demolished a part of it, and 
niade himself master of those yeśsels which were 
hauled ashore. The Athenians ran from all quarterft 

THUC. V0L. III. o 
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to their detence ; and, haring iirst engaged and pvA to 
flight the Chianiy the rest of the forces nader Psoda* 
ritas were also defeated. Pedaritna waa killed^ aa 
were numben alao of the Chians, and many weapona 
were taken : and after thia the Ghians were blocked 
lip by sea and land morę closely than erer, and a ter- 
rible famine raged amongst them. 

The Athenian depntation, headed by Piaander, bay* 
ing reached Tiasaphemesy entered into conference 
about terma of acoommodation. Alcibiadea now-— «a 
the conduct of TisBaphemea waa atill dabions and 
warering, sińce he stood in great awe of the Pelo-> 
ponnesiansy and adhered to that mle of policy he had 
leamed from him, * to war both sidea ont^' — ^Aldbiades 
now had recourse to anotfaer piece of refinement, 
canaing Tissaphemea to insiat on auch exorbitant terma 
that no' accommodation eonld enane. Tiaaaphemes, 
truły, seema to me to hare proceeded in thia manner 
from hia own volantary motirea, becanse fear waa 
predominant in him : but in Alcibiadea it waa purely 
art : aince, aa he found the other would not agree on 
any terma whatever, he a£fected to atrike the conceit 
into the Atheniana that it really waa in hia power to 
manage him at pleaaure, and that he waa already 
wrought to their pnrpose, and willing to come to terma, 
whereaa the Atheniana wonld not effer enongh : f<»r 
Alcibiades himaelf madę anch extravagant demandSy 
(sińce, though Tissaphemea aasisted at the conference, 
the other managed it,) that, though the Atheniana had 
yielded to the far greater part, yet the breaking off 
the treety wonld be thfown at their doors. It waa in« 
sisted, besides other demanda, that * M lonia aho«ld 
be given up ;' and what ia more» ^ all the ialanda on 
the lonian coast ;' and other pointa. The Atheniana 
seeming to acąnieaoe in fhese, atlength^oa the third 
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tteeting, lesithe imallness of bis own influence sliotild 
be plainly detected, he demanded leaye * for the king 
to build a fleet, and to sali along the Athenian coaata, 
whereyer, and with whatever force he pleased/ Herę 
all acGommodation vra8 over: the Athenianś, coda- 
duding these pointa insuperable, and that they were 
abused by Akibiades, broke off in indignation, aad 
retnmed to Samos. 

In the same winter, immediately after breaking oif 
the conference, Tissaphemes repaired to Caunnsi with 
intention to bring the PeloponnesiaUs again to Mi- 
letus, and to form other compacts with them, the best 
he shonM be able, to snpply them farther with pay, 
and by all means to ayoid an open rupture. He 
was in fact apprehensire that, shonld so large a fleet 
be deprired of subsistence) or necessitated to engage 
with the Athenians, should suffer a defeat, or should 
the mariners qnit their yessels, the Athenians then 
would earry their point without thanks to him ; but 
his greatest fear was this, lest for the sake of sub- 
aistence they should rarage the continent. On all 
these considerations, and the prudential motires aris- 
ing from each, co-^operating with his prineipal maxim 
of balancing the GreciaiiB against one another, he sent 
for the Peloponnesians, paid them their arrears of 
subsistenee^ and madę the foUowing treaty, the third 
of the kind, with them : 

^ In the thirteenth yeiur of tiie reign of Darius, 
Alesippidas presiding in the college of ephori at Ła- 
cedaemon^ articles are signed, in the plainof MfiBander, 
between the Łacedsemonians and confederates on one 
dde ; and Tissaphemes, Hieramenes, and the sons of 
Phamacus, on the other; conceming the affairs of 
the king and those of the Iiacedsemonians and ooafe* 
derates* 
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' ^ The whole of the kiiig'8 dominions situate in Asia 
beloDgs to the king ; and all bis own dominions let 
:the king gorern as to him seems meet. 

* Thć Lacedaeinoiuans and confederates are not to 
«nter the dominions pf the king to commit any act 
of hostility whateyer : nor he those of the contracting 
parties for any ąct pf hostility whatever. 

* And, in case any of the Łacedąemonians or confer 
derates enterin a hostile manner the dominions of the 
king, the Laced»monians and confederates are boond 
•to restrain them: and, in case any subjects of the 
king act in a hostile manner against the Łacedaemo- 
jiians and confederates, be the king also bound to re* 
stfain them. 

' Tissaphernes shall , pay subsistenće to the ships 
now on the statioti, according to the rates agreed on, 
till the king's fleęt come up. 

' But the Lacedasmpnians and confederates, so soon 
as the king's fleet shall be come up, shall haye it in 
their own option to maintain, if they please, their own 
fleet ; or, in case they choose to take subsistenće from 
Tissaphernes, he is bound to s^pply them. Yet the 
Łacedsemonians and confederates, at the expiration of 
the war, shall repay to Tissaphernes what sums they 
may thus receiye from him. 

* W hen the king's fleet comes up, let the ships of 
the Łacedsemonians, and those. of the confederates, and 
thóse of the king, carry on the i^rar in concert, by the 
joint counsels of Tissaphernes and of the Lacedaemo- 
jnians and confederates. 

* And, wheneyer a peace with the Athenians is 
thought adńsable, it shall be concluded by the joint 
consent of both piarties.' 

The treaty was mąde and ratified in these tefms; 
and, after this, Tissaphernes employed himsjslf with 
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diligence to bring up tbe Phoenician fleet,* aa has beeii 
mentioned, and duły to perform all the brancfaes wbat* 
eyer of his engagements : at łeast he was williDg to 
conyiDce tbe Peloponnesians, by the tneasures he took^ 
tbat h'e was beartily in earnest. 

In the close of this winter the Boeotians got posses* 
Bion of Oropus by treachery, thongb an Athenian gar<- 
rison was in it. The bnsiness was effected by the 
management of a party of Eretńans, and those Oro«* 
pians who were plottrng the reyolt of Euboea : for, as 
this town was situated orer-against Eretria, it was 
impossible but, wbilst in Athenian hands, it must ter-* 
ribly annoy both Eretria and the rest of Eaboea. Hay- 
ing therefore thus gained Oropus, the Eretrians re<« 
paired to Rhodes, inyiting the Peloponnesians to come 
óyer to Euboea ; but their inclinations were rather to 
relieye Chios, no w sadly distressed. Putting off there- 
fore from Rhodes with the whole of their fleet, they 
stood away to sea ; and, haying gained the height of 
Tribpium, they descried the Athenian sąuadron out at 
'sea in a course from Chalce : yet, neither makiog any 
motion to bear down on the other, one fleet pursned 
their course to Samos, the other put into Miletus. 
They were. no w conyineed that, without fighting at 
iea, they could not possibly relieye Chios. 
' Herę this winter ended ; and the twentieth year of 
this war expired, the history of which Thucydides has 
compiled. 

Year xxi. — ^In the ensuing^ snmmer, on the ńrai 
eommencement of the spring, Bercylidas, a Spartan, 
at the head of an army not considerable for numbers, 
was sent oyer-land to Hellespont to effect the reyolt 
of Abydos : they are a colony of the Miłesians. The 
Chians also, whilst AstyochaB was perple\ed aboul 
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ihe metliod of relieviog them, were neoeiaitatedy by 
(he intolerable closeness of the blockade, to hazard an 
eagagement at «ea« It happened, whilat Astyochiis 
yruB yet in Rhodea, tbat Leon, a Spartan, who came 
oyer with Antisthenes, tbough merely aa a passenger, 
bad arriTed at Cbioa from Miletus, to act as govenior 
after tbe deatb of Psodaritus, with twelve sail of ship- 
piog dranghted from the sąuadron at Miletus: of tbese, 
£▼6 wer9 Thuriao, four Syracusan, one belonged to 
Anaeai another wat Milesian, and one was Leon's 
0WQ. On thisy the Chians having sallied out with all 
their force^ and carried a strong post from the enemy, 
and at tbe samo time their fleet, consisting of six-and« 
thirty sail, launching forth against the thirty-two 
AthenianSi an engagement IbUowed ; and, after a battle 
botly maintained on both sides, tbe Chians and allies, 
who bad not tbewonst of tbe dispnte, sheered off again 
into barbor ; for by thia time it began to grow dark. 

Instantly on this, Dercylidas baying completed bis 
mareh from Miletus, Abydos in Hellespont reyolted 
to Dercylidas and Pbarnabazus; and two days after 
I^ampsacns did tbe same. 

But intelltgence of this baTing reaebed Strcmibi* 
cbides at Chios, and be, with four^and-twenty sail of 
Athenians, including the transports which carried tbe 
bea^y-armed, stretching tbither with all possible expe- 
dition, tbe I^mpsacenes sallied out to repulse bim. 
He defeated them in battle ; and, having at a sbout 
madę himself master of Łampsacus, which was quite 
«nfortified, ha gaye up all tbe efects and slayes for 
pillage to bis men ; and, after re*establishing such as 
were free in their old babitations^ proceeded against 
Abydos: but, finding them deaf to all schemes of ac- 
Gonimodation, and himself unable to reduoe them by 
for«e, Crossing oyer to tbe spot oppos ite to Abydoe, ho 
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^hiffoiied Sestusy ii city in the Chersonesus, wbich bad 
formerly belonged to tbe Medei, and put it in a condi<- 
tión to gaard tbe Hellespont. 

During this intenral of time tbo CbiaM bad rery 
mucb enlai^d tbeir room at sea ; and tbose stationed 
at Miletus, and eren Astyocbaa^ on reeeiying tbe par«- 
ticnlara of tbe late engagement, and adyice tbat Strom- 
bicbides was drawn off with bo many sbips, began to 
be in bigb spirits. Astyochiu, accordingly, arriving 
at Cbioe witb only two sbips, carried off along witb 
him wbat sbipping was tbere, and witb tbe wbole force 
was now at sea, in order to make an attempt on Samos : 
but wben tbe enemy tbere, because mutually embroited 
in jealousies, came not out against bim, be retnrned 
again to tbe station of Miletns : for, about tbis time, 
or ratber before, tbe democracy was oyertbrown at 
Atbens. 

Tbe deputation, at tbe bead of wbicb was Pisander, 
were no sooner returned to Samos from Tissapbernes 
tban tbey fonnd tbeir scbemes bad gained a stronger 
footing in tbe army ; and tbat tbe Samians bad beeii 
enconraging tbe men of power amongst tbe Atbei^ians 
to join tbeir efforts witb tbem for tbe erection of aa 
oligarcby, tbougb a party was very busy in opposing 
tbem, witb a yiew to ąnasb tbe projected alteration. 
Tbe Atbenians, fartber, at Samos, bad in private eon- 
ferences come to a resolution * to tbink no longer of 
Alcibiades, since-be sbowed bimself so ayerse to join 
tbem, and in faćt was by no means a proper person to 
haye a sbare in an oligarebical administration : but, 
merely from a principle of self-preseryation, as now 
tbey were enyironed witb dangers, tbey sbould take 
all poBsible care tbat tbe project sbould not drop in 
tbe execiition. Tbai, fartber, tbey sbould prosecśute 
tbe war witb yigor, and contribate largely towardd it 
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from their o^m prirate purses, and answereyery ofter 
-esigence of oeryice ; sińce, no longer for others, bat 
their own sake9, they miist continue the stmggle/ 
Detennined therefore to proceed in this manner, they 
despatched Pisander and half the former deputatioa 
-once niore to Athens, to manage the execation of the 
project there : to whom, farther, instmetions were 
giyen, at whateyer {)laces in their dependency fhey 
should touch on the yoyage, to set tip the oligarchy. 
The other half they sent seyeraliy about to other of 
the dependent states. Diotrephes also^ who was now 
at Chios, bnt appointed to take on him the command 
of the Thracian proyinces, they ordered away immedi- 
ately to his post. 

INotrephes, on his arriyal at Thasns, dissolyed the 
popular goyernment ;.and, in the second month at most 
after this, the Thasians fortified their city, as men who 
no longer cared for an aristocracy nnder Atheniao in- 
fluence, but were in daily expectation of receiying 
liberty from the Łacedcemonians : for a number of their 
countrymen, driyen out by the Athenians, were now 
refaged among the Peloponnesians. These were la- 
boring the point with their correspondents in Thasus, 
to bring off their shipping, and dedare a reyolt. The 
•present alteration therefore fell out exactly to their 
own wish : their state was restored to its ancient form 
witbont any trouble ; aind the people, who alone were 
able to disconcert them, were diyested of their power. 
In Thasus, therefore, the eyent tookan opposite tum 
io what those Athenians who labored the oligarchy 
had at heart ; and, in my judgment, the case was the 
same with many other' of their dependent states : for, 
haying now their eyes open to their own welfare, and 
being exempted from the dread of suffering for what 
others did, they ran into a scheme pf a total ande-* 
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^endence, wbich they preferred before the precarious 
Bttaation of being well goyeroed by tbe Atbenians. 
' Pisander and bis coUeagues, in tbe conrse of tbeir 
YOyage, obserred tbeir instructions, and dissolyed tbe 
popular gorernments in tbe cities wbere tbey toucbed. 
From some bf tbese tkey aiso procured parties of 
beayy-arnied to aid< tbem in tbe grand project, and so 
landed at Atbens. Herę tbey foiind affairs in great 
forwardness, tbrougb tbe activity of tbeir accomplices : 
Y for some of tbe younger sort haring combined togetber 
in a plot against Androcles, wbo bad tbe greatest sway 
amongst tbe people, and bad also beeu deeply eon- 
cemed in bańisbing Alcibiades, tbey secretly despatcbed 
bim* On bim, for a doable reason, because of bis in- 
^uence witb tbe people, and witb tbe tbougbt that ii 
nigbt oblige Alcibiades, wbose recall was now ex- 
pected, and tbrougb bis interest tbe friendsbip of Tis^ 
sapbernes, tbey cbose first to wreak tbeir fury. Of 
Bome otbers also, wbose tractability tbey doubted, tbey 
bad rid tbemselyes by tbe same practices. A specions 
harangue bad,fartber, been dressed up for tbe pnrpose, 
tbat * nonę ougbt to receiye tbe public money but sucb 
as senred tbe state in war witb tbeir persons; tbat 
affairs of state ougbt not to be communicated to morę 
tban fiye tbousand, and tbose to be men wbo were best 
ąualified, by tbeir estates and personal brayery, to 
serye tbe public/ 

Tbis witb tbe majorityof tbe city bad a fair outside^ 
sińce sucb aB sbould concur in tbe cbange bade fairest 
for a sbare in tbe administration. Yet still tbe assem-^ 
foly of tbe people and tbe council of tbe bean ' eon-* 
tinued tbeir meetings ; but tben tbey only passed such 
decrees as were approved by tbe cabal* Nay, of tbis 

t The benate, . . 
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Dumber were all vho tpoke, aod wfao had preTiously 
considered togetber wbat should be said on erery oc- 
casion : no other person presnmed at any time to op- 
poae tbeir motiosSy tbrougb dread of a cabal wbich 
tbey aaw was large ; or, did any one yenture to open 
his montb, by sooie dexterpu8 contriyance be was 
eertainly pnt to deatb. Wbo were tbe agents in tbese 
mnrderSy no inqniry at all; and of wbo were suspected, 
no kind of justification. Tbe people, on tbe contrary, 
looked on witb stupid giuce, and sucb a fit of conatcr- 
nation as to tbink it elear gain not yet to baye snffered 
yioleuce, eyen tbongb tbey beld tbeir tongnes ; ima* 
gining, besides^ tbat tbe conspiracy bad spread much 
fartber tban it really had, tbey were quite dispirited. 
To discoyer any certainty of tbeir nnmbers tbey were 
qnite unable, because of tbe great extent of tbe dty 
and tbeir ignorance bow far tbeir neigbbors migbt be 
Goncemed. On tbe same account it was also impos- 
gibl^ for bim, wbo deeply resented bis condition, to 
bemoan bimself in tbe bearing of anotber, or to parti- 
cipate counsels for reciprocal defence : be must eitber 
haye opened his mind to one wbom be did not know, 
or to an acąnaintance in wbom be darst not confide : 
lor all tbe popular party regarded one anotber witb 
jealons eyes, as in some measure inyolyed in tbe pre* 
sent macbinations. Some in fact were concerned wbo 
conld neyer baye been suspected of oligarcbical prin- 
ciples ; and tbese men gaye rise to tbe great diffidence 
wbich spread amongst tbe many» and drew after it tbe 
highest security to tbe schemesof tbe few, as it kept 
aliye tbat mutual distrust wbich reigned among the 
people. 

Pisandertberefore and bis associates, arriying at tbis 
yery juncture, gaye tbe finisbing stroke withont delay. 
In tbe first place, baying talled the assembly of the 
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people, tbey iDOved for a decree, ^ Tbat a committoe 
of ten sbottld be elected witb fuli discretionary power. 
Tbis committee of ten sbould draw up tbe form of a de* 
crea, to be reported to tbe people on a day prefixed, in 
wbat manner tbe state may be best adniinistered/ In 
tbe next plaee, wben tbat day carae, tbey summoned 
an assembly of tbe people at Colonus : tbia is a tern* 
ple of Neptune, witbout tbe city, and distant from it 
about ten stadia.' And berę tbe committee reported 
no otber proposal tban tbis ; ' tbat it be lawful for 
any Atbenian to deliver wbateyer opinion be bimself 
tbou[^t proper/ Tbey tben enacted beayy penalties 
against any man wbo bereafler sbould accuse tbe 
speaker of abreacb of law^ or sbould bring bim into 
any trouble wbateyer. 

. Tbis being done, it was now, witbout tbe least re- 
serye or ambiguity, moyed, tbat * no magistrate wbat* 
soeyer sbould continue in bis post on tbe old esta* 
blisbment, nor receiye a public salary ; but tbat fiye 
presidents' be cbosen, wbo sbould cboose one bundred 
persons, and eacb of tbese bundred sbould name tbree 
persons for associates : tbat tbese persons sbould enter 
into tbe senate, be inyested absolutely witb tbe admi* 
nistration, and sbould fartber be empowered to eon* 
yene tbe fiye tbousand wbeneyer tbey sbould deem it 
proper.^ 

Pisander waa tbe person wbo madę tbis proposal, 
and wbo also in otber respects sbowed bimself openly 
one of tbe most zealous to puli down tbe democracy. 
But be wbo contriyed tbe wbole of tbe plan, and by 
wbat steps tbe affair sbould be tbus carried into exe* 
cution, was Antipbo, a man wbo in personal merit waa 
second to no Atbenian tben aliye, and tbe greatest 

1 One £ngUal\ nul«« * Froedri. 
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genias of hii time to deyise with sagaeity, and ingeni- 
ously to espress what he had once deWsed. At tbe 
assemblies of the people, or any public debatę, be 
nerer assisted, if be could possibly decline it ; sińce 
tbe multitade was jealons of tbe great reputation he 
had gained : yet, in tbe courts of judicature or appeals 
to tbe people, be was tbe only person wbo was able 
effectnally to ser^e tbose clients wbo could get bim for 
tbeir patron. And tbis same Antipbo, when in pro- 
eess of time tbe govemment of tbe fonr bnndred was 
quite demolisbed, and severely prosecuted by tbe peo- 
ple, was judged to have defended tbeir conduct, and 
pleaded in a cause wbere bis own life was at stake, tbe 
best of any person tbat down to tbis time was ever 
beard to speak. 

* Pbrynicbns also was anotber wbo singolarly distin- 
gnisbed himself in his zeal for tbe oligarchy. He 
dreaded Alcibiades, aś conscions tbat be was priyy to 
the wbole of tbe correspondence be had carried on 
with Astyocbus. He proceeded tbus, on the supposi- 
tion that Alcibiades would neyer be restored by an 
óligarcbical gorernment : and tben be was a man in 
wbose capacity and zeal, if once engaged, tbe greatest 
confidence might reasonably be placed. 

Theramenes, fartber, the son of Agnon, a man wbo 
botb in speaking and acting madę no ordinary figurę, 
had a principal sbare in the dissolution of the popular 
gorernment: no wonder, therefore, as the business 
was managed by so many and so able agents, .tbat, 
spite of eyery obstacle, it was brougbt to effect. 6riev- 
ous indeed it was to the Atbenian people to submit to 
the loss of tbeir liberty a centnry after tbe expulsion 
of tbeir tyrants ; during whicb period they had not 
only been independent, but accustomed, for aboye balf 
that space^-to giye law to others* 
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To return. When, in the assembly of the people^ 
not a sonl was heard to oppose the motion, it passed 
intp a law, and the assembly was adjonrned. They 
afterwards introduced the four hundred into the 96^ 
nate, in the foUowing maifner : — 

The whole body of the citizens were daily und«f 
arms, either on the walls or in the field, to bridle the 
€xcursions of the enemy from Becelea. Therefore on 
the day appointed they suffered such as were not in 
the secret to repair to their posts as usual ; but, to 
those in the plot, it had 'been priyately notified, < by 
no means to repair to their posts, but to lag behind at 
2L distance ; and in case any one should strive to oppose 
what was now to be agitated, they should take up arms 
and ąuell all opposition/ Those to whom these orders 
were preyiously imparted were the Andrians and Tei- 
ans.; three hundred of the Carystians, and other 
persons now established in iEgina, whom the Athe- 
nians had sent thither by way of colony, but were now 
invited to repair to Athens with their arms to support 
the scheme. When these dispositions were formed^ 
the four hundred (each carrying a concealed dagger, 
and guarded by one hundred and twenty youths of 
•Greece, whose hands they had employed when assas* 
jiination was the point) broke in on the counsellora of 
the bean,' who were this moment sitting in the senate«- 
house, and called out to them to quit the place and 
take their salarięs.' Accordingly they had ready for 
thęm the fuli arrears due to them, which they paid to 
each as he went out of the house. In this manner the 
senate, without giving the least opposition, removed 
lhemselves tainely from their office ; and. the rest of th0 

* ' 1 The senate of fire hnndred. 

' The stated salary for a senator of Athens was a drachma, 
or aeren-pence three fart^ings a day. 
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citisens madę no efbrt to cheek snch proceddinf^^ and 
refrained from even the least ttimult* 

The Ibur hundred having thns gained. possession of 
tlie senate-honse, proceeded immediately to ballot for 
a set of presidents * froia amÓDgst tbeir own body ; and 
nitułe use of all the solemn inyocations of the deities 
and the sacrifiees with which the presidiog magistrateś 
esecste tbeir office. By tbeir subseguent proceedingfi 
they introdneed considerable alterations in the popular 
Ibrm of goremment ; excepting tbat, on acconnt of 
Alcibiades, they refrained from recalling esiles : but 
In all other respects they ruled with all possible sere- 
rity. Some persona, whose remoral was deemed con- 
renient, thongh few in number, they got assassinated ; 
•ome they fhrew into prison, and some they banished. 
To Agis, also, king of the Łacedsemonians, who was 
still at Dec^ea, they despatched a deputation ; notify* 
ing tbeir readiness to accommodate all dispates ; and 
that with greater confidence be might proceed to make 
ap matters with them than with a democracy, which 
was not to be trusted. 

Agis, fali of the imagination that I3ie city wonld not 
ąnietly snbmit to these dianges, and that the peopk 
would not thns tamely part with tbeir ancient liber^r ; 
or, sbonld tbey now behold his numerous army ap- 
proaching, that pnblic combnstions might ensue amongst 
them ; nnable to persuade bimself that at the present 
jnncture they could possibly be kept from tnmults,-^ 
Agis, I say, retnrned no proposal of terms to the de- 
putation which eame to him from the foar hundred. 
Bat baring sent fot a numeroas reinforcement firom 
Peloponnesns, be advanced soon after, with the gai^ 
rison of Decelea and the fresb reinforcements, apto 

< Prytanes^ 
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tlie Tery walls of Atheus. H« took tbis step <m the 
precnmptioa that ^ thus, either thrown into utter eon* 
fonon, they might be mastered whenerer he gare the 
word, or e^en at tbe firat sigbt of his approach, throiigli 
the great oonfosion which in all probability must fol-' 
"Ujfw within and without: sińce, to make himself master 
of their long walls, as there conld not be hands al lei- 
surę for their defence, he cotild not £ul. 

But when on his nearer approach tbe AtheniaiM 
withu were thrown into no stir or bnstle at all ; wben 
eyen they consed their caralry, and detachments of 
their heary-armed, ligfat-armed, and archers, to sally 
out into the field, who madę a slaughter of snch 9B 
were too far adranced, and became mastera of their 
arms and dead bodies; — ^findingthen he had proceeded 
on wrong presnmptions, he i^in drew olf his army* 
Afier this, he himself, with the former garrison, eon- 
ttnned in the post of Decelea : but the late reinforce* 
itoent, after some continuance in the country, was sent 
baek to Peloponnesus. 

Tet, subseąuent to this, tbe four hundred persisted 
ID sending depuóes to Agis with as much eagemess «# 
eyer ; and, he now receiving them in a better manner, 
with cncouragements to proceed, they eren sent an 
embassy to Lacedasmon to propose a treaty ; being of 
all things desirous to obtain an accommodation. 

They also sent to Samos a deputation of ten, in 
order to satisfy the army, and gire them ample assn- 
rance that ' the oligarchy was not set up for the preju- 
dioe either of the state or any indiriduals, but as tbe 
only expedient left to preserye the whole commnnity r 
that the number of those who now had the management 
was fire tbousand, and not barely four hundred : and 
yet on no occasion whateyer had tbe Athenians» partiy] 
throngh employment in their aimies abroad or pther 
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foreign aTocations, 6ver met together, tó eonsult olt 
affairs of state, iu numbers so large as five thousąnd.' 
Having instructed them to insert some otber alleviatiDg 
pleas, tbey sent tbem away on tbe first instant of the 
cbange tbey had madę : apprehensive of w bat actually 
came to pass, tbat tbe bulk of tbeir /^eamen would 
ttever quietly submit to an oligarcbical goremment, 
and an opposition beginning tbere migbt oyertu^n all 
tbat bad bit^erto been done. 

For at Samos some stirs bad already arisen about 
tbe oligarchy, and tbat wbicb is now to be recited 
bappened exactly at tbe time tbat tbe four hundred 
seized tbe administration at Atbens. 

Tbe party wbicb at tbis juucture was subsisting at 
Samos against tbe nobility, and was of tbe popular 
side, baTing now altered tbeir scbemes, and foUowed 
tbe suggestions of Pisander ever sińce bis return from 
Atbens, and gained tbe concurrence of Atbenians at 
Samos, coinbiued togetber by oatb to tbe pumber of 
about three bund red, and resoWed to fali on tbeir 
antagonists as factious on tbe side of tbe people. Ac- 
cordiugly, tbey murdered one Hyperbolus,' au Ątbe- 

« 

' This was tbe person wbom tbe ostracism madę in some 
measure famous, and wbo madę the ostracism miite infamous. 
pfutarch has repeated the story Chńce. The following eztract 
is taken from the life of Nicias : 

. '* When the opposition was very hot at Athens between 
Alcibiades and &icias, and the day for ostracising was draw- 
ing on ( which at certain intervals the people of Atbens were 
used to enforce, and send away into a ten years' ezile some 
cnie citizen Suspected of designs -against their Ijberty, or odi- 
GUS for being too illustrious or rich), each of these grand, 
competitors was under grievous apprehensions ; and with rea- 
son too, that it might be his own lot to be axiled on tbis occS'*- 
sion; : Aloibiades'waS hated for his way of lite, and for his 
bold and enterprising genius. Nicias was enyied on account 
of his wealth ; his way of living was neither sociable nor pO' 
pula ^ as hearoided «<«rowd, aadherded ^itb afew inti*' 
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niań, a seunry fellow, aad banisbed by tbe ostracism, 
not from a dread of bis influence or weight, but for 
tbe profligacy of bi^ life, and bis being a public dis- 
grace to bis country. In this tbey were coiintenanced 
by Cbarminus, one of tbe commanders, and some of 
tbe ĄtbMiians associated with tbem, to wbom tbey 

mates, he gaye great distaste ; besides, as be had often op- 
posed tbe caprices of tbe people, and constrained tbem to 
Burane their real interest, oe was deep in their displeasure. 
In short, tbe contest ran bigh between tbe young and militaiy 
men on one side, and the old pacific Athenians on tbe other, 
whilst each were endeayoring to throw tbe ostracism on tbe 
bated object. But, 

Parties ran bigb, and scoundrels got renown. 

Sucb dissensions in tbe community gare scopeto knayes and 
incendiaries. Tbere waa one Hyperbolua, of reritbade, yery 
assuming, witbout tbe least reasop to be so : boweyer, by dint 
of impudence, working bimself into power, and the disgrace 
of bis country so soon aa be had madę bimself conspicaons in 
it« On this occasion Hyperbolus coald faaye no snspicion of 
becoming bimself the butt of an ostracism ; he had a much 
better title to the gallows. Presuming, on the contrary, tbat 
when either of these great men were eziled, he bimself could 
easily make head against the other, he manifested nreat plea- 
sure at the contest, and irritated the fury of tbe peoule 
against them both. Niciaa and Alcibiades, perceiying bis 
roguish intent, conferred priyately together ; and getting 
their seyeral factions to unitę, secured one anotber, and threw 
the yotes on Hyperbolus. Sucb a tum at first gaye the Athe- 
nians much cleasare and diyersion ; yet soon after tbey were 
bighly chagrined by reflecting that making sucb a scoundrel 
the object of it was shaming the ostracism for eyer. Tbere 
was dignity eyen in punishments : tbe ostracism was of sucb 
a naturę as to suit a Thucydides, an Aristides, and men of 
■uch ezalted characters. It was elear honor to Hyperbolus ; 
and gaye him room to boast that, though a scoundrel, he had 
been distinguished like the sreatest and best Athenians ; a« 
Plato, the comic poet, says of him : 

He always acted worthy of bimself, 

But qttite unwortby of sucb high reproof ; 

The shell was ne'er design' d to honor scoundrels* 

In a word, no person was eyer banished by the ostracism 
after Hyperbolas ; it was be who closed tbe list.' 

THUC. VOL. 111. P 
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gaye tlds pledge of ikeir fiAelity. Some olliet' acto 
of the same Daturę they committed hy klstraetions 
from tbem, aod had it in agitation to nmltiply their 
blows; but those inarked out for destmction getting 
wind of tbeir design, commnnicated tbe wbole to Leon 
and Biomedon, wbo tbougbt of an ołigarcby witb bigh 
regret, because tbeir credit t^as higb witb tbe people : 
to Tbrasybulus * aiso and Thrasyllus, tbe former a cap- 
tain of a trireme, and tbe latter of a band of bea^y- 
armed ; and to sucb otbers as were judged most likeły 
to Stern tbe fary of tbe conspirators. Tbese tbey con- 
jured not to look calmly on till tbeir destmetion 
should be completedy and Samoa rent away from tbe 
Atbenians, by wbicb alone till now their empire bad 
been presenreSl and supported/ Łłstening tberefore 
to tbese representations, tbey priyately exborted erery 
single soldier not to 8u£fer sucb proceedings ; and 
inore earnestly tban otbers tbe Paralian ; sińce all tbat 

I Thrasybnlus, whose name now first occnrs, acts a yery 
bigb-spińtód and noble part in the close of this history. ' If 
yirtae could be weighed*meTely by itself, without any regard 
to outward circumstance, I should not hesitate,' says Come- 
liuB NepoSy ' to prefer htm before all tbe great men in Greece ; 
but I arer tbat not one of tb^n erer surpassed bim in inte- 

City, in resolution, in grandeur of soul, and true patriotism. 
et, I know not how it is, tboueb no one ezcelled bim in real 
merit, many bare outstripped nim in point of famę. In tbe 
Peloponnesian war, tbe part of it wbicb now remains, Tbrasy- 
bulua did many tbings without Alcibiades; Alcibiades did 
notbing without Tbrasybulus ; and yet the otber, through a 
bappinesB peculiar to bimself, reaped tbe glory and benefit of 
all. So far this elegant Roman writer. Tbe reader will soon 
iee some of Tbraaybuhis' ezploits, separately from, and in 
concert witb Alcibiades : but tbe ^lory of bis life was rid- 
din|; Atbens some years after of thirty tytants at a blow ; for 
wbicb be was rewarded by a wreath of olive, the most bo* 
norable recompense bis grateful countrymea conld bestow on 
bim. He was ever a firm, intrepid, disintereated patriot; 
and lost bis life at last in tbe seryice of h\ą country. 
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'•ailed in that ressel were citizcnt of Atheos ; all free, 
and enemies determiDed, from time immeniorial, to an 
oligarchy, even when it bad no existence. Leon ako 
and Diomedon ne^er went out to sea withoat learing 
them some ships for their gnard ; insomacfa tbat, when 
the three hnndred madę their attempt, as all tbese 
united in their obstmction, but most beartily of all 
the Paralians, the popnlar party at Samos was rescned 
from destrnction. Thirty of those three hundred 
tbey eren slangbtered, and three of the most factions 
amongst the surriirors they doomed to banishraent* 
Then, baring publisbed an indemnity for the rest, 
they continued to snpport the democracy at Samos. 

But tbe Samians and soldiery despatched the Pa- 
ralns with all expedition to Athens, haring on board 
ber Chtereas, the son of Archestratns, an Atbenian^ 
wbo had borne a considerable share in the last turn of 
affairs, charged with a notification of tbese last trans-^ 
actions ; for yet it was not known at Samos that the 
four hundred had seized the administration. No 
sooner tberefore were they come to their moorings 
than the four hundred caused two oY tbree of the 
crew of tbe Paralus to be dragged away to prison ; 
the residue they tumed oyer from that vessel into 
anotber ship of war, and ordered thero away as a 
guard-sbip for the station of Euboea. But Chereas, 
sensible in what train affairs were going, bad the good 
fortunę to make his escape ; and, retnming again to 
Samos, related to the soldiery all that had been done 
in Athens, exaggerating erery point with abundant 
seTority : *• That erery citizen was now kept in awe 
with whips and scourges, and that eyen their own 
wives and cbildren daily felt the insolence of those 
tyrants ; nay, tbey haye it now in agitation, tbat if any 
on daty at Samos sball presume to oppose their plea^ 
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sare, immediately to arrest and imprison the wbóle of 
their kindred ; and, in case the former will not sub- 
mit, to put tbe latter to death/ Oh many otfaer pointa 
he also expatiated, all ag^ravated with fal^efaoods. 

His audience, in tbe first instant of their passion, 
were fully bent on the destrnction of all those wbo 
bad appeared most actiye for an oligarchy, and, iu 
short, of all who bad any hand in its promotion ; but 
beiog stopped by tbe interposition of others morę 
moderate, and listening to the remonstrance, tbat they 
ought not to accelerate tbe ruin of their country, now 
that % fleet of the enemy lay almost ranged» against 
them for battle, they desisted. And afterwards those 
who bad openly arowed the design of restoring the 
democratic^il form at Samos, namely, ThrasybuIVis tbe 
son of Łycus, and Tbrasyllus, (for these bad the prin* 
cipal agency in tbis new revolution,) caused erery 
soldier to swear the most solemn oaths, morę espe- 
cially such as were for an oligarchy, that < they would 
submit to no form but the democracy, and would act 
in tbis cause with generał unanimity ; and, fartber, 
would zealously prosecute tbe war against tbe Pelo<» 
ponnesians ; tbat etemal enemies they would remain 
to tbe four hundred, and would enter into no treaty of 
accommodation with them/ All the Samians, farther, 
tbat were old enough to bear arms, took the same 
oaths; and henceforth the army communicated all 
their affairs to the Samians, and gave them an insigbt 
into all thedangers which migbt attend tbe sequel ; 
conyinced tbat otherwise no safe resource remained 
for either ; but if the four hundred or the enemy at 
Miletus proyed too baird for them, their ruin was nn- 
AYoidable. 

Terrible were the present embroilments of the times, 
wbile those at Samos were striyiDg to re-establish tho 
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democracy at Atbens, and tbose at Athens to force an 
oligarchical form on the army. Tfae soldiers, farther« 
immediately sammoned a generał assembly, in which 
they deposed their former commanders, and all such 
captains of triremes as fell under their siispicions/and 
then chose others to fili up tbe Tacancies, both captains 
of triremes and land commanders, amongst whom were 
Thrasybnlus and Thrasyllus. The last rosę up in the 
assembly, and encouraged them by e^ery topie of per- 
suasion ; particnlarly, that *• they had not the least 
reason to be dispirited, though Athens itself had re- 
Yolted from them ; for this was merely the secession of 
a minority from men whose numbers were greater^ 
and who were better fnmished for erery exigence) 
becanse the whole nary of Athens was their own, by 
which they could compel dependent states to pay in 
their former contingents of tribnte as fuUy as if they 
aaUed on such an errand from Athens itself. £ven 
yet they were masters of a city at Samos, a city de-* 
spicable in no respects, but which once in a former 
war had well nigh wrested the empire of the sea from 
the Athenians. The seat of war, in regard to their 
public enemies, would continue tbe same as it was be-^ 
fore ; nay, by being masters of the fleet, they were 
better enabled to procnre all the needful supplies than 
-their opponents who were now at Athens. It was 
purely owing to their own pecnliar situation at Samos 
that the others had hitherto been masters of the en- 
trance into the Pirseus; and they soon should be 
highly distressed if they refused to restore them their 
ancient polity, sińce these at Samos could morę easily 
bar them the use of the sea than be barred up by them i 
What assistance Athens had hitherto giyen them against 
the enemy was but trifling, and of no real importance. 
Nothing cpuld be lost from that ąuarter ;* which was 
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no loBger able to snpply tbem with moiiey, mee witb 
tbat they had been sopplied by tiie arroy ; nor to iend 
tbem any yaluable instructions, for tbe sake of wbich 
alone tbe troops abroad were submisaiTe to the orders 
of tbe State at borne. Nay, in some pointa tboae at 
Atbens bad most egregiously offeoded, sińce tbey bad 
orertumed tbe laws of tbeir couotiy, wbicb tkoae berę 
bad preserved, and were exerting tbeir efforts to com<* 
pel otbers to tbe obseryance of tbem ; and tberefore, 
in erery metbod of valuation, tbe men wbo berę pro^ 
vided well for tbe public welfare, were in no respect 
worse patriota tban tbe men at Atbens. £ven Alci- 
biadeSy should they grant bim an indemnity and a safe 
return, would readily proenre tbem the king^s alli* 
ance ; and, wbat bad tbe greatest weigbt, abould tbey 
miscarry in eyery brancb of tbeir preaent desig^s* 
many places of refnge lay always open to men pos- 
sessed of so considerable a fleet, in wbicb tbey might 
find fresb cities and anotber oountry/ 

After sucb oconrrences in tbe assembly con^ened by 
tbe soldiery, and the conclusion of tbeir mntiial ex- 
bortations, tbey continued tbeir preparations for war 
with unremitting diligence. But tbe deputation of 
ten, sent from tbe four bundred to Samos, being in- 
formed of these proceedings wben tbey were advanced 
in tbeir Toyage so far as Delos, tbought proper to pro« 
ceed no fartber* 

About tbis very time, tbe Peloponnesians on board 
tbe fleet stationed at Miletus clamored loudly among 
tbemseWes, tbat tbey were betrayed by Astyoebns and 
Tissapbernes ; as tbe former bad already refnsed to 
engage, wben tbemselres were bearty and in fiae eon* 
dition, and tbe fleet of tbe Atbenians was smali; nor 
would do so erea now, wben tbe latter were reporlad 
to be embroiled with inteatine seditioiui, and tbeir owm 
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filips w^re dfiily impaiiing ; but, under pret6xt of 4 
jPlMieiiician fleet to be brought up by Tissapberne^y.aa 
aid merely nominał, and which would iiever join tbenit 
be was ruiniag all by dilatory measures. And aa for 
TiBsapbiernes, it was nerer bis intention to bring up 
tbat fleet ; but be was plainly undermining tbe strengtii 
of theirs, by not snpplying tbem constMitly and fuUy 
witb tbeir pay. Tbe time, therefore, tbey insisted, 
ought no longer to be tbns idly wasted, but aa en- 
gagenent faazarded at once. Yet in such cUunors 
tbose deepest conceirned were tbe Syracusans. 

Tbe confederates and Astyocbus bimself being afi^ 
fected witb tbese clamors, and baying declared in a 
couAcil of war for engaging tbe enemy fortbwitb, as 
tbey bad reeeived undoubted intelligence of tbe eon- 
fusions at Samos ; putting out to sea witb tbe wbole 
of tbeir fleet, amounting to a bundred and tweWe sail, 
and baying ordered tbe Milesians to marcb thitber 
over land, tbey stood away for Mycale. At Glaucsi 
of Mycale tbe Athenians were now lying, witb eigbty- 
two sfaips of tbe Samian department: for in tbis 
quarter of Mycale Samos lies, but a smali distance 
from the continent : but, when tbey saw tbe fleet of 
tbe Pelopoftuesians approacbing, tbey retired to Sa- 
mos, judg^ng tbeir own streugtb insufficient for an en- 
gagement witb the foe wbich migbt proye decisiye. 
Besides, as tbey bad discoyered tbe intention of tbose 
at Miletus to yenture an engagement, tbey expected 
Strombicbides from tbe Hellespont, wbo was to bring 
to tbeir assistance tbe sbips on tbe station of Cbios 
nrhicb bad gone up to Abydos ; and a message bad 
ąlready been despatcbed to hasten him up. For tbese 
reasons tbey pUed away to Samos. Tbe Peloponue- 
stans, arriying at Mycale, encamped on tbe sbore along 
witb tbe land fofCjBS of tbe Milesians and tbose sent ia 
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by the bordering people. Oo tbe next day, wben ihef 
Mrere fuUy bent on standing directly against Samos, 
adrice was brongbt tbem tbat Strombicbides bad como 
up with the ships from tbe Hellespont ; on which tbey 
madę tbe best of tbeir way back again to Miletus. 
And now the Athenians, hayinggained an accession of 
strengtb, sbowed tbemselyea immediately before Mile* 
tii8, with a hundred and eight sail, desirous of comingto 
an engagement with the enemy. Bat» as notbing 
stirred out against tbem, tbey also retumed to Samos* 
In the same summer, immediately after the former 
moYements, tbe Peloponnesians, wbo bad wared 
coming out to an engagement, sińce with tbe whole of 
tbeir strength tbey thought tbemselres by no means a 
match for their enemy, and were uow reduced to great 
perplexitie8 about tbe metbods of procuring anbaist*» 
ence for so numerons a fleet, especially as Tissapbemes 
was so remiss in his payments, sent away to Phama>* 
bazus (pursuant to the prior instructious from Pelo-* 
ponnesus) Ciearchus the son of Ramphias, with a de* 
tachment of forty sail ; for Pharnabazus bad demanded 
sueb a force, and was ready to support tbe expen8es 
of it ; and it bad been farther notified to tbem in form 
that Byzantium was ripe for a revolt. And tbus tbis 
detachment of Pejioponnesians, haying run out far to 
sea to get elear of the Athenians during the course^ 
met with very tempestuous weather. Tbe bnik of 
tbem, it is true, with Ciearchus, rode it out to Delos, 
and from thence returned again to Miletus. But Clear- 
cbus, setting out again, travelled over land to Helles- 
pont, and took on him the command. Ten ships, bow« 
ever, of the detachment, under Elixu8 tbe Megarean, 
wbo was joined in tbe command, reached the Hel- 
lespont without damage, and effected tbe revolt of By-* 
«antium. The Athenians at Samos, informed of theae 
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incidents, sent away a detacliineiit to tfae Hellespont^ 
to support and gnard the adjacent cities : and a smali 
engagement happened before Byzantium, between eight 
Bhipa on a aide. 

Those who were in the management at Samos, and 
tiboYe all Thrasybultts, adhering still to the sentiments 
they had entertained ever sińce the last tum of affairs 
there, that Alcibiades must needs be recalled ; the 
latter at last obtained, in fuli assembly, the coneur-^ 
rence of the soldiery. Accordingly, when they had 
voted a return and an indemnity to Alcibiades, Thra* 
sybulus repaired immediately to Tissaphernes, and 
brought Alcibiades back with him to Samos; eon* 
vinced their last resource depended on his being able 
to alienate Tissaphernes frora the Peloponnesians. 
Hereon, an assembly being called, Alcibiades at larg^ 
expatiated on and depiored the malignity of his fate, 
in haring been exiled from his country: and then, 
haying amply run over every topie relating to the pre* 
sent posturę of affairs, he raised their expectationś 
bigh in regard to the futurę. He magnified, with a 
mighty paradę of words, his own interest in Tissa<*> 
phemes; from the view, not only to intiroidate the 
patrons of the oligarchical goyernment at Athens, and 
put a ątop to their cabals, but also to render himself 
morę respectable to these at Samos, and to raise up 
their confidence in him as high as possible : to giye 
the enemy, farther, as many handles as he was able to 
calumniate Tissaphernes, and to lower all their pre-^ 
sent sanguinary expectation8. These were the schemes 
of Alcibiades, when, with all imaginable ostentation, 
be gaye the strongest assurances to his audience, that 
Tissaphernes had pledged his word to him, that, could 
be once firmly depend on the Athenians, they neyer 
tshould be diatressed for want of supplies whilst he had 
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«ay tbing left ; najr, tiMOg b at last he «boiild be fi»«ed 
to tuTD intp reftdy casb tbe very bed be lay on ; nad 
tbe PiMBDUsian fieet, already come up to Aapendua, be 
wouid joia with tbe Atbenians, but nerer witb tbe 
Peloponnesiaas : tbe only pledge of fi delity be re- 
ąoired from tbe Atbeniaos waa, for Alcibiadea to be 
recalledy and pass bis word for tbeir futurę condoct. 
' Tbe army, deligbted witb tbese and many otber 
sootbing topics, proceeded immediately to associate 
bim witb the rest of tbe commanders, and impUcitly 
irusted every tbing to tbeir management. Not a maa 
was auy longer to be found amongst tbem wbo wo«ld 
bave parted witb bis pr^seat confidence of eertain se* 
curity, and revenge on tbe four bundred, for all tbe 
treasure in the uniTerse. Nay, they were ready tbis 
Fery moment, on tbe strength of what Alcibiades bad 
sald, to slight tbe enemy now at band, and steer di-r 
rectly for tbe Pirseus. But, tbough numbers with 
yebemence recommended the 8tep> be stopped tbeir 
ardor by reraonstrances, that they ought by no means 
to think of steering for the Pirseus, and leave tbeir 
nearer enemies on tbeir backs. But, in relation to tbe 
operations of war, sińce be was elected a generał, be 
said, be would first go and confer witb Tissaphernes, 
and would then proceed to action. Accordin^ly, tbe 
assembly was no sooner dissolved than he immediately 
departed, that he might appear ią all respects to be 
perfectly united with Tissaphernes ; desirous ałso to 
raise himself in his esteem, and give bim a sensible 
proof that he was appointed a generał ; and, by Tirtue 
of tbis, enabled either to do bim seryice or to do 
bim harm. It was the peculiar fortunę of Alcibiades 
to awe tbe Athenians by Tissaphernes, and Tissa- 
phernes by the Atheaians. 
Tbe Peloponnesians at Miletus bad no sooner beai4 
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of tlie recall of Alcibiades tban, as beibre they sus-* 
pected treachery in Tissapbernes, they now loudly 
Tented inyectiTes agaiost bim, Wbat morę inflamed 
tbem was, tbat, eyer since tbe Atbeniaos sbpwed tbem^ 
selyes before Miietus, and tbey had refused to pat ovt 
to sea and engage tbem, Tissapbernes kad slackened 
morę tban erer. hi bis payments ; and tbus, hated by 
tbem for tbat reason sufficiently before, be now be-* 
eame morę odious on account of Alcibiades. Tbe 
soldiery again, as on former occasions, ran togetber in 
parties, and ennmerated their grievances. Nay, some 
of higber rank, persons of real importance, and not 
merely tbe prirate men, were fuli of remonstrances, 
tbat they bad at no time recei^ed tbeir fuli subsist« 
ence ; bis payments bad been always scanty, and eren 
those bad never been regnlar. In sbort, nnless tbey 
were led directly against tbe enemy, or carried to 
some otber station wbere tbey migbt be snre of sub* 
sistence, tbe crews would abandon their yessels. And 
tbe wbole blame of all tbat befell ougbt to be eharged 
on Astyocbus, wbo for private lucre endured patiently 
tbe caprices of Tissapbernes. Employed as they were 
in tbus ennmerating grieyances, a tumult actually 
broke out against Astyocbus: for tbe mariners be<f- 
longing to tbe Syracusan and Thurian yessels, by bow 
much tbey enjoyed tbe greatest liberty of all otbers in 
tbe fleet, by so much tbe morę heightened in confidenoe 
did tbey flock about bim and demand tbeir pay. Oa 
this Astyocbus returned an answer too fuli of spirit, 
threateniog bard tbat Dorian,' wbo seconded and en* 
couraged the demands of bis men, and eyen lifting up 
bis Staff and shaking it at bim. This was no sooner 
pereeiyed by tba military crowd tban, seamen as tbey 

1 HeimocTates. 
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were, with a loud uproar, they rushed at Astyochus to 
knock him down ; but, aware of tbeir design, lie fled 
for refuge to an altar« He escaped indeed without 
any blows, and the fray ended witbont any barin com* 
initted. 

Tbe Milesians also madę tbemseWes masters, by sur'* 
jprise, of a fort erected by Tissapbemes at Miletus, and 
obliged tbe garrison left in it to evacuate the place. 
These tbings pleased the rest of the allies, and not 
least of all tbe Syracusans. Łichas, boweyer, was by 
no means satisfied with these proceedings. He insisted 
tbe Milesians were obliged in duty to be submissiye 
to Tissapbemes ; and tbat all otbers wbo lived in tbe 
dominions of tbe king lay under tbe same obligation^ 
and were bound to pay due regard to bis just autbo* 
rity, till sncb time as the war was bandsomely com^^ 
pleted. Tbis drew on bim tbe resentment of tbe Mi* 
lesians ; and, because of these expression8, and some 
otbers of tbe same naturę, when be afterwards died of 
a natnral disease, tbey would not suffer him to be 
bnried in a spot of ground which tbe Łacedaemonians 
wbo were amongst them bad cbosen for bis interment. 

Whiist affairs were tbos sadly embroiled between 
the soldiery on one side, and Astyochus and Tissa- 
pbemes on the other, Mindarus arrived from Łacedae- 
mon, as successor to Astyochus in tbe chief command 
of the fleet. Accordingly be took the command on bim, 
and Astyochus sailed away for borne. But with him, 
as ambassador, Tissapbemes -sent one of bis own crea* 
tures, by name Ganlites, a Carian, wbo spokebotb lan- 
gnages, to accuse tbe Milesians about tbe seizure of 
the fort, and aiso to make apologies for his conduct. 
He knew tbat the Milesians were already set out with 
an outcry, cbiefly against bira ; and tbat Hermocrates 
was gone with them,well armed with proois tbat Tia- 
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saphernes, in concert with Alcibiades^ baffled all the 
Peloponnesian schemes, and baseiy tampered with both 
the warring parties. But an enmity had always sub-> 
siflted between tbese two abont the payments of sub* 
sistence. And at length, when Hermocrates was ba* 
nished from Syracuse, and other Syracusans came to 
Miletus to take on them the command of the Syracnsan 
Tessels, (namely, Potamis, and Myscon, and Demar- 
chus,) Tissapbernes Ten ted his choler morę bitterly 
than eyer against Hermocrates, oow an exile; and| 
amongst his other accusations of him, affirmed that 
he had demanded a sum of money, which, being re- 
fused him, he had ever sińce declared hiroself his 
enemy. Astyochus, therefore, and the Milesians, and 
Hermocrates^ had now sailed for Łacedfemon. 

By this tiroe also Alcibiades had repassed from Tis* 
saphernes to Samos :• and from Delos the deputation 
0ent from the four hundred on the late rerolution, to 
soothe and gain the conourrenee of those at Samos, 
arrired also while Alcibiades was there. On which, an 
asaembly being called, they endeavored to open the 
cause. The soldiers at first refused to hear them, and 
roared aloud for the murder of those who had over- 
turned the popular goyemment. At length, with 
great difficnlty, being ąnieted, • they gare them a 
hearing. 

The depnties remonstrated that not for the ruin of 
Athens was this new change introduced, but purely for 
its preservation, in nowise to betray it into the hands 
of the enemy ; because that might haye been done ef- 
fectually on the late approach of its enemy to the 
walls, sińce they were in power. £yery siogle person 
amongst the fiye thousand was intended to haye a regu- 
liar share in the administration. Their friends and re<r 
lations were not treated in an insolent manner^ as Chis^ 
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tetM hhA malicionsly suggested to tben ; nay, were not 
iii thft least molested, bitt ereiy where remained ia the 
undisturbed possesfiion of tbeir property. 
- though OB tbese topics tbey amply enlarged, yet 
tbey wero beard with no manner of complaisance, but 
witb manifest indignation. Different methods of pro** 
ceeding were recommended by different persona ; bat 
tke majority declared for tailing away at once for tbe 
PineuB. On tbis occasion Alcibiades first sbowed bim-» 
aelf a tme patriot ; nay, as mncb a patriot as e^er Atbe* 
niań bad been : for, wben tbe Atbenians at Samoa were 
bnrried furiously along to inrade tbeir ownselres, tbe 
plain consequence of wbicb was gińng np at once lonia 
and Hellespont to tbeir pnblic foea, be molUfied tbeir 
fury ; and, at a crisis wben no otber man linng conld 
bave been able to restrain tbe multitude, be persuaded 
tbem to desist from tbis strange invasion ; and, by re- 
primanding tbose wbose private resentments burst oat 
most yiolentły against tbe*deputies, pre^ented mis- 
cbief. At lengtb, be bimself dismissed tbem, witb tbe 
following answer : * Tbat tbe administration in tbe 
bands of ^re tbonsand be bad no intention to oppose : 
bat be ordered tbem to give an imniediate discbarge to 
tbe four bnndred, and to restore tbe council of ńre 
bnndred to tbeir prior state. If farther, from a princi- 
ple of frugality, tbey bad madę retrenchments, in order 
tbat tbose wbo served in the armies of tbe state migbt 
be better subsisted, be praised tbem altogetber. He 
tben recommended to tbem a steady reaistanee, and by 
no means in any shape to give way to the enemy : for 
conld the state once be secured from its pnblic foea, a 
reconciliation amongst its members migbt easily be 
boped for ; but, sbonld eitber party be once de6troyed» 
either tbis at Samos, or tbeirs at Atbens, nonę wonld 
•oon be left to be reconciled at all/ 
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' There • were fnreeent at this ttudimice ambassadors 
lirom ^0 Arffiyes, who broiłg^t assnrances of aid to 
the {>eople of Athens at Samos. Alcibiades commendćd 
them for their zeal ; add then e^borting* tbem to bold 
themdelyeB in readinees to come on a summons sent, 
he ciyilly dismissed tbem. These Argiyes came to 
Samos ia company with tbe Patalians, who bad been 
lalely tarned oyer by tbe fonir bnndred into a yessel of 
WKTy to cruise round Euboea, and to carry to Łacedsemori 
tbe ambassadors, Łespodias, Aristopbon, and Melesius, 
seat tbither from tbe fonr bnndred. Bnt, wben ad-> 
yanced to tbe beigbt of Argos, tbey put tbe ambassa* 
dors under arrest, as cbief agents in pulling down tbe 
deroocracy, and delivered tbem np to tbe -Argiyes. 
Tbey bad no bnsiness now at Atbens, and so came from 
Argos to Samos, conyoying tbe Argiye ambassadors in 
tbe trireme wbicb tbey bad seized. 

The same snmmer Tissapbemes, abont tbat jancture 
of time in wbicb tbe Peloponnesians were most fn* 
riona against bim for tbe other reasons, and tbe recall 
ef Alcibiades, as baying now pnlled oft tbe mask and 
declared for tbe Atbenians, desirons, as in tmtb it ap* 
peared, to efface tbe bad impressions tbey bad enter* 
tained of bim^ got ready to go to Aspendus to tbe 
Pbeanician fleet, and preyailed with Licbas to bear bim 
eompany. In regard to tbe Peloponnesians, be de^ 
^lared tbat be snbstitnted bis own lientenant, Tamas, 
to pay tbem their subsistence wbilst be himself sbonld 
be absent. Yarions acconnts are yented abont this 
atep ; nor can it certainly be known with what yiew be 
repaired to Aspendns, or why, wbeii there, be did not 
bring np tbe fleet. Tbat a Phoenician fleet, consisting 
ef one bnndred and forty-seyen sail was now come np 
io Aspendns, is allowed on all sides ; bnt why tbey 
^Kd not come forward is yarionaly conjectored* Somm 
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think he went out of sight loerely to carry on bis old 
tcheme of wearing away the Peloponnesians, ; and, in 
C0D8equence of this, Tamaa paid in their subsistenoe 
^hicb he was ordered to pay, not better, but eyen worse 
tbaa Tissaphernes. Others say it was that, sińce he 
had brought the Phcenicians to Aspendus, he might 
saye large sums by dismissing them there, as he neyer 
bad sincerely designed. to make use of their seryice. 
Others, again, attribate it to a desire to quiet the da- 
ipiors agaiost him at ŁacedsBmoD, and to get himself 
represented there as one abounding in good faith, and 
i?ho was actually gooe to brlng up a fleet fairly and 
honestly fitted out for seryice. 

Bnt, in my opinion, the true solation of the mystery 
is this : he would not bring them up, merely to wear 
put and to balance the strength of the Grecians, tbat, 
during his absence and this studied prolongation, the 
latter might be running into ruin; and, farther, for 
the sake of balancing, to join witb neither party, for 
fear of making them too strong ; for, had he once de* 
termined to join heartily in the war, the conseąuence 
was certain beyond a doubt. Had he brought them up 
to join the Łacedaemonians, he mnst in all probability 
have giyen them the yictory, sińce already their nayal 
#trength was rather equal than inferior to that of their 
opponents. But, that their ruin alone was designed 
by him is plain from the e^cnse he madę for not 
bringing up that fleet : he pretended they were fewer 
in number than the king had ordered to be assembled : 
yet if this were so, be might haye ingratiated himself 
morę abundantly with the king, if he madę a gpreat 
saying of money for his master, and with less expense 
had accomplished his seryice. To Aspendus, how- 
eyer, whateyer was his yiew^ Tissaphemes repaired, and 
joined the Pho^nicians ; nay, farther^ at his own deaire^ 
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the Pelbponnćsiaiis sent Pbilippus, a noble Łaceds^ 
monian, with two triremes, to take charge of this 
fleet. 

Alcibiades had no sooner receired intelligence tbat 
Tissapbernes was at Aspendus, than, taking with bim 
tbirteen sail, be bastened thither after bim, promi3iDg 
to tbóse at Samos an assured and irapórtant piece of 
seryice ; for, be would eitbet bring tbe Phoeniciain 
fleet to tbe Atbenians, or at least prerent tbeir junetion 
witb tbe Peloponnesians. It is probable tbat, from a 
long acąuaintance, be \tas priyy to the wbole intention 
of Tissapbernes never to bring up this fleet ; and his 
project was now, to render Tissapbernes still morę 
odious to tbe Peloponnesians, for the regard be sbowed 
to bimself and tbe Atbenians, that so be might at last 
be necessitated to strike in witb the latter. He stood 
away therefore directly by Pbaselis and Caunus, and 
beld on bis conrse upwards. 

Tbe deputation sent from tbe four bundred being 
returned from Samos to Athens, reported the answer 
of Alcibiades : bow ' be encouraged them to bold ont,* 
and give way in no shape to tbe enemy ; and that bis 
confidence was great be sbould be able tborongbly to 
reconcile them witb tbe army, and give them victory 
óver the Peloponnesians.' By this report tbey very 
much revived the spirits of many of those wbo had a 
cbare in tbe oligarchy, and yet would gladly extricate 
tbemselyes from the business on assurances of indem- 
ńity. Tbey had already begun to bold separate cabals, 
and show cpen discontent at the train of affairs. Tbey 
were beaded by some of principal authority, eyen in 
tbe present oligarchy, and who flUed tbe great offices 
of state ; namely, Theramenes,^ the son of Agnon, and 

1 Theramenes was yery ezpert at turning aboat and sbifting' 
THUC. VOL. III. Q 
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Aristoeratea, ^e aon of SioeUiM ; a«d otliert who wev9 
most deeply coneeroed in the Utte tnuiBactiona ; and 
from a dread, as they gave out, of the army at Samos, 
aad Alcibiades, had oooeurred in sending an embassy 
lo Łacedasmon^ lest by onseasonable dissents irom the 
majority they mi§^ht hare done mischief to the pnblic. 
Not that they hastened themseWes eren now to put an 
end to the oligarchical goTerament, but to enforce ih» 
aecessity of making use of the five thonsand not merely 
in name bnt in act, and to render the polity morę eąnal. 
This was, it most be owned, the political scheme which 
they ali pretended : but, throngh pri^ate ambition the 
majority had giren in to that course, by which an oli- 
garehy, founded on the mins of a democracy is ripe 
lor snbrersioa : for it was the daily claim of each single 
person concerned, not to be equal with the rest, but to 
be pre-eminently the first; whereas, when out of a 
democracy a preference is awarded, the distłoction is 
the morę easily brooked, as if it were the real conse- 
qiience of superior worth. • But what of a certainty 
elerated them most was the great influence of Alcibi- 
ades at Samos, and their own coasciousness that thia 
business of an oligarchy carried with it no prospect of 

his party. He got by it the niokname of Cothonius, or the 
Biiskio : because the tragedians' buskin was madę large 
enongh for any foot to go into it. He was bowoTer a man of 
great abilities, aad genenlly regarded as a loyer of hia country. 
His tums were dezterous, well-timed, and madę with a view 
to public good. Caesar, when making Cicero a compłiment, 
likened him to Tberamenea. He was deeply conoerned in alt 
the sttbseąaent revolutioas at Athens. He put the finishing 
band to the peace with the Lacedcmonians after the takiog of 
Athens by Lysander, when they demolished their long waBs, 
opened their harbors, and gare np their shipping. He waa 
afterwards nominally one of the thirty tyrants : for he socn 
began to oppose them ; first with moderation, then with rehe^ 
mence; which ezasperated them so that they put him to 
death. 
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firm or lasting eontinnaiiee. A contentiofi tbef^ibre 
ensued waumg tham, which of them sbould show the 
g^reatest zeai for the people. 

Bat soch of the four husdred as madę the greatest 
<^posłtion to this new scheme, and were leaden of 
their party ; namely, Phrynichns, who formerly, dur* 
iDg his employment as generał at Samos, had embroiłed 
himself with Alcibiades ; and Aristarchus, one of the 
most Yiolent and also most inveterate opponents of the 
people ; and Pisander, and Antipho, and others of the 
greatest iniliience amongst them: who formerly, on 
establishing themselves first in the goremment, and 
ev«r sińce the army at Samos had dissented from them 
in favor of the democracy^, had bestirred themseWes in 
sending embassies to Łacedsmony in morę firmly esta- 
blishing the oligarchy, and erecting a new fortification 
on the spot, which i^ called Eetioneia : — ^these, I say, 
exerted themselves with much greater ardor than ever 
sińce the return of the deputies from Samos, as they 
plainly saw the incłinations of numbers ; and some of 
their own body, on whose perseverance they had highly 
depended, were intirely changed* They even caused 
Antipho, and Phrynicbus, and ten others, to set out 
with all expedłtion ; so apprehensire were they of 
freah opposition, both in Athens itself and from Sa* 
nos ; and charged tbem with instructions to strike up 
an accommodation with the Łacedsemonians on any 
tolerable terms tbey could possibly procure : they aleo 
carried on with redoubled diligence the new works at 
Eetioneifa. These works were intended, as was giren 
out by Theraraenes and his party, not so much to keep 
out of . the Piraeus those from SanMMi, should they en-* 
dearor to attempt it, as to enable themselves, at their 
own discretion, to reGeive botii the ships and land 
lorces of the enemy; for Eetioneia ii the mołe of the 
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Pirseus, and the entrancerato it opens at the end of 
this mole. The Qew work was therefore joined in siich 
a manner to that which guarded it before, on the side 
of the land, that a smali party posted behiud could 
command the entrance : for the estremities of it were 
continued down to the fort in the yery month of the 
barbor, which was narrow ; and both the old wali, 
which was built on the land side, and this new fortifi- 
cation within, reached down to the sea. They also 
enlarged and secured the great portico, which adjoined 
to the new work erected in the Pireus, and kept it in- 
tirely in their own custody. Herę they obliged all the 
citizens to lodge what corn they already had, and all 
that should hereafter be imported ; and here only t.o 
expo8e it to sale and to yend it. 

These proceedin^s had for a long time drawn sharp 
insinuations from Theramenes ; and, when the embassy 
returned from Lacedaemon without brin^ng to any 
manner of issue a generał accommodation for the whole 
State, he ayerred, that * by this new work the safety 
of the city was yisibly endangered :' for from Pelo-- 
ponnesus, at this instant of time, at the request of the 
Euboeans, no less than forty -two sail of ships were oa 
the coast of Łaconia ; some of which were Italian, from* 
Tarentum and from Locri, and some Sicilian ; and all 
were now bound for Euboea. At the head of this 
eqttipment was Hegesandridas, a Spartan, the son of 
Hegesander. Theramenes maintained, that ' it was 
set out less for Euboea than for those who were now 
fortifying at Eetioneia ; aud, unless we stand on our 
guard, they will surprise and complete the ruin of 
Athens/ There was really something in the conduct 
of the męn he accused to countenance this charge ; nor 
was it merely the outcry of slander. Those who now 
composed the oligarchy were principally desirouś to 
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presenre in their handś i]ie whóle appanage of the re- 
.public : if tbis were impracticable, to secure the ship- 
^ping and walls, and subsist witb independence : but, 
should they be unable to compass tbis, ratber tbau fali 
the first rictims to the democracy re-establisbed, to let 
intbe enemy; and, resigning tbeir shipping and fortifi- 
.cations, to make any terms .whateyer for the 8tate,.pro«, 
.vided they could obtain security for their own persona. 
iThey accelerated therefore tbis new work ; which was 
SD contrived as to baye posterns, and sally-ports, and 
•passages sufficient to let in the enemy ; and they pro- 
-ceeded witb all imaginable dispatcb, in order to out- 
strip prerention. 

i Hitherto indeed tbis charge against them bad only 
been wbispered witb an air of secrecy amongst a few : 
but when Pbrynichus, on his return from the embassy 
.to Łaceda;mon, was treacherously.stabbed by one of 
Jhe patrole in the forum, at the hour of public resort, 
being got but a few steps from the house where the 
-council was sitting, and dropped down dead on the 
-spot; when, farther, the assassin madę his escape; 
>and a stranger from Argos, who assisted at the fact, 
•being apprehended and tortured by the four hundred, 
discoYered not the name of any one person who set 
"tbem on, nor madę any farther confession. than that 
* be knew large numbers met at the house of the officer 
who commanded the patrole, and at other places ;'-^- 
then, at length, as nothing could be madę of tbis affair, 
/Theramenes and Aristocrates, and as many either of 
the four hundred or of others as were.combined with 
them, proceeded to act in a morę open and resolute 
nianner : for by tbis time the fleet bad come round 
from Łaconia ; and, riding before Epidaurus, bad madę 
■ravages on JBgina. Theramenes therefore ayerred it 
improbable that, * were they intended for Eubosa, they 
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•woułd ever haye pui into JBgiaa, and then go again 
and lie at Epidaumt^ naleas they liad beeo sent out at 
tiie exprefl0 iaritation of thoae whom he bad alwajs 
aceused of traitorons d^tigos ; and it was inponible 
to be pa«fiye any longer under sncfa practices/ In 
fine» after maay speecbet aaade to excite a tumulty and 
many siupkions disseminated abroad, tbey fell to worl: 
Ja earnest : for tbe beaTy-anned poited in the Pinens 
to carry on tbe new worka of Eetionela, amongst wbom 
Aiistocratea bimself was employed at tbe bead of bis 
4)wn band, łaid tmder an arrest Alexicles, wbo ooni" 
manded tbere for tbe pligarcby, and was a most rebe- 
Hient adyersary to the opposite party ; and, earrying 
bim into a bouse, pnt bim under confinement. To tbis 
aetion tbey were also emboldened by tbe concnrrence 
of otbers, as well as by Hermon, wbo commanded tbe 
imtrole assigned for Munycbia ; and, wbat was of most 
importance, it was openly countenanced by tbe wbole 
body of tbe beayy-armed. Tbe news of it was inune- 
diately carried to the four bundred, wbo were tbis mo«- 
nient assembled togetber in conncil ; and all, excepting 
tliose dissatisfied witb tbeir measures, were ready lo 
^un to arais, and yented terrible tbreats against Tbera- 
OBienes and bis associates. 

But be, apologisuag for bimself, declared bia readi- 
ness to take np arms along witb tbem, and attend them 
to tbe rescne of Alexieles ; and, taking witb bim one 
of tbe generals wbo was in bis secret, be burried down 
to tbe Pireons. Aristardina also ran down tó aaaist ; 
aa did, lartber, tbe young men belonging to Ihe cayalry 
«f the State. 

Great, in tmth, was tbe tumulty and fnll of borror; 
for tbose wbo were leffc in 1^ upper city imagined thaft 
tfie Pirtsns was already seized ; and tbey in tbe Pinens 
f acb moment f speoted an ai^nll from tboee in th« 
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dty. Not without diffiealty could the men of yewn 
«iid experieDce stop sneh as were wildly running up 
miid down tbe streets, and nishing to arms. And Thu- 
cydldes, tke Pharsalian, pnblic host of the state, who 
łiappeaed then to be at Athens, tbrew himself with 
lively zeal in the way of all who were ilocking down ; 
coBJming them earnestly not to fiaish the min of their 
country, when the enemy lay so near to strike the 
blow. But thus, at length, their fary abated, and the 
«£fusion of one another^s Uood was prerented. 

Aa for Theramenes, he was no sooner got down to 
ihe Piraeus, than assnniing authority (for he himself 
was at this time a generał), he pretended to ratę the 
heayy-armed for this piece of mutiny, at least so far 
aa merę making a noise could do it ; whilst Aristarchus 
and all the opposite faction were angry with them in 
«arnest : but the bulk of the heavy-armed drew togę- 
ther in a body, and betrąyed no sign of rcgret for what 
they had done. Nay, they demanded aloud from The- 
ramenes, * if, in his judgment, these new works were 
raised with a good design, or would not better be de*- 
łnolished V His reply was this : that, ' if they thougfat 
it expedient to demoUsh them, his opinion should eon* 
car with theirs.' Hereou, at a signal given, the heayy- 
armed, and many othars who belonged to the Piraeus, 
rushed on in a ttioment, and polled down all the new 
fortification. 

The watchword now published to the multitnde was 
this i"^* Whosoeyer would have the administration 
iodged in the ńre thousand instead of the four han*- 
dred, let him join in the work :' for even still they 
judged it politic to veil their design under the name of 
tbe fire thouaand, and not to say downright, * wboso^* 
etier would hare the democracy restored^ ' lest possibly 
ib9 ^rmer Wi9ht hart been actually in force, and a 
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person speaking to anyone of tbem migbt spoil all by 
8ome inadyertent expres8ioDS : and, on the same ac- 
<^ount, the four hundred would neither have the five 
thousand declared^ nor yet hąye it known that tbey 
Jiad neyer been appointed. . To admit so large a nuni;- 
ber into a share of the goyernment, they judged. wasia 
fact a merę democracy ; but that leaying the.matter in 
suspensę would strike a dread of his neighbor into 
every Athenian. 

The next moming the four hundred, though highly 
disordered in their politics, assembled howeyerin coun- 
cii. But those in the Pirseus, after enlarging.Alesi- 
eles, whom they had put under confinement, and com-^ 
pleting the demolition of the new works, marched to 
the theatre of Bacchus in Munychia, and there, all 
armed as they were, held a formal assembly ; ańd then, 
in pursuance of what had been resolyed, marched- di- 
xectly into the upper city, and posted themselyes in 
the Anaceum. Herę they were. accosted by a select 
committee ' sent from the four hundred, who man to 
man reasoned calmly with them ;• and, perceiying any 
to be tractable, plied them with persuasions to pro« 
ceed in a gentle manner, and to restrain the fury- of 
their associates ; giying them assurances, that ' the 
fiye thousand would be declared ; and from them, by 
regular succession,.at the pleasure of the fiye thousand, 
the four hundred should be appointed ;' conjuringtbem, 
in the mean time, ' not tó forward, through impatience, 
the destruction of the state, nor giye it up for a prey 
to the public enemy/ . The whole multitude of the 
beayy-armed, attentiye to these arguments, on which 
many expatiated at large and pressed home on num- 
bers, became morę tractable than they were atfirst^ 
and were most terribly alarmed at the mention of the 
totaLdestruction .of their polity.- It w.a8«at last.con^ 
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tslnded that, on a set day, ań assembly should be beld 
in the tempie of Bącchus, to d«vise an accommoda- 
tion. 

' But wben tbis assembly, to be beld in tbe tempie of 
Bacchus, came on, and all parties were only not com- 
pletely met, news came that ' the two-and-forty sail 
and Hegesandridas were coasting along from Megara 
towards Salamis/ Not one of the heayy-armed this 
•moment but pronounced it true, what before was giren 
ont by Theramenes and his friends, that * to the new 
fortifications these ships are now bound ;' and it was 
judged that in the nick of time they had been levelkd 
with the ground : bnt Hegesandridas, as perhaps had 
beforehand been coneerted, only hoyered about at Epi- 
daurus or the adjacent coast. It is howeyer probable 
'that, on acconnt of the present sedition among the 
Athenians, he lay for a time in this station, in hope to 
seize some fair opportunity to strike a blow« ' 

r Be this as it will, the Athenians no sooner heard the 
news than, to a man, they flocked down amain to tbe 
.Piraeus ; less alarraed at their own domestic war than 
«t an inyasion from a public enemy, no longer remote, 
•but at their yery ports. Somę of them threw them- 
selyes on board what shipping were ready ; • others 
lannched sucb as were aground ; and others posted 
themseWes on the walls and at the mouth of the har- 
bor. 

But the Peloponnesian fleet, having sailed by and 
donbled the cape of Sunium, came to anchor between 
Tfaoricus and Prasise, and proceeded afterwards to 
Oropus. Hereon the Athenians, in all imaginable 
hurry, manning out their ships with what hands conld 
Jbe got on this sudden emergei^py, as in a city.dis- 
tracted with sedition, and yet eager to staye off the 
greatest danges that had eyer threatened it, (for, as 
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Attica WB8 oceupied by ihe enemy, Euboea was now 
their all,) caused Thymocharis, a commander, to staad 
away with their fleet to Eretria. On their arrival 
there, and tbeir janction with finch as were already ia 
EnbcBa, they amonnted to Bix-and-thirty sail, and were 
immediately foroed to engage ; for Hegesandridas, 
after the hoar of repast, came out in linę of battle 
from Oropus. 

The dłstance of Oropiu isom the city of the Ere* 
trians, across the sea, is about BiiLty stadia :' and there- 
fore, on his approaeh, the Athenians ordered their 
men on board, imagining the soldiers to be ready at 
band to obey their orders; whereas they happened 
not yet to be retumed firom the Biarket, whither tiiey 
bad gone to buy proyisions : for, through the manage* 
menC of the Eretrians, nothing could be got by way of 
aale, except in snch houses as lay in the most remote 
ąnarters of tiie city ; with an intent that the enemy 
might attack the Athenians before they were all em- 
barkedy and obłige them in a hurrying and disorderiy 
manner to begin the fight. Nay, a signal had eyen 
been held ont to the enemy from Eretria towards Oro- 
pus, at what time they ought to come forward to the 
attack. 

On so short a notice, the Athenians, haying formed 
their linę as well as they were able, and engaging the 
enemy before the harbor of Eretria, madę however a 
gallant resistance for a time. At length, being com- 
pelled to sheer oiT, they were pursned to land i and aa 
nany of them as ran for safety to the city of the 
Eretrians suffered the most cruel treatment, in being 
murdered by the hands of men whom they suppoaed 
their friends. Such^ indeed, aa conld reacb tiie foit 

^ Aboak six '£n|^isfa nul)M» 
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of Eretria, włiich was ganifoned by Atkenianir, were 
safe ; as also tke ressels which conld make Ghalcis« 

But the Peloponnesians, after makiog prizes of two- 
and-twenty Athenian yewels, and eitk^r butchering or 
making prisoners all on board them, erected a trophy ; 
and, no long time after, tbey cansed all £aboea to re- 
▼ołt, eKcepting Orens, which an Athenian ganiaon 
seenred, and then settled the state of that island at 
their own discretion. 

When adriee of what waa done at Eaboea reacbed 
Athens, the greatest consternation ensued of all that 
had to this day been known. Not eren the dreadM 
blow receired in Sicily, though great concern, in troth, 
it gave them, nor any other public disaster, cansed «6 
terrible an alarm amongst them ; for, at a time when 
tbeir army at Samos was in open reyolt; when they 
had no longer either shipping in storę or roariners to 
go on board ; when tbey were distracted wtth iatestine 
sedition, and ready each moment to tear one another 
to pieces ; and on the neck of all these this great cala* 
mity supervened, in which they lost their fleet, and, 
what was of morę conseąuence, Enbosa, which had 
better snpplied their necessities than Attica itself, had 
they not ample reason now to fali into ntter dejee- 
tion ? Bat what alarmed them most was the proximity 
of rnin, in case the enemy, ilnshed with their late snc- 
cess, shonld stand immediately into the Pirceus, now 
utterly destitute of ships. Not a moment passed bot 
they imagined they were only not in the yery harbor ; 
which, in tmth, had they been a little morę daring, 
they might easily haye been. Nay, had they madę 
this step and blocked up the city, they must infallibly 
hare increased the seditions within it ; must haye ne- 
cessitated the fieet to come oyer from lonia, though 
arerse to the oligarchy, in order to preyent the mm 
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pf tfaeir own relatións and the tofol destrtictioii of 
their country ; and» in the mean time, Hjellespont, 
loaia, the isles evea up to Euboea ; ia a word, the 
whole empire of Athens, must haye heen their own. 
;Yet, not, in this instance only, but many others, the 
Łacedaemonians showed themselres most commodious 
enemies for the Athenians to encounter : for, as no- 
.tfaing dififered morę than tfaeir respectire tempera, the 
one being active, the other slow.; enterprising these, 
but timorous those, especially in nayal . competitions, 
they gare them many adyantages. The trutk of this 
jthe Syracuśans most plainly showed, who yery nearly 
resembled the Athenians in disposition, and so warred 
9gain8t them with the highest spirit and success. . 
i Terrified, howeyer, at these tidings, the Athenians 
madę a shift to man out twenty vessels, and conrened 
an assembly of the people, on the first report of tbeir 
loss, in the place which is called the Pnyx, and where 
generąlly that assembly was held. In this they put 
an end to the administration of the four hundred, and 
decreed the. supremę power to be yested in the fiye 
thousand, which number to consist of all such citizens 
as were inrolled for the heayy armor ; and that no one 
\should receiye a salary for. any public magistracy; 
whoeyer offended in this point they declared a traitor. 
.Other freąuent assemblies . were afterwards beld, in 
which they appointed nomothetae,^ and fiUed up the 
other poste in the goyernment. And now at least, 

• 

1 The generał course of appointing nomothets was by lot. 
Their number in the whole was a thousand and one. Their 
business was not, as the ntime seems to imply, to make new 
laws, sińce that belonged to the supremę power lodged in 
the people; but to inspect such as were already madę, to 
reconsider such as were tbought to be, or were complained of 
as gri&vou8, and regularly repOrt such as ought to be conti- 
nued, or ought to be repealed. . . . 
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thóugb for the first time, iu my opinión, tłie Athenians 
seem to have modelled' their gorernment aright. A 
moderation, finely tempered between the few and the 
many, Was now enforced : and, from the Iow situation 
into which their affairs were now plunged, this enabled 
Athens to re-erect her h^ad. 

They decreed, farther, the recall of Alcibiades 
and his adherents ; and, despatching a deputation to- 
him and the army at Samos, exhorted them to exert 
their utmost efforts for the public seryice. 

In the first moments of this new rerolution, Pi- 
sander and Alexicles, with their partisans, and in ge- 
nerał all thegreat sticklers for the oligarchy, withdrew 
prirately to Decelea. But Aristarchus, who was one 
of the generals of the state, took a different route 
from all the rest ; and, carrying off a party of archers, 
though rank barbarians, went off towards Oenoc : 
Oenoe was a fortress of the Athenians on the fron- 
tiers of Boeotia. Hut the Corinthians, on a proyocat^on 
peculiar to tbemseWes, haying procured the concur- 
rence ofthe Boeotians, held it now blocked up, because 
a party of their countrymen, drawing off from Decelea, 
had been put to the sword by a sally of the garrison 
from Oenoe. Aristarchus, therefore, haying in a con- 
ference settled roatters with the besiegers, deceiyed 
the garrison in Oenoe, by assuring them, that, as their* 
countrymen in Athens had madę up all their quarrel8 
with the Lacedaemonians, they also were bound to de- 
Ityer up this place to the Boeotians; and that this was 
ąn expre8s proyision of the treaty. Giying credit 
therefore to him as in public command, and ignorant- 
of all the Jatę tranśactions because closely blocked up, 
they agreed with the enemy and eyacuated the fortress. - 
In this manner the Boeotians regained possession of 
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alkUidoiied Oenoe : and tkns tbe oligarchy and sedi- 
tion were inppreated at Aibeas. . 

Bat, about the saoie space of time ia tfae carrent 
saminery io regard to the Pelc^onnesians at Miletas ; 
when nonę of those who were substitnted by Tissa- 
phernes during his absence at AspendiiSy madę regular 
paymentfl ; and nothing could be seen either of Tis- 
saphemei or the Phoenician fleet ; and Philippns, who 
accompanied him, sent adTiee to Mindarna, tbe admi- 
ral-in-chief ; and Hippocrates, farther, a citisen in 
Sparta, who was then at Phaselis, ad^ised bim also, 
that this fleet would nerer join bim, and in all respects 
they were shamefully abnsed by Tissaphernes ; as 
Phamabazus had madę them an inyitation, anddeclared 
himself ready, if aided by the confederate fleet, to en- 
gage as strongly asTissapbemes for the rerolt of what 
dties yet remained in snbjection to the Athenians ; 
Mindanis, hoping to find morę pnnctuality in the lat- 
ter,« with notable condnct, and by a sadden sig^al to 
the fleet, that his motions might not be discorered at 
Samos, weighed from Miletus with seveaty-three sail, 
and bent his conrse to the HelUspont. But, earlier 
this summer, sixteen ships had steered their course 
thither, and raraged part of the Chersonesoa. Min- 
dams met with tempestuons weather in his paasage, 
which fbrced him to pnt into Icarus ; and, after stay*^ 
ing there fLye or six days for want of weather to keep 
the sea, be arriyed at Chios. 

Thrasyllns, so soon as informed of the departare 
from Miletus, stood after him with fiye-and-fifty sail, 
naking the best of his way lest the other shonld enter 
the Hellespont before he reached him« Bnt, gaining 
intelligeaee that he was pnt into Chios, and condnding 
be designed to renain tfaere^ he fixed his acosta at 
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Łesbos and the opposite continent ; that, if ihe Pelo" 
ponnesian fleet put out, their motions might be de- 
flcried. He himself repairiDg to Methymne, ordered 
ąaantities of meal and other necessaries to be pre- 
parcd, tbat in case be should be forced to stay in tbese 
parts, be migbt make freąuent cruises from Łesbos 
against Chios. 

But, as Eressns in Łesbos bad reTolted, bis design 
was farther to attempt its reduction, in case it were 
feasible : for some of tbe Metbyoinean exiles, and tbose 
not tbe most inconsiderable of tbę number, baWng 
brongbt orer from Cymę about fifty heaYy-armed wbo 
were most firmly attacbed to tbeir cause, and bired 
others from tbe continent, wbicb increased tbeir num* 
ber to ąbout tbree bundred ; Anaxarcbus, tbe Tbeban, 
in respect of consanguinity, being cbosen tbeir leader, 
assaulted first Methymne, and being repulsed in tbe 
attempt by the Athenian garrison wbięb came up from 
Mitylene, and tben driven quite off by a battle fougbt 
m the field, they retired across tbe mountain, and 
madę Eressus rerolt. Tbrasyllus, tberefore, steering 
witfa bis fleet against Eressus, projected aa assanlt. 
But Tbrasybulns, with five ships from Samos, arrived 
there before bim, on information recei^ed of the re* 
passag^ of tbe exiles; yet coming too late before 
Eressus to preyent a reyolt, be lay at ancbor before 
it. Two otber ships, also, bound bomeward from tbe 
Hellespont, came in, and tbe Methymnean. Ali tbe 
ships in tbe fleet amounted now to sixty-seven, from 
wbicb they draugbted an army for tbe q[)erations of 
land, as fully bent, if possible, to take Eressus by 
a bold assanlt, witb engines and aU tbe arts of attack. 

In tbe mean time, Mindarus and tbe Peloponnesian 
fleet at Chios, after two wbole days' employment in tak- 
ing in proyisions^ and receiring from tbe Cbians erery 
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man on l>oard three Chian tesseracosts,' on the tbird 
day with urgent dispatch lauBcbed* out from Chios 
into the wide sea, tbat they migHt not be descried by 
tbe fleet before Eressus ; and leaying Łesbos on tbe 
left, stood oyer to tbe continent. Tbere, putting into 
tbe barbor of Cratersei on the coaat of Phoecea, and 
takiog their noon repast, they proceeded along tbe 
coast of Cymę, and supped at Arginusce of the con- 
tinent, over-against Mitylene. From tbenće, at dead 
of night, tbey went forward along the shore ; and, 
being arrived at .Harmatus, which lies facing Me- 
thymne, and baring eaten their dinner tbere, tbey 
passed with the ntmost speed by ectus, and Lariasa, 
and Amaxitus, and other adjacent places, and reacbed 
Rbsetiura of the Heilespont before midnight : * not 
but tbat some ships of the fleet got up no fartber 
tban to Sigs^um and some other adjacent places on 
that coast. 

The Athenians, wbo were lying with eigbteen sail at 
Sestus, y/hen the ligbts were waved by their own 
friends for signals, and tbey beheld numerous fires 
kindled on a sudden on tbe bostile coast, were well as- 
snred that the Peloponnesians were approaching. Tbe 
same night, therefore, nnder favt)r of the dark, and 
with tbe utmost expedition, tbey crept along nnder tbe 
Chersonesus, and reached £lens„ desirous to put ont 
to sea and avoid the enemy ; and, for the sixteen ships 
at Abydos, they stole away unperceiyed of the Aby- 
dians, thougb notice bad been sent them from their 
friends just arriyed, to keep a good look-out, and not 

• ^ This, according to Spanheim, was a moiith'8 pay, sińce' 
be ezplains it by forty-three Chian drachmaa ; but tbe words 
will not bear sucb a construction ; a tesseracost was, it i& 
most probable, a coin peealiar to tbe Chians ; but of wbat 
value is not known, nor is it of any great importance. . 
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snffer them to steal off. Yet moming no sooner ap- 
peared, than findiDg themselyes iń sight of the fleet 
under Mindarns, and that they were actually chased, 
they conld not all get oif. The greater part, indeed, 
ńed safe to the continent and Łemnos ; but four, that 
got last under sail, were oyertaken by the enemy near 
Eleus ; one also, that ran ashore at the tempie of Pro> 
tesilaus, they seized with all her hands ; and two morę, 
the crews of which escaped. One farther, but aban- 
doned, they burnt at Imbrus. 

This done, the ships from Abydos having joined 
them, and the whole fleet being now increased to four- 
score and six sail, they spent the rest of the day in in- 
Testing Eleus: but, as it would not surrender, they 
drew oflf to Abydos. 

The Athenians, who had been deceired by their 
scouts, and neyer imagined that so large a number of 
hostile ships could pass along undescried, were yery 
cooly carrying on their siege ; but yet were no sooner 
informed of the enemy's motions, than, instantly 
quitting Eressus, they advanced with the utmost expe- 
dition to secure the Hellespont. They also picked up 
two ships of the Peloponnesians ; which running out 
too boldly to sea in the late pursuit, fell in amongst 
them ; and, coming up only one day after them, they 
anchored at Eleus, and reassembled from Imbrus the 
ships which had fled thither. Fiye whole days they 
spent here in getting eyery thing in readiness for a ge- 
nerał engagement: and after this respite they came 
to an action in the following manner. 

The Athenians, ranged in linę of battle a-head, stood 
along shore towards Sestus. The Peloponnesians, 
aware of their design, stood out to sea from Abydos, 
to be ready to receiye them : and, as both sides were 
determined to engage, they unfolded their lines to a 

THUC. VOL. III. R 
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greater length ; the Athenians, along the Chersonesiui, 
reaching from Idacus to Arrhianscy in all 8ixty-eight 
Aail ; and the Peloponnesiaius, orer-against them, from 
Abydos to Dardanus, beiog eighty-six. The linę of 
the Peloponnesians was thus formed : the Syracusans 
had the right ; and on the left was ranged Mindarus, 
and the ships most remarkable for being good śailers. 
Amongst the Athenians, Thrasyllus had the left, and 
Thrasybulus the right: the rest of the commanders 
were regularly posted according to their rank. The 
Peloponnesians, showing most ęagerness to beg^n the 
engagement, endeayored with their left to overreach 
the right of the Athenians, in order to exclude them, 
if possible,^ from stretching out into the maiu sea, and 
by keeping them cramped up, to force their centrę 
against the shore, which was not far distaut. The 
Athenians, aware of the enemy's design to sbut them 
up, plying up a-head, forced themselres an opening, 
and in yeloeity beat them all to nothing. 

By these motioos, the left of their linę became ex- 
tended beyond the cape called Cyuos-sema. The con- 
8equence of which was exposing their centrę, composed 
only of the weakest ships, and those ranged at too 
great a distance from one another ; especially as in 
number of Yessels they were quite inferior, and as the 
coast round the Cynos-sema was sharp, and in an acute 
angle ran out into the water, so that part of the linę 
on one side was out of sight of the other. The Pelo- 
ponnesians, therefore, charging the centrę, droTe at 
once the ships of the Athenians on the beach ; and, 
being so far manifestly victors, leaped boldly on shore 
to pursue them. But neither those under Thrasybulus 
could assist the centrę from the right, because of the 
multitude of ships that stood in to awe them; nor 

'Id tłiose under Thrasyllus do it from the left, be- 
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causó the interposition of cape Cysos-sema bid from 
him tbe view of what had passed ; and at the same time 
the Syracusans and others, who, equal in strength, lay 
hard on him, prevented his moving. At length, the 
Peloponnesiaus, presuming the yictory their own, broke 
their order to give different chase to single sfaips, and 
in too heedless a manner tbrew confasion on a part of 
their own line. And now those under Thrasybnlus, 
finding the sąuadron opposed to then began to slacken, 
stopped all farther extension of their line a-head ; and, 
tacking on them, resolutely engaged, and put them to 
flight. Charging next the dispersed ships of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, wbich composed the squadron that pre- 
sumed itself tictorious, they madę havoc ; and, by 
striking them with a panic, routed the greater part 
without resistance. Now also the Syracusans were 
beginning to give way bófore the sąuadron under Thra- 
syllas ; and, seeing others in open flight, were morę 
easily tempted to foUow their example; The defeat 
now being manifestly given, and the Peloponnesians 
flying away for sbelter, first towards the river Pydius, 
and afterwards to Abydos, the Athenians madę prize 
of only an inconsiderable number of shipping ; for the 
Hęllespont, being narrow, afforded short retreats to 
the enemy. However, they gained a victory by sea, 
most opportune indeed in their present situation ; for- 
hitherto, afraid of the naral strength of the Pelopon- 
nesians, because of the rebttfTs they had lately received 
from it, and the caiamitous event of the Sicilian expe- 
dition, from this moment they stopped all frnitless 
self-accusations or groundless exaggerations of the 
enemy^s ability by sea. Some ships of the enemy in 
fect they took ; for iiwtance, eight €hi«n, five Corin- 
thian, two Ambraciot, two Boeotian ; but, of Łeuca- 
dian, and Łacedttmoniaa, and Syracasan, and Pelle-* 
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nean, a single one of eacfa : bnt then they sufifered the 
los8 of fifteen ships of their own. 

After erecting a trophy on the cape of Cynos-sema, 
and picking up the wreck of the battle, and giving up, 
under truce, their dead to the enemy, they despatched 
a trireme to Athens, to notify the yictoiy. On the 
arriyal of this yessel, those at home, after hearing the 
news of this unhoped-for success, greatly resumed 
their spirits, which had been dejected by the recent 
misfórtunes at Euboea and the sad efiects of their sedi-> 
tion, and hoped the state might again resume its 
power, if they cheerfully exerted their efforts in its 
behalf. 

On the fourth day after the battle, the Athenians^, 
baving diligently refitted their fleet at Sestns, sailed 
against Cyzicus, which had revolted ; and, descrying 
eight ships from Byzantium tiding at anchor under 
Harpagium and Priapus, they crowded sail towards 
them ; and haying in battle on the shore defeated their 
crews, 'madę prizes of them all. Repairing thence 
against Cyzicus, which was quite unfortified, they re- 
duced it once morę, and exacted large contributions 
from it. 

But, during this interyal, the Peloponnesians madę 
a trip from Abydos to Eleus, and brought ofif as many 
of their own ships which had been taken as were able 
to sail ; the residue the Eleusians burnt. They also 
despatched Hippocrates and Epicles to Euboea, to fetch 
up their fleet from thence. 

About the same space of time, Alcibiades also, at the 
head of his squadron of thirteen sail, returned from 
Caunus and Phaselis into the harbor of Samos, report-* 
ing that by his managemcnt be had diverted the junction 
of the Phoenician fleet with the Peloponnesians, and 
madę Tissaphernea a faster friend than eyer to the 
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Athenians. After enlarging his squadroii by the ad* 
dition of nine morę sbips just manned, he levied large 
contributions on the Halicarnassians, and fortified Cos. 
After these exploits, and putting the goyernment of Cos 
into proper hands, he returned again, about autumn, to 
Samos.* 

From Aspendus also Tissaphernes rode back post- 
hastę into lonia, so soon as adyised of the departure 



* As the English reader is here to take his leave of Alei- 
biades, he may have the curiosity to know what hecame of 
him after. £yery thing succeeded so well under him and Ma ' 
active colleagues, that the Lacedsmonians, having received 
seyeral defeats both by land and sea, and lost two hundred 
ships, were again necessitated to sue for peace. After sach 
great senrices, Alcibiades returned triamphant to Athens. 
The whole city flocked down to the Piraeus to meet him. Ali 
strore to get a sight of Alcibiades: they caressed him, 
crowned him, cursed the authors of his exile, and hurried 
him away to an assembly of the people. There he harangued 
them for a time ; then stopped and shed tears in abundance ; 
then harangued them agam. In short, they undid all they 
had eirer done against him ; and Alcibiades for a time was all 
in all at Athens. Yet, in subsequent commands, he hap- 
pened not to be successful ; acrime which his countrymen very 
seldom forąare. He became a second time an exile from 
Athens. His great abilities madę him a continual terror both 
to foreign and domestic enemies. Yet now he perseyered to 
serve his country, by caballing in their favor, and adyising 
them on critical occasions. Yet all in yain : Lysander was 
soon madę master of the Piraeus and of Athens. Alcibiades 
retired into Phrygia, and was handsomely supported by thd 
bounty of his friend Phamabazus ; who, howeyer, was wrought 
on at last, by the joint solicitations of his enemies and the 
plea of its necessity for the seryice of the king, to undertake 
his destruction. The agents of Phamabazus durst not at- 
tempt it in an open manner, but set fire to his house by 
night. By throwing in clothes to damp the flames he got out 
safe. The barbarians soon spied him ; shot him to death with 
arrows and darts; then cut off his head, and carried it to 
Phamabazus. I shall only add that he was but forty years 
old when he was thus destroyed. ' 
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of the Peloponnestan fLett ftom Miktus for the Hel* 
leapont. 

But, as the Peloponnesians were now in the Helles- 
pont, the Antandrians (who are of ^olic descent), 
haying procured from Abydos a party of heavy-arined, 
who marched across Mount Ida, received them iuto 
their city ; proToked to this step by the injurious eon- 
duet of Arsaces, a Persian, lieutenant to Tissaphernes. 
This man, pretending he had enemies, to cope with 
whom yet he neyer named, prevailed with the Deliaus 
settled in Adramyttium, because they had been obliged 
*by the Athenians to quit Delos in the affair of the ex- 
piation, to attend him in this secret expedition with the 
flower bf their strength ; and, leading them forward 
with all the show of friendship and alliance, watched 
the opportunity when they were busy at their meal, 
śurrounded them with a body of his own soldiers, and 
shot them to death with darts. Fearing him, there- 
fore, because of this instance of a cruel temper, lest 
some such act of yiolence he might execute also on 
them, as in other respects he had imposed some bur- 
dens on them which they could not bear, the Antan- 
drians ejected his garrison out of their citadel. But 
Tissaphernes f perceiving ho w deeply the Peloponne- 
sians were concerned in this affair, and esteeming him- 
self sadly injured also at Mil6tus and Cnidus (sińce ia 
those places too his garrisons had been ejected) ; and 
fearing they would proceed to other commissions of 
the same naturę ; chagrined moreover that perhaps 
Pharnabazus, in less time and with less expense, having 
obtained their concurrence, should make a greater pro- 
gress against the Athenians ; — he determined in person 
to repair to Hellespont, in order to espostulate with 
them about their late proceedings at Antander, and to 
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wipe off, as handsomely as be could, the aspersions 
thrown on his conduct ia regard to the Phoenician fieet 
and other points. Arriving therefore first at Ephesus, 
he oflfered sacrifice to Diana ****.» 

When the. Winter foUowing this suminer shall be 
ended, the twenty-first year of the war will be also 
completed. 

1 Herę breaks off abniptly the History of the Pelopomie- 
sian War by Tbucydides. The adjastment of time annezed 
seems plainly of another band. 
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